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MAY 4th, 1 795. 


Tu E order of the day being read — The SOLICITOR 
GENERAL roſe. I own, ſaid he, tho” I have been long in the habit 
of addrefling this Houſe, that I feel ſome agitation at preſent, when 
I confider the magnitude of the ſubje& which L am about to ven- 
ture in the firſt inſtance to diſcuſs, and which now engages the at- 
tention of the parliament of Ireland. I am glad, however, that it 
is at length become a ſubje& for the diſcuſſion of parliament, and 
it would perhaps have been well for ſome purpoſes, if it had engag- 
ed the attention of parliament at an earlier period; but however 
late it offers itſelf, I am ſure it will be decided on with wiſdom. = 

[ hold in my hand a copy of the bill, which has been preſented 

by the Right Honorable Member, and though I riſe at this early 

ſtage of the debate, I hope the Houſe will not think that T have any 
| intention of arrogating to myſelf more than belongs to an humble 
individual, who participates in the common concern which moſt 
deeply affects us all. EO EL 5 FWF 

If I felt that any matter was impoſed upon me other than what was 
eongenial to my own feelings and ſentiments, and to the duty of an 
Iriſh gentleman, I truſt that the Houſe know me well enough to 
think that I would decline the taſk.—This ſubje& is not a novel 
one: yet it is but fair to ſay, that the great and only difficulty of 
the diſcuſſion, is to make a fair and ſimple narrative of the real ftate 
of the caſe, which I ſhall now attempt by the aid of hiſtorical facts, 
recognized and ſanctioned by the legiſlatures of Great Britain and 
Ireland, co-operating to form the great model of our conftitution, 
to alcertain thoſe principles to which we are mutually pledged, 
which'attach us to a common centre, which form that indiffoluble 
compact, which is the great bond of our connexion, and on that 
broad and firm baſis ſhall I reſt all that I mean to offer. Though this 
bill profeſſes to be for the further relief of his Majeſty's en 
Catholic ſubjects, &c.“ and though it might ſeem to contain more 
ſubſtantive clauſes than thoſe to which the attention of the Houſe 
vill be naturally drawn, I ſhall not embarraſs the Houſe by going 
"to the diminutive circumſtances and their probable N „ 
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bue ſhall. diveſt myſelf of all thoſe leſſer conſiderations, which 

LF ought not to interfere with your attention to the great object. 

The Right Hon. member, and every gentleman will perceive 

that when I allude to thoſe parts to which Ido not wiſh to direct 

pour attention, I mean that clauſe which takes away the neceſſity 

of any qualification or having or as arms. The qualification in 

force is that of the nature of 1793, of only two years ago; it was 

then thought a moderate and reaſonable one, and I remember, that 

in the diſcuſſion on the bill, many gentlemen were anxious to haz: 

it ſtill greater than it was then enafted.—Anether is the laſt clauſe 

of the bill, for giving to Roman catholies in the army a free right 

T attend their divine ſervice. The reaſon I wiſh to diveſt myfelf 

bol the conſideration of the clauſe is, becauſe I am bold to ſay, that 
there never was a more unneceſſary clauſe introduced in any bill. 

I will not impute to the right hon, gentleman any unkind, unfair, 

inflammatory deſign, to irritate the feelings of any ſet of men; but 

from my own knowledge, and the fulleſt enquiry and intelligence! 

"have been able to obtain, it never happened, ſave in one unfony- 

nate inftance which became a ſubje& of enquiry, that any circun- 

ſtance occurred to render ſuch a clauſe at all neceſſary. So much, 

ſir, for the two clauſes of the bill, the one taking away the necel- 

ſity of any qualification te bear arms; the other providing againſt 

_ a ſeverity which never exiſted, and both of them ealculated to arm 

the beggary and inflame the bigotry of the nation, Having thus 

diſembarraſſed the queſtion, I am to call your attention to the moſt 

important ſubject, that was ever agitated in this country—a ſubject 

reſolving itſelf into one ſingle queſtion, © Whether you willleare a 

* trace of that conſtitution eftabliſhed by what I will ever call thc 

*. olorious revolution? What is the bold and prominent feature of 
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$3 this bill? it profeſſes to give every Roman catholic permiſſion to it ks $4 
. in either houfe of parliament, and amounts to a diſpenſation fron In 
5 taking any of thoſe oaths, or ſubſcribing to that declaration which Wks: 
| CCC * 3 | and the 
4 you will find embodied in the Bill of Rights at the time of the ſacred eccleſial 
* compact between King William and his parliament of Great Br. termy 7 
| tain, which was ſoon afterwards recognized as extending the blel. pad ? | 
| ings of that glorious revolution to Ireland, has been acted upon cer Fr. 800 
ö ſince, and recognized by ſeveral ſtatutes; by one ſo lately as the the A 

year 1782, when you yourſelves enacted the ſame oaths in the la ſtuns 


Wich is dignified by the name of that great man, and excellent 
lawyer, Lord Chief Baron Velverton, and which paſſed under hi com "© 
aufpices in the memorable æra of the Duke of Portland's admin: to Will 
J YOu. é C 

| It would not be treating this Houſe with proper reſpect to b ura! 2 
tedious in an hiſtorical detail, which I ought to ſuppoſe every gel of thei 4 
| ' tleman here acquainted with; but as ſuch dull taſks often fall to pa] 
_ gentlemen of my profeſſion, I ſhall with brevity enter upon it. It 

is hardly neceſſary to mention that before the reformation man} 
ſtruggles took place on account of foreign ſupremacy in matt! 
ecclefiaſtical : every body knows that they often affected the goo 
order of England, and the peace of Europe, and with how little c 
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remony, that ſpiritual ſupremacy, when ſucceſsful, transferred crowns 
_ and ſceptres., From the hiſtory of the world, and moſt particularly 
rom that of our dwn country, we haye learned that the civil go- 
yernment can never endure ſo formidable a rival as a ſeparate and in- 
dependent eccleſiaſtical dominion, ſuch as is claimed by the tenets | 
of the Roman catholic church. The ſpirit of civil liberty had long 8 | 
_ Fought againſt it—and the prince or parliament who would admit 
it now, would ſacrifice that which had been ſtruggled for through 
ages, would hand back the government to the power of prieſts, would 
| leave them to work upon your counſels, by confeſſion and abſolu- 
tions, would blaſt the prerogative of the crown, would hurl you from 
| your ſphere, and ſeperate you from Great Britain and her conſtitu- 
tion. Every body knows, that after much diſturbance and blood, 
this conteſt came directly to iſſue in the time of Henry VIII. when 
the crown of Great Britain, under the authority of parliament, and 
backed by the ſenſe of the nation, aſſumed its own authority im 
ſpiritual matters; that in every ſucceſſive reign the ſame ſtruggle 5610 
| exiſted more or leſs until the revolution, that fatal peried to the 1 
Stuarts, when a prince preſumed to diſpenſe with the eftabliſhed 
laws, to introduce that power againſt which the kingdom had ſo 
long contended, and to overturn the proteſtant religion as by law 
eſtabliſhed. Different oaths of ſupremacy had been enacted at dif- 
ferent periods, and from time to time modified by the authority of 
the legiſlature—in theſe Henry had been called the ſupreme head— 
Elizabeth ſupreme governor of the church; but at the period of 
the revolution, when theſe qualifications were aſcertained and mo- 
delled out of regard to the opinions of the diſſenters, to whoſe 
feelings it was not conſonant to call the King ſupreme head or go- 
vernor of the church, a modification of the oath was adopted and 
embodied into the famous Bill of Rights. 
In that great record is contained the compact between the prince 
and the parliament, after ſetting out the ſacred obligation againſt 
eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, by which they bind RL x on theſe 
terms they offer and the King accepts the crown; what is the com- 
pat ? The law enumerates the many and various miſchiefs which 
tad occurred. during the ' reign of James II. from diſpenſing with 
the oaths of ſupremacy, and then proceeds to ſtipulate for their 


future obſervance, ſetting forth the oaths ; the very oaths which 85 oY WM 
you are defired to abrogate. It is obſervable that before the © 
compact was formed, and before they made a tender of the crown 9 95 
to William and Mary, who were by their coronation oath to be en da vir 


bound in the ſame terms, they ſhew the obligation :—for it was na 
tural for King William to ſay before he would become the protector 
of their religton and liberties, © I beg to know whether the W RE | 

past and obligation be reciprocal ?”” By the ſame ſtatute it was | 


made neceffary on the part of the King and Queen to ſubſcribe tze 
Meclaration preſcribed by the act of Charles II. ( to preſerve the 3 
in either houſe of parliament.” _ nnen 
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From that period, Bus has reſted the conſtitution; and fuch 141 


the ſolemn compact received and acted under by both kingdoms 


from the revolution to the preſent time. . ; 
| Before I come to the Irifh ſtatute, let me call your attention to 
the act for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, by which the whole 


of this ſyſtem is recognized as the great ſecurity of the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the country. I am conſcious that in thi; 
detail of facts I cannot catch attention ſo much as the ſubject de. 


mands; but having undertaken the diſcuſſion, I ſhould not think 


_ myſelf juſtifiable in any omiſſion. The convulſed and diſtracted 


fituation in which Ireland was left by James after his abdication, 


With a variety of other circumſtances, prevented Parliament from 
ſitting here until the 4th of William; and in that interval the Engliſt 


legiſlature enacted a law, fince adopted by Ireland, by which the 


oaths which I allude to are a part of our law. And what was 


the conduct of the firſt parliament in Ireland after the revolution 
The members, before they took their ſeats; took the oaths of ſupre- 
macy and allegiance, and ſubſcribed the declaration as ſet forth it 
the bill of rights; and the firſt law paſſed by them was the act re. 


c.ognizing their Majeſties title; which act recites, that Ireland is for 


ever united to the crown of England, and the King ſhould enjoy 
the juriſdiction, prerogative, and authority thereof. It recites out 


delivery from popery and arbitrary power, and then recognizes the 


title to the crown of Ireland, with all its prerogatives and juriſdic- 
tions, as incorporated, united, and annexed. It is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to recur to hiſtory for ſome account of that conſtitution 
Which you are about to retain or part with this night.—Tt will not 
be contended that a King of England can reign over his Engliſt 
fubjects by one rule of conduct, and over thoſe of Ireland by anc- 
ther; nor will any one ſeriouſly argue that it is competent for hi 
| Majeſty, without the concurrence and advice of his parliament ot 


art ̃ win. 76 205. <a 


England, to alter and new model the compact under which |: 
— »* holds the crown of Great Britain, and of this imperial realm, or 
to abſolve himſelf from that compact, or alter any part of that 
compact, by which the other component parts of the legiſlature are | prince 
bound as well as himſelf, without the united concurrence of thoſe 


powers from whence the obligation flowed, and who alone are con | 


petent to diſſolve this fœderal and folemn ſyſtem of connexion. | 
I have ſtated theſe facts to ſhew that this compact moved from 
men who 8 it neceſſary to bind themſelves, that the compact 


5 might be concluſive and reciprocal. On the faith of this compact 


te parliament and the people of Ireland recognized the title of 
5 William to the crown, and with it the obligation of theſe oaths, 
- © which oaths and obligations, in Velverton's membrable act of 1782, 
are particularly recited, adopted, and embodied into the Iriſh code. 


The title of that law is—for extending the proviſions of an ad, ent- 


tled, an ad confirming all the flatutes made in England. —And it recites 


that, by an ad made 10 H. 7. all ſuch flatutes as concerned the con 
mon-weal of the realm, were confirmed in this kingdom. And it re- 
a cites, that during the rebellions of 1 641 and 1688, many Hal ules aue ſe 


made 


YO F 


Bade in Great Britain which affeed Ireland; and that whereas 4 
Fmilarity of laws, manners, and cuſtoms, ought to ſubſiſt between Great 
"Britain and Ireland, it enacts, amongſt other things regulating the 
commerce and property of Ireland, hat all ſuch «do and provi- 
ſons contained in any fuch ſflatutes as relate to the taking any oath or 
oaths, or making ar ſubſcribing any declaration or affirmation in this 
kingdom, or any diſability for omitting the ſame, ſhall be accepted, uſed, 
and executed. in this kingdom, according to the preſent tenor of the ſame, 
lere then is the renovation of the compact, and the ſolemnities 
which enſure it at the memorable æra of the reviſion and renovation 
of our conſtitution, in which the right hon, member (Mr. Grattan) 
Om è⅛Äi Ä nds 008 
I have hitherto confined myſelf to the conſideration of this ſo- 
lemn compact thus made and ratified—I ſhall now obſerve, that 
the wiſdom of the parliament of Great Britain has not thought 
proper to releaſe his Majeſty or themſelves from thoſe engagements 
in which we are equally bound ; from which, however ri bill in 
my hand goes to releaſe members of either houſe, or perſons to be 
appointed to the ſeveral great offices herein enumerated and detail- 
ed moſt accurately—a detail, which I muſt ſay I think unneceſſary, 
for five lines would anſwer the purpoſe, by Pri expreſsly, that 
* notwithſtanding any law, ſtatute, or uſage to the contrary : not- 
vithſtanding'the Bill of Rights, notwithſtanding any connection 
or compact with Great Britain, be it enacted that the oaths of ſu- 


premacy, &c. and all laws to enforce the ſame be henceforth nul! 


and void.” Thus, notwithſtanding the ſeries of legiſlative acts of 


both countries, in aſcertaining and ſecuring our conſtitution, and 


(i the language of the Bill of Rights) our religion, laws and li- 
berties, from the danger of being ſubverted; notwithſtanding the, re- 
ligious ſolemnities, by which the prince as well as his parliaments 
have been bound to maintain them, let all be pronounced to be- 


The baſeleſs fabrick of 4 viſion. 


The affimilation of laws in matters of imperial concern, is the 
principal bond of our connexion—the departure from the principle 
RT 2E£RT 77 iT OTE. 
But when it is ſought to withdraw us from this ſolemn compact, 
to eſtabliſh by law a foreign ſupremacy, and to annihilate all the 
ltatutes which I have recited, it becomes matter of ſerious confide. 
ration. It has been, and may again be ſaid, that the temporal 
power of the crown will remain entire, notwithſtanding this inno- 
vation, Were this a matter never before diſcuſſed, I ſhould have 
little difficulty in refuting this opinion; but when every part of our 
hiſtory is full of the detail 'of blood and maſſacre, the conſequences 
of the ſtruggle for temporal power, we ſhall not be at a loſs for 
a full refutation. of this aſſertion ; and as I go along it is my 
ſtudied and determined purpoſe, not to ſpeak of the Roman Ca- 
tholics but with the higheſt reſpe&—I have lived in habits of as 
much intimacy and regard with many of them, as any COON 5 


„ 


Coy | 84 N - FARE, U * 
Do heath me—and believe I am near the hearts of many of them. 
But 1 will firmly tell the Roman Catholic that it would be a misfor.. 
tune to him to change that conſtitution under which he is protect. 
ccd, and civil liberty has been nurtured ;—and that he has no right 
to demand it, nor have the crown and the parliament, who are but: 
truſtecs for its preſervation, a right to alienate what has been con. 
e wu». 
I have wiſhed to put this queſtion on a ground which has nothing 
to do with, the principles on which the claims of Fig Roman Ca- 
_ tholics have been hitherto decided. From the firſt relaxation in 
1778, the hiſtory of this houſe has been a hiftoty of benevolence, 
kindneſs, good will. and affection from parliament to the Roman 
_ Catholics: but in that period there appears no trace of any in- 
fringement upon the great boundaries of the conſtitution ;— 
and 1 oy, on the wiſdom of the houſe, not to intrench 
on thoſe land-marks which equally demark the conſtitution 
of Great, Britain and Ireland. I know it has been induſ- 
 triouſly, aſſerted, that the Roman Catholics are in a humili- 
_ ating and degraded ſituation; I know that factious and ſedi. 
 tious men made uſe of that untrue and unfounded affertion, to de- 
ſtroy the good order of the country: and I feel it neceſſary to un- 
| dective the Roman Catholics, as far as I am able, to bring them 


back to a ſenſe and knowledge of the bleſſings. of law, and the 
comforts of tranquillity. In 1778, property in chattel intereſts 
| was conceded.to chem; in 1782, the inheritance of the land was 
opened to chem; and down to 1793, ſcarcely a ſelſion paſſed with. 
cut recognizing the ſame principle of kindneſs towards them; and 
at this day, they are under no more reſtraint as to property, than 
Proteſtants are, —The act of 1793, emanating from the crown, and 
paſſed under the auſpices of a miniſter of as great conſideration 


SW 911 4 1 


and worth as ever ſat in this houſe, was not accordant with the ſcn- 
timents of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious characters of the country; 
that act was declared to be an act of conciliation, it was declared 


- 


1 tranquillity. At that time certain gentlemen ſought to extend 

ll the bill to the Kue of the preſent one; but the wiſdom of par- 

i lament rejected the propoſal by a 8 5 majority. Has any great 
. f 
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; p E porter in the 
compact,) if the bill is ſucceſsful ; or if it ſhould fail, what 
It will have upon our oyn people, too eafily agitated by diſcuſſion 


S : c 


| which they de not underſtand? I know and reſpe&, many Romer 
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from accommodating to the couſtitution.——There are net!!! 
uppoſe in Ireland fifty Roman Catholic gentlemen who would 1 
ſeek to fit in Parliament, or who have the remoteft appetite Ip! 
for the bultle of public life: it is not from men like theſe that A 
the clamour now raiſed can come—they are too loyal—tob | | 
decorous-=too well affected to the conftitution, to raiſe ſuch 
dan outery as has produced outrage in the remoteſt corners of Ire. 
land, or to inflame the peaſantry, who aſſemble in thouſands be- 
cauſe of the mountebank abuſe of the word emancipation, which they 
| have accepted as a fignal for commotion, and which they are taught 
to think, means he vering the price of land! I have faid thus 
muſt to ſhew how little intereſt the deluded peaſantry can have in 
this bill, which they are ſuppoſed to ſeek ; and to ſhew, that not- 
withſtanding the boaſt of three millions of Roman Catholics being $ 
anxious on the ſubje&, not above fifty can really defire it, and not 
2 fifth of that number haye a proſpe& of advantage from it. Its 
this then a caſe that calls for a ſurrender of a great principle that 
muſt lead to the danger I have ſtated? I know that the Roman 
Catholic peaſantry, from their peculiar ſituation, are reſorted to, 
from time to time, as inſtruments in the hands of others for verx 
dangerous. purpoſes, in inſtances where they were not at all con- 
cerned ; and that the uninformed multitude, manu quam confillo = 
promptiores, have been the tools of ſedition. On a great ſubje& of 
this kind, I will ſpeak without flattery or fear; they are both the 
offspring of meanneſs and falſehood—the bold language of truth be- 
comes every member of this houſe-—and I will ſay, that the bugbedr 
Jof three millions being involved in a queſtion of fifty wiſhing to be- 
come legiſlators, and that the kingdom is therefore to be convulſed, 
is From: and diſgraceful [a general cry of hear! hear I] and 
yet this is the ground on which we are called on to renounce every 
claim to Britict connection This ſubject has not originated with 
the opulent or reſpectable Roman Catholics, but with factious bo- 
dies of men, who, under the cloak of ſanctity and a zealous aſſec - 
tation in the cauſe of God, have no ſcruple to convulſe their coun- 
Juy, and ſend the conſtitution to deſtruction. Be aſſured, Sir, that 
I do not wiſh to treat this ſubje& with unbecoming levity, but 1 
beg to remind the houſe, that innovators have, at various 1 
of our hiſtory, aſſumed a ſimilar progreſs, by endeavours to ſcoff at 
the religious ceremonies which the law had adopted as the teſt of 
political attachment.—If you will give me leave, Sir, I will read a 
paper that has been thought worthy of a place amongſt the tracts of 
the pr Lord Somers, that puts the indecency of thoſe attempts 
n a ludicrous 3 of view. The paper J allude to imports to be 


| We" addreſs to king James IT. from the Atheiſts, or ſe& of Epicu- 
ens, and runs as follows: JJV 
n To the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 

uM © Grrar Sm, Since men of all factions and miſperſuaſi- 


ons of religion have preſented their thanks, for your Majeſty's 0 
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_—— gracious: declaration of liberty of conſcience, we think, ourſelyes 
3 obliged as gentlemen to briug up the rear, and become addreſr; 
„ too. We are ſure there is no party of men more improved and 
„ advanced by your. indulgence, both as tö principles and pro- 


s of England; and our cabals are as full as your royal cha. 
«pe; for your: unlimited. toleration has freed the nation from the 
3 traubleſome bigotries of religion. Your Majeſty's univerſal indul. 
1 gence hath introduced ſuch unanſwerable ohjections towards all 
Eu religion, that many have given over the troubleſome enquiry 
4 after truth; and ſet down that eaſy and happy inference, that all 
4 religion is a cheat: in particular, we can never ſufficiently con- 
41 gratulate and admire that generous paſſage in your Majelty's gra. 
4 cijous declaration, wherein you have freed your people from the 
. « ſolemn ſuperſtition of oaths, and eſpecially from thoſe laviſh 
1 ceremonious ones of ſupremitty and allegiance z and. are pleaſed 
& to declare, that you expect no more from your people, than what 
8 they are obliged to, by the ancient law of nature and fo have 
44 bravely given them leave to . gh and defend themſelves ac- 
4 cording to the firſt chapter of nature's Magna Charta. Your 
«6. Majeſty was pleaſed to wiſh, that all your ſubjects were of your 
„ gun religion, and perhaps every diviſion wiſhes. you were of 
ce theirs; but for our parts, we freely declare, that if ever we 
45 ſhould be obliged to profeſs any religion we. ſhould prefer the 
% Church of Rome. We ſhall never ſcruple the adoration of an 
image, when the chiefeſt religion is but imagination: and we ate 
4 willing to allow the Pope an abſolute power to diſpenſe with all 
penal laws, in this world and in another, and free the world from 
4 the fear of hell and devils, the inguifition and dragoons, and that 
4 he would take off the chimney money of purgatory, and cuſtom and 
4 exciſe of pardons and indulgencies, which are ſo much inconſiſtent 
„ with the flouriſhing trade and grandeur of the nation. As for 
e the engagements of lives and fortunes, the common compliment 
of addreſſers, we confeſs we have a more peculiar tenderneſs for 
e thoſe moſt ſacred concernments, but yet we will hazard them in 
e defence of your Majeſty, with as much conſtancy and reſolution 
e as your Majeſty will defend your indulgence ; that is, ſo far as 
1 the adventure will ſerve our deſigns and intereſt, © 
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— rom the e eee fifth of November, 1688. 
Preaſented by juſtice Baldock, and graciouſly received.“ 


Be affured, Sir, I do not mean to. trifle with the ſcrious feel- 
ings of the houſe, the importance of the ſubject, and my reſpect 
for you, ſhould oblige me to proceed with deliberative caution 1 
reverential awe on this ſolemn occaſion of a debate over which you 
preſide with ſuch authoritative wiſdom, —I beg to obſerve, that 
this diſcuſſion. is not to be confined to matters of mere religious ce- 
remonies, but that it goes to matters which directly tend to over- 
throw the practical authority. of the government. By the priuci. 


4 - .. * 


; ples of our conſtitution, the x appointment. of Judges, the aſſembling 
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| of councils, and regulation of eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, flow fromm | 
the crown. If a foreign intervention, whether from the Pope, or?“ © 


_ from eccleſiaſtical councils, which are of equal: notoriety and 


F WH 
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thority, were to be authoriſed by law, they muſt have their-ecale- —_— * 


" Gaſtical courts to decide the property of the country by ratifying ors 
* annulling wills and marriages, they muſt have ſynods and convoca- 
tions, and thereby elude your convention act: your laws, liberties,* 


But in truth, Sir, this has been by no means a religious conteſt,— 
The ſeruples of the Catholics were in the gradual progreſs of ac-. 


F _—_— 
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| and religion, which have hitherto gone hand in hand, would be 
ſeparated and disjointed, and one would not long ſurvive the other © 


commodation to the forms of the conſtitution, of whoſe power they 


deſired to participate, and to the ſentiments of the legiſlature, to 
whole liberality they had been grateful. 5 ONE 


The ſubtle poiſon of that democratic phrenzy which infected 
neighbouring countries, unhappily interrupted the ſalutary effect of 


your councils.— The ſtatute of 1793 had, with a magnanimity un- 


| known in this country for a century, enacted, that Roman Catho- 


lies ſnould not from thenceforth be liable to any forfeiture, diſabi- 
lity, or penalty, ſave ſuch as his Majeſty's ſubjects of the Proteſtant 
religion are ſubje& to. And it took off reſtraints which then af. _ 


| feed, and ftill affect, other of his Majeſty's ſubjects.— The aſ- 


ſertion then, that the Roman Catholic was a degraded ſlave, was 
the reſult of preſumptous 1gnorance, or audacious falſehood. - But 
hace the beginning of the French revolution, a new power has Leen 


erected in this country by cabals, committees, councils, and meet- 
ings, which for a time bearded parhament itſelf. It appeared prin- 


cipally in that body of men, whoſe wrath I myſelf incurred in 
wew of this afſembly, for an affront offered to the omnipotence of 


the United Iriſhmen—thoſe United Iriſhmen took upon them the 


boun 


aw ng of the Roman Catholic cauſe—their publications were 
up with thoſe of the Catholic committee—they appeared in 


armed array, with all the infignia of rebellion, with French names 


and French devices, parading the ſtreets of Dublin—and it has in 


the end turned out as I ſaid in this aſſembly, that nothing leſs than 
bigh tr eaſon was hatching, and their plan has ended in the fate of 
that man who was buried yeſterday with all the honours of high 


| treaſon, attended by the leaders of that very ſociety.—By the man- 


lineſs and wiſdom of Lord Weſtmoreland's councils theſe attempts 


were checked—an appeal was made to the honour and ſpirit of Ire- 
land: I call upon you to imitate that manlineſs and wiſdom, and 


vith perfect philanthropy and ſteady firmneſs ſupport the conſtitu- 
tion,—Though this is the firſt time parliament has diſcuſſed this 
Queſtion, it has been diſcuſſed before in other places. Give me 
leave to Tay, that you are called upon to aſſert your own conſe- 


quence. The inſolence with which it has been attempted to overawe 
Jour free diſcuſſions, has been arrogant as it was miſchievous ; but 


dowever a ſhort lived power may have been abuſed, however the 
byalty of the Catholics may have been defamed, when it has been 
llly afſerted, that their claims were only te be controuled by 


F | 


r b 6 ppg refute the wanton calumny againſt both.— 
will not allude to certain publications, or ſpeak of any great cha- 
racter not now in the country; the letters attributed to 15 and 
which do leſs honour to him than they do to me, I have every reaſon 
to hope are not authentic—it is a {ubje& I ſhall not dwell upon; but 
I Vill conclude by ſaying, that I truft the gentlemen of Ireland will 
prove that they are not affected by noiſe and clamour, but when 
the conſtitution is attacked, that they will ſay with the bold Barons, 

. Nolumus leges Angliæ mutari,—I move that this bill be rejected. 


Right Hon, D. BROVWNE ſaid, he was ſorry he was not in 
the houſe when the Hon. Gentleman began the ſtatement with 
which he prefaced his motion. The Hon. Gentleman had ſtated 
àaxeſolution of the Commons of England in the reign of William 
and Mary; that reſolution probably ſuited thoſe times—it has no- 
thing to do with the queſtion before you: it is not from the ſitua- 
tion of the Catholics, in 1690, you are to reaſon, but from their 
ſituation in 1795. I agree with the Hon. Gentleman, that that 

_ reſolution is not to be argued as if a large proportion of our fellow. 
ſiubjects were ſlaves; no, Sir, the Catholics of Ireland have great 
and valuable privileges, dear to them, and beneficial to the State; 
__ the queſtion fimply turned on this—is it neceſſary you ſhould remove 
the reſtrictions on the Catholics (ine penal laws there are none) to 
complete your conceſſions; or, ſhould you ſtop where. you are for 
the ſecurity of your eftabliſhment?—As ſhortly as I can, Sir, I 
will ſtate to you the opinions I have formed on this ſubject: I owe 
the ſtatement to my conſtituents and to myſelf. The policy of the 
22 in 1778 allowed the Catholics to acquire property in : 
reland; it it were neceſſary to keep them in political ſublervience, | 
you ſhould not have granted them that privilege, becauſe property 
and political ſubſervience are not compatible with each other. The 

- conceſſions of 1793 followed the conceſſions of 1778; as of coutlc 
you admitted the Catholics fully to the conſtituent body of the State; 
you opened to them the profeſſion of the law with the exception ot 
office of King's Coun: and Judges of the land; you admitted 
chem to your army, to the rank and command of regiments, but 
Jou refuſed them the rank of General; you gave them the power 
of holding Revenue Offices, except the office of Commiſſioner: 
With this grant of privileges, the moſt liberal that has been made t0 
the ſubject ſince the period of Magna Charta, you blended a refuſal 
of the power of fitting in either Houſe of Parliament. This s 
preciſely the political ſituation of the Catholics of Ireland. The 
bill of the Right Hon. Gentleman goes to remove thoſe reſtric- 
tions and diſabilities: If it ſhall appear that they are not neceſſary 
For the ſecurity of the eftabliſhment, they ought not to remain, be. 

_ cauſe ſtrong neceſſity alone can juſtify political diſabilities, becaulc 
ſuch are incompatible with that national concord and collective 10. 
duſtry that gan alone advance the proſperity of a State, becauſe 
(they are cauſes of diſunion always operating injuriouſly and alwa)* 


finally conceded: but, Sir, if it ſhould appear that your grants, 5 


An) 
cher Rand, are incompatible with your reſtriction, and even dan- 
s to the State without removing the reſtriction, there will be 

fe doubt that they ſhould not remain for a moment on the face of 
| your ſtatutes. This is the ſtrong point of view in which this quef- 

tion prefſes on my mind. The Catholic has the power of voting for 
Members of Parliament, but he cannot be a Member of Parliament 
himſelf. It was urged againft chis conceffion, that it would make 
the Catholics, from their numbers, the conſtituent body of the ftate: 
If this be the caſe what have you done by your law? you have cre- 
ated ſeparate intereſts between the conſtituent and the legiſlative 
body; the Catholic will be able to find a profligate Proteſtant, 
whoſe only merit with him will be enmity to your eſtabliſhment; 
thus you would have the conſtituent body warring with the ſtate, 
inſtead of being, as they ſhould be, an integral part of it: you give 
them the gradations of the army up to the rank of Colonels of regi- 
ments, but you refuſe the power of being Generals and of heading 
your armies. Do you think military ambition will ſtop in the Ca- 
tholic juſt where you wiſh it? no, when you have trained him to- g 
arms, with the knowledge of your ſoldiery and your country, he will My 
leave your ſervice, and he may command againſt you; either he 

will be an efficient officer, or he will have military ambition—in 

the one caſe he is uſeleſs, and in the other dangerous. You allow 

the Catholic the profeſſion of the law, and you refuſe him the pow- 

er of advancement. ' Study makes him informed, and profeffional 
| exertion makes him eloquent; you refuſe to ſuffer the information 

and the eloquence that your law has created to be uſed for the ſup= 
port of the conſtitution, therefore it will be turned againſt it; you 
will have him the eloquent advocate of the traitor, becauſe he can- 
not be the ſervant of the State. If it was neceſſary to you the 
indulgence of holding revenue employments to the Catholics, and 
yet to prevent their having influence iu that profeſſion, you miſ- 
took in what you gave and in what. you refuſed; you ſhould have 
allowed them to be commiſſioners, and refüſed their being guagers, 
for it is the inferior revenue officer that has influence, not the 
Commiſfioner. The dangers I have heard urged in private conver- 
lation and in debate, that would ariſe to the eſtabliſhment by al- 
lowing the Roman Catholics to fit in Parliament, and be Judges of 
| the land, the repeal of which are the principal features of this bill, 

appear to me to be wholly unfounded; the apprehenfion is, if you 
admit the power of the Catholic being elected to Parliament, from 
their numbers they will become the majority of the Parliament, and NN 
| overturn the Proteſtant Eftabliſhment in church and ſtate—not as 1 

the Parliament is conſidered now; 64 members are returned for i! 
counties, the remaining 236 for cloſe boroughs and free cities; the 3 
landed property in the counties is as forty- nine to one in the hands 10 
of the Proteſtants. How many counties of Ireland would return | 
Roman Catholics merely for their religion? Is it ſuppoſed that in | 

ole days religion has more weight than property in the cloſe bo- i 
roughs ? Their religion, we all know, would not make much way 5 
for them in the free cities of the kingdom, which forma * 5 
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tue Catholics have ſo ſmall a portion of. According to the preſent 
fſyſtem of repreſentation, ability and money would weigh oh 
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 kdetable part of the repreſentation. . This principle might at fir 
have ſome weight; I will not pretend to aſcertain, as the conſtitu- 
tion or parliament ſtands now, how many Roman Catholics would 


get into parliament ; but the number would be certainly ſo ſmall as 
to make fear from their power ridiculous. It may be admitted that 
this would be the caſe as Parliament ftands now, but that the Ca. 


tholic influence would force what is called a reform in parliament, 


and then, from their numbers, they would be the parliament.— 


See how this probability ſtands. The only change that could be in 
the conſtitution of parliament, would be taking the repreſentation 
from the cloſe boroughs and giving it to the counties in ſome ſhape 


or other; in ſuch a caſe it would be more difficult for the Catholic 


to come into Parliament than as the conſtituent body ſtands now, 
for in ſuch a change the return would be thrown entirely from the 


monied and commercial intereſt to the landed property, which 


in the conſtituent body there was neither ambition or avarice; an 
able and an informed Catholic would be preferred to a ſtupid Pro- 


teſtant, a rich Roman Catholic would be preferred to a poor Pro- 
teſtant; but in county repreſentation it would be no ſuch thing, 
landed intereſt and connexion alone would weigh. As to the dan- 
ger of their changin 
cording to the premiſes I have laid down they would not have the 
power of doing it; if it was merely to change one church eſta- 
dliſhment for another, if they had the power, I do not think they 
would feel that individual intereſt that has operated on them in the 
exertions they have made and are making; and if they would pull 
down the church eſtabliſhment with the; view of pulling down all 


the church eſtabliſhment for their own, ac- 


eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, then they have not the ſtrong religious 


_ prejudices that we are told ſo much is to be feared from. —Now, 


Sir, as to the laſt, and I muſt own not the leaſt important part of 


this conſideration, whether the preſent temper of the times is not 


againft the changes? whether a State ought ever to yield to threats 
or to violence? I know it ſhould not; I know that ſuch conduct is 
_ unſafe either for bodies politic or individuals; and could I connect 


the Catholic cauſe with either the threats of Dublin, or the inſur- 


rections of the country, I would think that the meaſure, however 


"neceſſary and right in itſelf, was inexpedient at preſent ; but, Sir, 
I deny the connexion between the Catholics of the kingdom and 
the ſedition of Dublin; I aſſert that the inſurrections of the coun- 
try are no way connected with this queſtion : the object is plunder 


and property; paſſing this bill would not ſtop it, refuſing it would 


- not-increaſe it. I conſider this to be a meaſure for the general ad- 


vantage of the conſtitution, and for the ſpecial benefit of the Ca- 
tholic nobility and gentry : their humble advocate I am proud to be, 


| becaufe I know them, becauſe I think that, dealt with wiſely and 
| _ liberally, they would be ſupporters of your conſtitution, as they 
ever have been; they would have no intereſt in a change, and they 


Would not conſequently wiſh for it; if you wiſh to ſeparate them 


from 


Pg | * 


erever { 


& #4} 
[240 the ill affected, it is practicable, by removing the diſtinctlon- 
The turbulent and the ſeditious are only heard of in agitations—in 
tranquillity they are forgot and deſpiſed. To conclude, Sir, what 
is aſked, in my mind, ſhould be granted as material to the union, 


peace, and well being of the kingdom, as right in itſelf and expe- | 


dient. 5 


Lord KINGSBOROUGH.—It was my with to ſecond the hon. 


gentle an's motion, and to give a few reaſons for my conduct. Thi 


bill is to take the power from the Proteſtants to give it to Ca- 


tholics. For nineteen years that J have fat in Parliament, I have 
voted for every indulgence being granted to the Catholics except _ 


the elective franchiſe, to which I objected upon account of its con- 


| ferring political power: I have been a ſteady friend to the Catho-. 
lies; but I never would give up the Proteſtant intereſt, or take any 


ſep to defiroy the Church of Ireland. I own, Sir, that the con- 


duct of many of the Catholics has been ſuch of late as not to en- 


courage any man to grant them any further condeſſions: not that I 
mean to caſt reflections upon the whole body, for I have the ho- 


nor of being acquainted with many Catholics of the moſt reputa- 

ble character, and who would be an ornament to any nation; but 

of late the country has been diſturbed, and I think thoſe diſtur- 

bances ariſe from the conduct of perſons belonging to the Catholic 

committee; I allude particularly to their clubs and meetings, and 

to a circular letter of Mr. Edward Byrne, about two years ago, 

| informing the Catholics, © that they were to be turned out of their 
farms to make room for Proteſtants,” ſo great was the ſpirit of 

eleftioneering. The poor people in Connaught, thus deceived, in 


order to prevent this, attacked the Proteſtants, robbed them of their 


arms, plundered and murdered them. In the South, ſome diſtur- 
bance took place on the fame account; ſome of the rioters ac- 
knowledged, that perſons had come from Dublin ſwearing them to 


riſe and puniſh, the Proteſtants for intending to turn them out of their 


| farms — The United Iriſhmen, and the Catholic committee, who 
are, I believe, one and the ſame body, joined in exciting miſchief 

in the country, by publications and ſpeeches endeavouring to raiſe 
rebellion. What was their language in Francis-ſtreet chapel ?— 


to ſeparate the two countries—that Ireland, but for the Britiſh 


* connexion, would be happy, and of ſome conſequence in the 
world, &c. They called on the ſoldiers to deſert their King and 
country and ſupport them! When the common people hear ſuch 


language from thoſe from whom they expect truth, is their conduct 


turprifing ? I have. attended the Aſſizes in fome of the diſturbed 
coudizgs, and I have there become acquainted with ſome of the ef- 
forts' uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by hand-bills and 


emiffaries ſent down for the purpoſe, informing them of grievous 


taxes which were to be laid on that never exiſted but in thoſe pub- 
Ucations, and in the minds of thoſe -incendiaties—(the committee- 
men and the United Iriſhmen) who framed them. Theſe are the 


cauſes of the diſturbances.—I ſhould be ſorry to give up the power 


of the Proteſtants to ſuch attempts to bully the legiſlature—T would 
Wye oe - _ cheerfully 
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cheerfully loſe my life and property in ſupport of. the conſtitution 


in church and ftate—and I do, not defite to live longer than they 


continue to exiſt. „ 
Mr. COO TE expreſſed his anxiety to have ſeconded the motion 

to reject the bill, and that he was equally gratified that it was ſe. 
conded by his noble friend (Lord Kingſborough) than whom no 
perſon felt a -more animated zeal for the 


ces of giving to the Roman Catholics the power and government 
of the country: he wiſhed to have the advantage of experiencing 
the effects of what has been given, before more is conceded ; if 
conceſſion upon conceſſion, 2 favour heaped upon favour, have 
failed to give content and ſatisfaction, he was convinced the pre- 
ſent bill would not do it; on the contrary, it would produce new 
demands, and fuch as would, if ever ſurrendered, completely anni- 
| hilate the conſtitution. They will firſt call for a reform in Par. 
Lament, and unleſs this ſhall be conceded, the bill will give them 
but an empty and deluſive benefit: they will expect 
eſtabliſhment for their clergy, which it might be good policy and 
wiſdom to give, if it can be given without doing miſchief to the 


Proteſtant church eſtabliſhment; but will the Houſe ever conſent 


that their Biſhops ſhall fit in the other Houſe of Parliament—a 
demand that will grow out of the preſent bill? He therefore thought 
the bill to be the ſource of endleſs jealoufies and diſcord. —He 

. hoped the time would never arrive, when Catholic power ſhould 
Fgovern Ireland—if it ſhould, there will ſoon follow a ſeparation 
5 8 the two kingdoms: Great Britain and Ireland muſt ſepa- 
rate, becauſe a Proteſtant government in England, and a Catholic 
done in Ireland can never co-operate, or act in union and harmony. 
He therefore warmly and earneſtly called upon thoſe, who wiſhed 
to prelerve the connexion between the two countries, and who felt 

| that Great Britain and Ireland ſhould ſtand and fall together, to 
reject this bill. He cordially wiſhed to the Roman Catholics the 
enjoyment. of every comfort and happineſs; and this they now had 


* 


1 Speaker, authority like yours, could beſt tell the Ca- 


tholics of Ireland that they have at this hour equal liberty, equal 


Peace, and equal ſecurity with the Proteſtant. The queſtion at 
this moment is clearly, whether we ſhall continue to be a part of 
the Britiſh Empire, or whether we ſhall be a Roman Catholic peo- 
ple and government? Compare the ſtile and manner of the pet 
Tons before us, with that of the petition preſented in the year 
1776—chat petition, ſigned by the moſt reſpectahle and richel: 
— Catholics in Ireland, intreated a mitigation of the penal laws from 

| his Majeſty, and from Parliament, as a favour, and not as a right: 
| there now is introduced into their petitions,” a word and a manner 
that ought to rouſe the Houſe to reje this bill ; and he dwelt much 
on their new-adopted word—Reftore—and declared, that if we 7*- 
fared rights and functions upon petitions ſo conſtructed, and ſe 

/ _ worded, upon what principle ſhall we hereafter. refuſe to reſtore 
lazds and eftates?—That this new form and ſtile of UE Penney” 


ought 


LU rope of the country.— 
He implored the Houſe to pauſe, and to well weigh the conſequen. | 


a ſupport and 


bucht to awaken our vigilance : why do they preſerve i ediles 
- and records of property? and that a map he had in his hand, which 
marked out the names of the old proprietors of property, ought to 
, convince us why they do preſerve them. He read from a volume 


the Catholic bill in the year 1792, by a reſpectable member of 
great character and ability (Mr. G. Ponſonby)—* That bill did 


Lord Lieutenant's ſpeech, nor any communication on che ſubject 


made to the gentlemen of the country.” That there appeared 
ſome inconſiſtency in the conduct of gentlenten, in and out of 

power; for who were they who had been conſulted before this 
meaſure was moved this ſeſſion? They were the Catholics of Ire- 


land, and not the Houſe of Commons, or thoſe who ought to have 


deen conſulted. He was therefore moſt decidedly againſt this bill, 


and would have oppoſed it with the ſame warmth under the laſt, as 


under the preſent government, as being replete with danger and 
deſtruction to the conſtitution, and as leading to the greateſt of 


| misfortunes, A ſeparation between Great Britain and Ireland. 


he wiſhed to give his ſupport from the juſtice of the cauſe, and not 


hereſy. He would not conſider the catholics as they ſtood at the 


ume of a diſputed ſucceſſion, but as they were now entitled to 
legiſlative. favour by their loyalty. As to the political inſtitutions, 
he thought they would be as ſafe in the hands of the catholics as 
thoſe of any other ſet of men; they had the ſame attachment to 


bberty and the bleſſings of a free conftitution as proteſtants had. 


elt himſelf in defence of it; and as he felt the fears, with reſpett 
to its danger, moſt ſtrongly, ſo was he moſt anxious to remove 


lor they well knew that this was no day for any unuſual aggran- 
Wement- of church eſtabliſhments, and that the utmoſt they could 


do was to preſerve themſelves hy the mildneſs of their adminiſtra- 


"7 and though he had heard it ſaid that they defire to fit upon 
e 
the 


es any thing but a complete diſavowal of any ſuch ex- 


11 


of Parliamentary debates, the objections that had been made to 


bot pleaſe him, becauſe the meaſure was not glanced at in the 


"Mr. M. FITZGERALD faid he would ſtate as ſhortly as poſ. = 
ible, a few reaſons which induced him to ſupport the bill, and as 


from the abilities of its advocates, he wiſhed thus to precede thoſe 
gentlemen whoſe.talents would that night illuſtrate the ſubject. He 
had heard, he ſaid, no argument againſt the bill which had made 
any degree of impreſſion on his mind; but the general tendency of 
flat had been ſaid, appeared to him reducible to the probable dan- 
ger which this bill would occaſion to our political inſtitutions and 
dur religious eſtabliſhment, by the admiſſion of perſons profeſling 


As to our religious eſtabliſhment, no man was more ardent than he 


this objection: the catholics were too enlightened, their loyalty 
too Ready, and their attachment too well tried, to ſuppoſe that 
they would ſeek to deſtroy that religion, which would, in its over- 
throw, involve our civil liberties; and if their clergy ſhould be fo 
anbitious as to. deſire its overthrow, he was ſure they would meet 

wo aſſiſtance from the laity; but their clergy would not. defire it, 


mo bench in the houſe of peers, he had never heard from 
. pectation; 


from their firſt relaxation in 1791, to their preſent application; and 
_ *conchuded his ſpeech, by declaring his oppoſition to the motion for 
„ %%% po Conn 


of thoſe, from whom perſonally, or politically, whether he confi. 
dered their private qualities or their public principles, he muſt feel 
it a mis fortune to differ upon any occaſion. Fn 


communicate our thoughts upon it, without yielding 1mplicitly to 


fering our minds to be alienated from the general queſtion, by the 


_ diſcover, that the apprehenſions entertained concerning it are ima- 
determination of parliament at the preſent juncture; if the Roman 


Catholics perſevere in their former good conduct; if they are nat 
ſeduced from their intereſts and their duty, by the impulſe of their 


That all thoſe religious diſcriminations, which have ſo long divide 
+ ed, and ſo often diſturbed this country, ſhould be utterly aboliſhed. 


: and the ſubverſion of the ſtate, is one and the ſame idea. I would 
rather caſt from my mind every fond prepoſſeſſion in favour of a1) 


_ - tending to its ſubverſion. 


_ + perſuaſion of policy; the growth of benevolence; and the ext 


| pectation and he believed, that amon oft their enli ghtened clergy 
"there was a very ftrong reaſon for this condut—that' they would 
not wiſh-to hazard the maintenance and ſupport provided for them 


bill) to forward any project of ambitious aggrandizement.— Mr. 


dude, one which had ſo many years engaged his thoughts and em. 


"offered to the ᷑onſideration of parliament; at the ſame time he fel 
a painful anxiety, leſt what he ſhould take the liberty to ſubmit to 


not diſaffected, men, on the other. — The more, I ſay, we conſider 
« this meaſure detached from every thing that can tend to inflame 


(46 ) 


by a very meriterious bill now before the houſe, (Mr. Pelham; 


Fitzgerald then proceeded to ſtate the conduct of the catholic 


| Sir H. LANGRISHE faid this was a queſtion of ſuch magni, 


ployed his exertions, that he could not remain filent, when it was 


the Houſe might not be altogether conformable to the ſentiments 


. 


However, not only the importance of the meaſure itſelf, but the 


variety of fentiment it has excited, renders it neceſſary that we 
mould meet it with a full and free diſcuſſion; and, I think, ſaid he, 
the more we examine it with temper and impartiality, the more we 


the Yominions of ancient prepoſſeſſion on one fide, or without ſif. 


preſamptuous phraſe of intimidation, aſſumed by a few deluded, if 


paſſion,” or revive prejudice; the more, in my opinion, we ſhall 


ginary, and the objections to be unfounded. Whatever may be the 


paſſions, or the artifice of deſigning men, I do not entertain a doubt 
in my mind of the ultimate accompliſhment of what I ardently wih, 


But I do not found the confidence of my hopes in any powers e 
coercion God forbid!— The notion of the coercion of parliament 


Part of the community, than become an acceſſary in the deſtructioi 
of the whole. Rather abandon any meaſure, however ſalutar 
- however congenial to the conſtitution, than ſee it purſued by mea 


«= My*reliance for ſucceſs is founded in the force of reaſon ; th 


e pps I look for ſucceſs to the perſevering loyalty 9 
- the Catholic, and experienced liberality of the Proteſtant; l 19% 
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(7) | 
to the benignity of a gracious ſovereign, and the wiſdom of a par- 
lament that have granted fo much already. © 
As to the general ſyſtem of the Popery laws, ſo long as I have 
been able to form an opinion on any public ſubject, they have ap- 
peared to me to be neither ſound in policy, nor juſtified in princi- 

le; inconfiſtent with the ſpirit of equal benefit and equal con- 
225 which 1s the perfection of all human government, and the pe- 
culiar pride of our happy conſtitutien; 1 5 if my humble . : 
in their mitigation have at any time been limited in their extent; 
if they did not at all times ſatisfy the impatience of purſuit, it was 
becauſe I thought it neceſſary to compromiſe with the temper of 
the times; to conſult conciliation rather than conteſt; accommoda- 
tion rather than atchievement; for I always thought (and I think 
ſo till) that we ſhould aſſimilate, in order to incorporate; and that 
conceſſion and conciliation ſhould go hand in hand; and therefore 
Sir, when the Roman Catholics come forward, under the title of 
loyalty and obedience to the laws, to ſolicit a participation of com- 
mon privilege and common condition, it is 55 no Call degree of 
indignation that I ſee any part of their body, however ſmall, how- 
ever inconſiderable, betrayed into an intemperance, that may ap- 
pear to juſtify their former opponents, or tend to alienate their old 
friends; if not to alienate, to render chem impotent in their ſervice. 
For myſelf, I declare, if I thought ſome of their recent publica- 
tions were a faithful repreſentation of their principles or their pur- 


| not think myſelf juſtified in Randing up their advocate at this day; 
but I am convinced they have been traduced by ſome of their ora- 

tors and ſome of their hiſtorians, and under that conviction, and 

that only Lace. 3 2 


* 


Certainly, Sir, the laws, ſo far as is confiſtent wiq ſubordina- 
tion and the order of good government, ſhould, in them;operation, 
be equal and indifferent; if poſſible, like the ſun, they ſhould 
* ſhine upon all alike.” However, where there had been a lang 
privation of light, prudence required that the reſtoration of it 
ſhould be adminiſtered by gradual proportions, otherwiſe it might 
operate rather to dazzle. than to direct; rather to wound the organ, 


than illuminate the object. VVV 
But after 80 years of general enforcement, and 20 years of gra- 


poſes; if I were not convinced that that is not the fact, I ſhould 


| dual relaxation, it is reaſonable that we ſhould conſider at leaſt 


{ with a temperate mind, whether any juſt cauſe ſubſiſts which 
a ould induce us to retain even a remnant of this ſyſtem... 
At che ſame time that I expreſs (as I have always done) my dif- 


nar origin, as well as their operation, in which view, although I 
Ulapprove the principle, I cannot cenſure or animadvert on our 
anceſtors for having adopted them. There was ſomething ſingular 
and critical in the conjuncture that preſſed forcibly on the temper 
and condition of their time, which was their apology, if not their 
juſtification. | r wed . 55 a3: 7255 e 8 1 
. C . „ 


approbation of theſe laws, it is but juſt that we ſhould look to | 


; (. 18, ). 


'* The unfortunate monarch 


| James II. who paid the-forfeit. of 


5 kis crbwn to the laws and conſtitution which he had violated, was #7 

_ ſtrongly impelled to this violation by his devotion to the Roman Ca- the 

tholic religion. He ſacrificed the laws on the altar of his faith. pre 

When he abdicated the crown of England—when another mo- ane 

narch was placed on the throne there —and when, by the laws of reli 

Ireland, he was no longer king of Ireland, he came over to this dee 

country, where the majority of the people being Catholic, either the 

forgot that he was no king, or embraced him as a martyr. They fins 

flew to his ſtandard, forgetting in the ſympathies of their faith, the WM <1f* 

conditions of their 2 — ü ˙ͤ y % RY civil 

In the ſubſequent ſucceſſes of king William, great landed for- tion! 

| feitures enſued, which forfeitures were undoubtedly founded in 9 

14 juſtice and the laws of the country; becauſe, as the ſtatute of Henry and! 

Þ the Eighth _ a happy ſtatute it was for Ireland) declared the to ge 

il ting of England ip/o fatto king of Ireland; the adherents in arms M 
Wl ts any other perſon, 1n oppoſition to that title, were guilty of trea- indee 
4 ſon, and ſubject to the penalties of forfeiture.  * | grant 
| Thus our laws pronounce on the forfeitures by reaſon of the re. ples, 
3 JJJöé OT TT TT | pledg 
4 But the animoſities natural between the victorious and the van- felfo 
* quiſhed— between thoſe who had relinquiſhed and thoſe who had ble fr 
. acquired, muſt have been acrimonious; and the laws that were 1s an 
Wl made at that period, were not only compoſed in, the temper of that To 
b controverſy; but they were calculated to defend theſe forfeitures combi 
1 from the majority of the people, by rendering the majority of the WWF one n 
1 JJVVVVVVVVT one lached 
i This is the impartial ſtory of thoſe laws. and en 
1 Whether our anceſtors were juſtifiable or not in the extent of The 
_ theſe prohibitions; whether the ſpirit of legiſlation exalted or de- have a 
| graded itſelf by thus rigidly retaliating on the violators of the old lherefo 
Wo laws; whether the law, that had been trampled upon by James, the pa 
4 ſhould, in the reign of William and of Anne, like a wounded ſer- bilcy 
1 pent, have turned back on its aſſailants, with ſuch a poiſonous among i 
= malignity.— Whether theſe proceedings were juſtifiable or not, we 'otlon t 
4 are not called upon at this day to determine; but we are called up- WW ant. 
4 on, as rational and diſpaſſionate men, to conſider whether in jul- o this, 
'3 tice, in policy, in the public proſperity, we can trace any go lation j 
| -cauſe for perſevering in this ſyſtem, or any part of it; and in this That 
1 | | jth (a we ſhould not be influenced by the heated imagina- cqua! la 

1 tion o 


'a Biſhop King on one fide, nor the inflammatory declama- | munity ! 
tions of a modern democracy on the other. 1, anc 
I remember, about 30 years ago, we firſt hegan in parliament "in only 
to queſtion the eee. the policy of thoſe laws; our efforts were ed. 
then unſucceſsful; but we ſowed the ſeeds that have been ſince ſo The e; 
_ "happily productive. Ceo . og thy Tag Iiteſs, 
The conceſſions to the Catholics in 1774, 1778, 1782, 179% n ste 
and 1793, are well known to you, and, I truſt, they live in the re- But ho 


membrance of the Roman Catholics. * dund to 


ul fay, 


. 


(+19 ). ru 
Having, in the firſt place, granted them a power to confirm by 


- the autHonity of an oath,” that allegiance which their conduct had 


proved for near a century; you, reſtore them * to the acquiſition # 


_— enjoyment of all perſonal property, and to the exerciſe of their 


religion.” Then to © the rights of purchaſe and inheritance in 
{ee-fimple ; to the exerciſe df learned and lucrative profeſſions; to 


me benefits of education and the endearments 1 and, 


finally, to a ſhare in the adminiſtration of the ſtate, by the exer- 


- iſe of the elective franchiſe, and a capacity to hold all offices, 


evil aud military, under the crown, ſubject only to a few extep- 
%%% ¼ ¼ . ono OL EP 
This is your career of conceſſion ! and, I muſt ſay, it was a great 
ind magnanimous ſacrifice of ancient prejudices and excluſive rights, 
to general benevolence and national proſperity. WEI 
What now remains as the object of further conteſhon ? Little 
indeed! Nothing but to repeal the few exceptions in your former 


| grants; thoſe proviſoes limiting in extent the operation of princi- 


ples, which you have already decided; — nothing but to offer a 
pledge of confidence to the ariſtocracy of the Roman Catholics, by 
fefloring the full exerciſe of that power, which ſhould be inſepara- | 
ble from the property you have already given; and which property 
is an hoſtage for the due exerciſe of the power it confers. 


Jo ſuppoſe that men who enjoy every thing under the ſtate, will | 


vive men property, without giving them the power naturally at- 
ached to it, is as abſurd as to give them the enjoyment of the ſun, 
and endeavour to preclude them from its light or its warm. 


The Roman Catholics have acquired conſiderable property; they 
have a great proportion and proprietorſhip in the ifland; and are 
lherefore bound by every motive that can affect the principles or 
tie paſſions of men, to the proſperity of the country, and the ſta- 
bilty of its government. Beſides, permit me to obſerve, that 
amongſt the propenſities univerſally attributed to their tenets, a de- 
tion to hereditary monarchy has always been confidered as predo- 
ninant. To this, perhaps, of old, they owed their misfortunes ; 
o this, in the preſent time, they may look for a reſtitution to their 
lation in the county. r 12 5 
That we ſhould by common rights and common intereſts; by 
qallaws and equal protection, engage every member of the com- 
unity in the protection of the whole, is a maxim ſo ſound in po- 
ty, and conformable to conſtitution, that any deviation from it 
10 only be juſtified or accounted for by ſome preſſing neceſſity 


The exiftence of that neceſſity in the preſent inſtance, has, I do 
dofeſs, been urged with much weight by men of great confidera-. 
on, great abilities, and great liberality of mind. © © 
But how juſtly ſoever we may reſpect their arguments, we are 
ound to examine them; how highly ſoever we may eftimate their 
Pons, it is upon our own that we wuſt act; and, for myſelf, I 
lt ſay, I can diſcover no ſuchineceffity, 777. 
Mi ' 2 LES 48 WE a. | We 


combine againſt the ſtate, is an irrational preſumption; and to 


Oe (( 281 )) 


Wi. have been told, that the ekerciſe of x Catholic power i. 
the ſtate 1s incompatible with, and muſt be ſubverſive A Pro- 
taſtant eſtabliſu ment. | 
That I deny! The eſtabliſhment formed at the Revolution, wi: 
an eſtabliſhment for the whole empire; confiſting of ten or twelve 
millions of people, the great majority of which were Proteſtant. 
Its baſis therefore was a Proteſtant King, a Proteſtant Church, and 
the Kang at the head of that Church. And however independent 
this country is, and ought to be in the powers of legiſlation, it i; 

inſeparably united to England, by the bonds of a common ſove- 
reign, who, is bound by the moſt ſacred obligations to maintain 

this eſtabliſhment. Now, Sir, T ſay, the Iriſh Catholics united 

Have not the power (and your Jiberality has not left them a tempta- 
tion) to overturn this great palladium of your conſtitution; thi; 

fundamental principle of the Revolution. 'The connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, which hangs upon this, is ſo effential 

to both, that its diſſolution would be the extinction of both. The 
Catholic creed does not go to theſe objects 1 
The Catholics ſwear, * that the Pope of Rome hag no temporal 
juriſdiction within this realm, —and they have never denied, that 
there is an eſtabliſhed church, and that the king is head of the eſta- 
A. s for chemſelves, they admit their reference to a foreign prelate 
on articles of faith, and the diſeipline of their worſhip; but that 
ſuch is paramount to their civil obligations; — that it can diſpenſe 
with oaths, abſolve allegiance, or cancel faith with hereticks, the; 
utterly deny, on the ſolemnity of thetr oaths; a ſanRimonious re- 
verence for which has been the ſole foundation of their paſt diſqua- 
—  bfications. If the authority of their oaths were not concluſive on 
them; if they could be diſpenſed with, they need not ſolicit the bill 
now before you.—The oaths that attach them to the. eſtabliſhed 
government and the ſtate are as ſtrong as our own. 

They ſwear © Allegiance to the King, and to maintain the fuc- 

That they deteſt and abjure the doctrine, that it is lawful te 

—  4njure any man under pretence of being an heretick. 
They diſclaim the infallibility of the Pope, and his power te 
remit fins, or abſolve them from their allegiance. © 


They folemnly abjure any intention to fubvert the preſent 
| church eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe of ſubſtituting a Catholic ef 
JJJõͤ %%% 
And they fwear * they will not exerciſe any privilege to which 
they are or may become entitled, to diſturb or weaken the Pro 
ceſtant religion and Proteſtant government in this kingdom. 
The moſt jealous ſtate that ever exiſted, could not require * 
ſtricter conformity to the prineiples of its eſtabliſhment, than what 
In times of ancient darkneſs, when pontifical ambition could 
ook to general dominion, the decretals of councils, and the tiger 
ſiations of the church were, I do admit, employed as the delu * 
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of popular ignorance, und the inſtruments of temporal b 
Great calamittes followed from the controverfies that enſued; and, | 
[ mult fay, all religions, when from ambitious motives they are led 
under the banners of bigotry, are almoſt equally cruel. Calvin | 
burned Serverus at Geneva; 8 Mary burned Cranmer at Lon- 
don —even the mild Bramins on the coaſt of Coromandel murdered 
St. Thomas at his devotion; becauſe, by the force of his girdle, C 
he removed a great beam that obſtructed the harbour of Melio- 
e; by which miracle he converted to chriſtianity Sagamo their 
Ling and thereby ſhook the foundation of their profeſſional power. 
ut in the preſent temper and condition of the world, appre- 
henfions from the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, appear, to my 
underſtanding, but as the dreams of prejudice, and the ancient de- 
cretals'of councils, which we have heard ſo much of, like the Sy- 
bil's leaves of old, are now ſcattered about by the winds, and ng 
man is found ignorant enough to gather them up. 5 
The Pope of Rome is an inoffenſive unafpiring prince—endea- 
youring (and J hope his endeavours will be crowned with ſucceſs) 
to maintain the permanency of his little temporal dominions, from 
| the rapacity and infidelity of his neighbours; and, in my mind, the 
references of the Catholics to him at this day on the articles of their 
faith, or the ceremonies of their worſhip, no more concern the go- 
yernment of the country, than the different Rates of ancient Greece 
were affected by the various journies of their ſeveral people to con- 
lult the oracle of Apollo in the ifland of Delphas. | © 
Qur ſtatute laws againſt appeals to Rome; the ſtatute againſt 
provifors z the act of faculties, and ſuch like, were made upon a 
different oecaſion, and for a different objet. e. 
Before the reformation, when the ſeveral ſtates of Europe were 
unſettled, and ſubje& to frequent convulſions; it was the cuſtom 
of the times for the different monarchs to appeal to the deciſion of 
the Pope of Rome, ſometimes againſt each other, ſometimes againſt | 
their own ſubjects, and ſometimes for their ſubjects to appeal 5 
againſt them. This practice, favoured by the blind zeal of the 
limes, threw a power into the hands of an aſpiring .prelate, formi- 
dable to every ftate in Chriſtendom.— To reſiſt which evil in theſe 
countries, the reformation took place; and theſe ſtatutes were wiſe- 
ly made „ to prevent appeals to Rome againſt the king 5 OT without 5 
his licence (as it is ſpecifically expreſſed) to guard the prerogative 
of the _— cw, nononoSio 
But when the papal power became circumſcribed, and ſuperſti- 98 
uon extin&, the 'obje& of theſe laws became extinct, and cannot 
it this day be conſtrued to go to references on caſes of conſcience, 
on articles of faith, or the rituals of any tolerated religion.—But. I 
have heard it ſaid © the Catholics of Ireland differ from the Catho- 


\ 


les of every other country.“ | 3 ; 5 25 
\ Þ pon what ground that aſſertion is made I cannot conceive, un- 
eis it be that „ ſome of their anceſtors, attached to a Catholic 
e forfeited their eſtates, which they wiſh to get back again.“ 
| Now even this circumſtance is not peculiar to Ireland; the landed 
„ 33 he property 
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15 1 by the victorious from the vanquiſhed, and * the former 


( 22 ) | 
y 1 Aol every. country in Europe is forfeited, land, ac. 


vided amongſt their adherents. _ 
But as to the notion of reclaiming theſe lands in 1 Ireland, of re- 


| 5 5 them for the deſcendants of thoſe who had forfeited them 


150 or 100 years ago; which deſcendants are not at this day to be 
traced through the mendicancy of the country; and that, by dif- 
zoſſeſſing thoſe whoſe length of poſſeſſion for above a century, is in 


itſelf a better title than hols who forfeited could probably ad. 


duce (they could not have had a better) ;—and. which forfetted 
lands are at this day, by purchaſe, become a great part of the 
wealth of the Catholics themſelves.—I ſay, ſuch a notion is a viſion 


| of too baſeleſs a fabrick for any young man to ſee, or old man to 
dream. 


No, no, Sir, the Catholics of Ireland 7 — (what every man in 
the world muſt know) that if, in our evil deſtiny, this country were 
to be, conquered. from its connection with England; our Jand; 
would not. be the endowment of the ancient proprietor or his deſ. 


cendant, but the plunder of the foreign adventurer. We might 


then ſay, with the Roman ſhepherd, © OH barbarus miles hoc habebit,” 
And as to the notion of their attachment to a Roman Catholic 
prince, that is a matter out of all calculation or debate. The ob. 
& of that attachment is at an end; the family is extinct, except 

in 1 75 perſon of an old cardinal, whoſe ſacred profeſſion, and To 


| treme age, preclude all poſſibility of a ſucceſſor, _ - 


I ſhall only treſpaſs further on your patience, to obſerve upon 


one argument more, which I have heard on this, ſubje&. 


It has been ſaid, © that a parliamentary reform (as it is called) 


- mak be the eonſaqurnee of your agreeing to this bill.“ —If I could 
| foreſee ſuch a conſequence; if I could be perſuaded that this mes- 
| ſure would be auxiliary to that tremendous notion of innoration; 
that raſh experiment on eſtabliſhed rights, and ſettled happineſs; 


that deluſive project of a repreſentation, unknown to our conſtitu- 
tion, and ſubverſive of its principles. —If I could conſider this mea. 

ſure. as conducing to ſuch an event, I would not heſitate a momeat 
to give it my decided oppoſition. 

But I cannot ſee how admitting ſome of the - AGM Catholic 
| ariſtocracy into the foremoſt ranks of the conſtitution, ſhould in- 

ſpire them with a with to alter or to ſubvert it. If the Roman Ca- 
: tholic gentlemen were admitted to an equal capacity. of fitting in 
| parliament with the Proteſtant, I cannot ſee what ſhould induce a 


_ diſcrimination of ſentiment between them concerning this ſubject; 


but if they were to be deluded into ſuch an enterpriſe, their energ] 
would be loſt. When the Roman Catholics, under the title of 


their loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the laws, ſolicit to be received into 


the boſom of the conſtitution, they have great weight from tle 
reaſonableneſs of their pretenſions; but if afterwards they were te 


come forward, deſiring that the onion. which had juſt em- 


5 braced . ſhould be altered, or es to their fancy 3 


their 
8 ; 
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bers, they would be impotent. ; ee 1 
I know very well that ſome men, more devoted to turbulence 


common.cauſe with the Roman Catholics,” in order to apply the au- 


thority of their numbers, and of the juſtneſs of their cauſe, to their 


own dangerous projects. I know very well too, that in the great body 


of the Catholics themfelves, ſome may be found of ſuch a turbulent 


ſpirit, as conceſſion would not conciliate, as privilege would not ſa- 


tisfy, or tranquillity delight; but in the former inſtance, the arti 
fice is too obvious to be dangerous; in the latter, it would be un- 


fair to judge the many for the crimes of the few. 


have addreſſed myſelf to every argument which has occurred to 
me; and I have expreſſed my ſentiments with impartiality at leaſt | 


on this great ſubject, © 115 
I cannot be alarmed by dangers that have long ſince paſſed away, 
nor will I combat ſuperſtitions, which I know are obſolete. We 
have nothing to fear from the people; we have already placed them 
in ſuch a ſituation, as that they muſt perceive (if they are not blind 


Engliſh equality, to the utmoſt extent of ſpeculation ; that the peo- 


any country which they have conciliated or conquered, whom it 


neral depreſſion, univerſal degradation. 


bu . 


It is as if the lofty mountains and aſpiring cliffs were to ſtoop their 


heads, to be tumbled into. the vallies; it would make the face of 
che earth level—but it would be a level of Rterility ; no more di- 
verfified by alternate production and ſhelter. I will not fay, with 
the poet, * the cloud-cap'd towers, and gorgeous palaces, the ſo- 
lemn temples are diſſolved, but they are fallen ! as if by their pro- 
tration to ovetwhelm' the land they were accuſtomed to ſhelter and 


6 1 15 # 
U beg pardon, Sir !—T cannot touch on this barbarous romance 
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welt demand would be ſo unjuſtifiable, that, wich all their films | 


than toleration, have, by a ſuſpicious connection affected to make 


to the condition of the world) that no political alteration can im- 
prove their condition; that no part of the terraqueous globe can 
furniſh them with ſo good or happy a government as their own.— 
As an enthuſiaſt to the Engliſh conſtitution, I would purſuęe the 
ſpirit of equal benefit and equal controul, that rational principle of 


ple may be led, by the compariſon, the more to deteſt the equality 

of the French democracy; to which, if they turn their eyes, they 
will ſee not equal rights, but equal wrongs—an equality, not of 
| property, but of poverty. There is not a man in France, nor in 


has not impoveriſhed ; the rich are plundered, and the poor are not 

| enriched ; the fountains are dried up that uſed to ſupply the wages 
of induſtry ; the ſpeculations of commerce; the recompence of in- 

duſtry ; or, the endowment of genius. The common beggar has 

loſt his inheritance in the bounty of the affluent ; the whole is ge- 


without emotion, nor can I avoid touching on it when it falls in 
my way. I would refer this contraft to the contemplation of my 
| countrymen 5 but their own good ſenſe muft have anticipated me. 
The preſent” biff goes ſtill further to diſplay the contraſt; to il- 
wy wo: NAS 7 of We x 5 : EZ r luſtrate 
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 lurate he diſcrimination ;? and if T had no ether reaſon, I would 


agree to it on that account. oO ˖ͤ Re MS. 
I think it -inoffenfive to the eftabliſhment in church and ſtate, as 
ſettled at the revolution; and it is recommended by this peculiarity, 
« that it would give ſatisfaction many years before it can come in, 


—_ Mr. RUXTON ſpoke a few words in favour of the bill. 


Kt. Hon, Mr. PELHAM, Mr. Speaker, I ſhall endeavour to 
follow the example, and attend to the recommendation of the right 
hon. Baronet near me, by a cool and diſpaſſionate inveſtigation of | 
the queſtion before us; for I confeſs, Sir, that I entertain no other 
feelings upon this ſubject, than ſuch as ariſe from that zeal and ani- 
mation which are inſeparable from warm and ſincere attachment 
to the conſtitution in n ſtate, in defence of which I am 
willing to join with a noble lord behind me, to ſpill the laſt drop of 
my blood, and ſpend the laſt ſhilling of my fortune, though I am 
aware that the laſt pledge may be conſidered as falling very ſhort of 
What has been offered by him. . 


*. 


I am deſirous of offering myſelf to your attention, and that of the 
houſe, before the impreſſion, which the ſpeech of the right hon. 
baronet may have made, is done away. But before I enter upon the 
queſtion at large, I muſt congratulate the houſe and the country, 
upon the diſplay of talents which appeared in the honourable 

member (Mr. Fitzgerald) who preceded him. They are ſuch 

as reflect .honoyr upon him and upon thoſe he - repreſents, and 
I truſt, that by a frequent exertion, the public will reap the full 
advantage of them. But, Sir, as the hon. gentleman is lately come 
into parliament, he will excuſe me if I addreſs;a few words to him 
y way of caution upon this ſubject. He has confidered and argu- 
_ ed the queſtion with the ingenuouſneſs that characterizes youth, and 
he naturally wiſhes that thoſe who have aſſiſted him in acquiring 
that privilege and honour he now enjoys, ſhould be in a fituation 
of being admitted to the ſame honour, and he is confident that they 
will defend the conſtitution with the ſame zeal that he entertains : 
himſelf. Sir, he will allow me to repreſent to him the danger of 
- conceding upon a principle of conciliation, and of giving too much 
credit to the Hotion of preventing future, by granting the preſent 
demands; I might requeſt him to take experience from our own 
time, and conſult the hiſtory of his country, or if I ſtate to him an 

Hypothetical cafe which he may find not totally without precedent 
in the annals of parliament, it will not be altogether unworthy of 
JJ OT PS Dn TOS 

Ik f in his reſearches he was to find, that à venerable and reſpected 

member of parliament, who could ſtate that he had been above 
thirty years a friend to the Roman Catholics, and conſequently 

could ſpeak with a degree of authority as to their opinions and in- 
tentions, which few or none but himſelf could pretend to, ſhould 
ſay upap an occaſion ſimilar to the preſent, that any thing _ 
ae 33 touches 


6 
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o | * 
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| totiched upon the canſtitution muſt be reſiſted, that even to them, . 


| (meaning the catholics) the principles of the conſtitution could nog 
de given up; and that rather than endanger that conſtitution, un- 
der which we all derived ſo much happineſs and ſuch ſolid advanta- 
ges he would perſiſt in thoſe reftrictions, the repeal of which he 
| now joinedin emanding. If, Sir, I ſay, he ſhould find a perſon 
ſuch 2s 1 have deſcribed, who after ſuch pointed and poſitive derla- 
rations, ſhould in the courſe of two ſhort years be drawn into a be- 
lief, that the conceſſions which he had ſhewn to be ſafe, were 
merely a prelude to ſuch as were dangerous, and that former miea- 
ſures conſiſtent with our ſecurity, were merely a ſtep to other mea- 
ſures, which muſt break in upon that conſtitution he had ſo fire. 
auouſly defended from all encroachment ; ought not the hon. mem- 
ber to feel ſome alarm at the confidence he has entertained for the 
future ſecurity of the conſtitution after the paſſing of this bill? I am 
ſure. that, poſſeſſing thoſe talents we have with ſo much pleaſureſeen 
. this night, he will not think me unfriendly do him, if I 
ih to prevent thoſe talents being hampered by 1mprovident 


pledges, or being betrayed into aſſurances, which the moſt experi- : 


enced have not been able to maintain. N 
I wiſh moſt ſincerely that this queſtion ſhould be fully and fairly 
inveſtigated, becauſe I am anxious that the decifion which thig 


founded. 


out an infringement of the conſtitution as eſtabliſhed at the revolu- 
tion, and endangering the proteſtant church eſtabliſhment, which 
formed a principal and integral part of that conſtitution 
If you admit the Catholics into the legiſlature, you muſt do more, 
jou cannot ſtop there; and I aſk the houſe whether they are pre- 
pared'to introduce a popiſh in the room of a proteſtant church eſta- 
bliikment. For myſelf I am free to ſay, that if the parliament in po- 
incal power becomes catholic, the church eſtabliſhment ought to 
be of the ſame perſuaſion. - We are not at the moment when we 
can oP decide which of the two perſuaſions is beſt ; though I 
im free to ſay I have my partialities, and I am not aſhamed of 
owning, even in this philoſophic age, the principles of my faith, of 


cnowledging my attachment to chriſtianity, and my perſuaſion 5 


that the proteſtant profeſſion is the beſt. There are men, I know, 


who think lightly of eſtabliſhments, and ſay that no inconvenience 


vould ariſe from the admiſſion of the 2 into parliament, be- 
aule they acknowledge that the diviſion of the church revenues 


Vhich-would be the neceſſary conſequence, would be no diſadvan- 
lge;. and they are ready to admit wt inevitably follow, that 
ul elabliſkment would ſoon decay, becauſe if two exiſted, _ 


houſe may form to-night, may give ſatisfaction to proteſtant and 
colic, by convincing them that it has been deliberate and well | 


I ſhall not enter into the detail of the different clauſes of the bill, 
but meet the, queſtion fairly upon broad conſtitutional grounds; 
and Sir, I fay, that the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and 
the declarations accompanying them, cannot be diſpenſed with with. 
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the prineeso tart, in d 
declined, and has now almoſt diſappeared; and the loyalty and at 
tachment to his preſent Majeſty, manifeſted by the catholics on a 


- 
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would contribute to! neither, and they would be probably in that 
tate of variance which would make them deſtroy each other. 

Sir, I muſt acknowledge that theſe diſcuſſions are not entirely ney 

to me, for long before I had any notion of having the honour of ſtand. 

ng in the ſituation I now do, entertaining as Jalways muſt, an anxie. 


ty about every thing relating to this country, I had converſed upon 
this ſubject with a perſon, whoſe comprehenſive mind, and tranſcen- 


dient abilities, could foreſee and meet every difficulty, and 274 
ad 


had the misfortune of differing with him upon this ſubject, I 


| ſome conſolation in finding that he was driven to the neceflity of 


admitting, that this conceſſion wquld end in a participation of eſta- 


bliſhment, and that this participation would ultimately deſtroy the 


eſtabliſhment ; a predicament indeed that gave him no concern, 


becauſe he was not anxious for any eſtabliſhment at all, which! 


believe to be the opinion of many who ſupport this queſtion. But] 


think it would have been juſtice in him, as it would be in them, to 
acknowledge and aſſert that opinion in the firſt inftance, in order 


that we might know what were the principles of thoſe with whon 


we were diſputing, 


It is improper to admit the Papiſts or Roman Catholics into ei . 
ther houſe of parliameht, without diſpenſing with thoſe oaths 
' which were eſtabliſhed at the revolution. Confider, therefore, and 


let us examine for a moment how they ſtand, and how they are 


| l framed. It has been admitted by the beſt hiſtorians and the wiſefl 


* 


a politicians of this age, that the great men who eſtabliſhed the con- 
ſtitution at the revolution, formed it upon clear and intelligible 
principles, unincumbered with any unneceſſary matter, and thereby 


made it intelligible to every one. There was nothing ſuperfluous: 


: Although political conſiderations had their influence in the manner 
of conducting it, they eſtabliſhed only conſtitutional principles and 
maxims. A proteſtant church eſtabliſtment formed a leading and 


eſſential part of that conſtitution. Proteſtant predominancy, an ex. 


preſſion I have borrowed from a catholic authority, was a dil 
 tinguiſhing character of the whole; and the wiſe men of that time 
thought it neceſſary to ſecure the permanency of their eſtabliſhment, 
by requiring oaths and, declarations as teſts of attachment to ib, 


om choſe who formed the legiſlature, and were to fill the offices a 
high truſt in the ſtate. By theſe means all political power was put 


into the hands of prateſtants alone and avowedly ſo.— The reftric 


tions, penalties and diſqualifications, that were afterwards impoſed 
upon papiſts, originated in the circumſtances of the times, and were 
founded in egpediency ; the papiſts were politically connected witl 

Vibe Kore of Stuart; in the courſe of time that famil! 


Ferggs occaſions, have produced and warranted a relaxation ot 4 
thoſe penal ſtatutes, which originated in the circumſtances of ths 


times, and were founded, as I have ſaid, in expediency. But Us 
relaxation by no means did, or could induce, or juſtify an alteratio" 
in the conſtitutional principles of the revolution, or weaken the pe-. 


manencf 


e 
waneney of the fundamental ſtatutes eſtabliſhed for its ſecurity. 
Sir, the catholic and proteſtant, in regard to ſecurity for their. per- 
ſons, characters, and properties, and in regard to civil rights in, ge- 
neral, ſtand at preſent upon the ſame footing. I know it has been 
{aid, that it is a ſophiſtical ſtatement to repreſent the catholic and 
roteſtant on the ſame footing, when an oath is required, which it 
1s known a catholic cannot take 1n order to come into parliament, 
and I admit the truth of this objection: But you will recolleR that 
it does not apply to civil rights, but to politicabpower ; and I avow, 
ir, that I mean to. exclude the catholic and every diſſenter, of 
whatever deſcription, from that power, who willnot give-that teſt of 
his attachment to the proteſtant eſtabliſhment in church and tate, 
which was preſcribed at the revolution, and under which, catholic 
and proteſtant have both derived ſuch great advantages. 
The great and wiſe men who eſtabliſhed the tonſtitution at the 
revolution, thought theſe oaths or gat guards and protections 


to a proteſtant eſtabliſhment, and after an experience of an hundred 


o „„ „ $3 
It has been argued with dexterity, more than with effect, I hope, 

by the right hon. baronet near me, that we have nothing to fear 
from the Roman Catholics, that their attachment to the Pope is 
| loſt, and that they will as readily ſupport the proteſtant eſtabliſh- 


| years, of the bleſſings derived from it, I am not prepared to give uß 


ment as the proteſtants themſelves. Sir, in the firſt place, I will 


not pay the papiſts in general ſo bad a compliment as to ſuppoſe, 
that they have not as fincere a preference for their church, as 1 
have for that to which I have the honour to belong, and I can ad- 
mit without imputation upon any difſenter, that every one would, 
if he had it in his power, ſubſtitute a church congenial to his own 
perſuaſion in preference to.one to which he could not conform. 
But Sir, the right hon. Baronet has thought proper to repreſent 
the power of the pope as ridiculous, for the purpoſe of calming the 
alarms of the houſe about their own church; he has repreſented | 


that potentate in a fituation which I cannot hear without regret; not 


that I have more partiality to the tenets and doctrines of his Holi- 7 


neſs, than the right hon. Baronet, but becauſe I ſee from the 


means by which his power has been overthrown, that religion is 
elf in danger. —Beſides I am never diſpoſed to trample upon 


fallen greatneſs. The effects of the overthrow of the authority of 


the Pope, however in itſelf abſurd. and unjuſtifiable, are certainly 
luch, as might have been a ſubject of ſerious alarm and confide- 
ration to every thinking man. The overthrow. of his power has 
not been the effect of enlightened reaſon, but has been produced by 
a ſpirit of atheiſm ſupported by political anarchy ; and ſurely, Sir, 
when we contemplate the miſerable ſituation .'of France, where 
here has been a vain attempt of introducing the goddeſs of liberty 
in the place of chriſtianity; we cannot feel any ſtrong inducement 
o give up a church eſtabliſhment, for by this alone can we hope, 
after what has happened in France, that any religion can be pre- 
ſerved in the country. So far from thinking the decline of the 
— ind „ popes 


0} 


| pvpe's authority, and the diſſolution of all attachment to the Ro. * 


| man Catholic perſuaſion, a reaſon for taking away any of thoſe pro 

1 props, which have ſupported our own eſtabliſhment, it becomes thol 
[| 2 1h neceſſary to foruify and protect it, in order to ſecure the had 
4 exiſtence of ſome religion in the land, It is ewing to the looſe. rec 
4 peſ of morals and religious opinions, that we ſee men of ſuc}, 8 
It different tenets. and adverſe perſua ſions join upon this queſtion, we 
11 they feel no difficulty to 4 the catholic in making an inroad eſta 
iN upon the. conſtitution in church and ſtate; becauſe, if they can a5 I 
kt employ them ſucceſsfully in making the firſt breach, they know in f 
4 _ thay can then commit catholic and proteſtant, and riſe upon the finc 
i pho mh pheromones Were ao be Up whi 
I The right hon. Baronet will conſider that this alarm ariſes from tant 
I. prejudice; but, Sir, I think I might venture to afk him, though I ſhey 
4 could not preſume to caution a man of his experience and age, a; by 
14 I ventured to do an hon. member in the beginning of the Debate, | 
Wh Whether he would recommend to the houſe to take any ftep, or pert 
| form a deciſion upon any affurance he could give, that the catho- vill 
1 lies would never attempt, when they had it in their power, in con- the 
18 ſequence. of their being admitted to a ſhare of the legiſlature, ta unde 
3 demoliſh the proteſtant church, and ſubſtitute the Romiſh in its lc 
5 ſtead, or that thoſe who ſupport their claims do not look to a ha 
_ oe nano ftw 

I I have endeavoured to argue this queſtion as abſtractedly as the 7 


ubject of it would admit; and I am confident, that if I have been 
ſueceſsſul in proving that this bill is inconfiſtent with the exiſt- | 
ing conſtitution, I ſhall not be confidered as any enemy to the ca- 
 tholic more than to the proteſtant. I maintain, that by ſupport- 
ing the conſtitution, I am a friend to both. I will ſay more: 
This bill, if carried, muſt neceffarily weaken the connection be- 
tween Great Britain and this country, and if it ſhould have that 
tendeney, I am not only ſpeaking for both proteſtant and catholic, 

but for mankind; for whom is Europe to look to for its hberty 

at the preſent eriſis, but to the protection and power of Great 

An hon. gentleman whiſpers—a poor dependance— Sir, [ 

will venture to ſay, that it is a remarkable feature in the hiftory 

of thefe times, that even in the convention where there is no re- 
een perſons, where kings, princes and minifters are freely 
_* ſpoken of, and their intrigues developed without reſerve, there 
55 has never been the flighteft inſinuation of on in the court 
of Great Britain; © however great their animoſity may be, they 
book to Great Britain with awe, as every other country courts ber 
/ TL CO 

I hag been urged by ſome gentlemen both in and out of the houſe, 

chat the conceffion of the right of voting neceſſarily induced the 

elaim that is now made: If I had erg Ireland at the time, | 

confeſs that I might have pauſed upon that queſtion ;” but it by no 

means follows, that ar of fitting in parliament, and holding 

great offices, ariſes out of the other. A right of voting might pit 
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in influence in this houſe; (and perhaps its exiſtence may be 
| proved this night) which would tend to give a ſecurity to the ca- 
tholics for the enjoyment and continuance of thoſe. advantages they 
had lately acquired; that fort of influence is felt in England, and 
reconciles the notion of not being repreſented. OY 

Sir, it is no longer a queſtion of indulgence and expedieney, 
we muſt now decide whether the principles of the conftitution as 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution are to be ſupported-or not. I rejoice 
4 much as any man, at all the relaxations that have taken place 
in favour of the Roman Catholics; and I will prove to them the 
ſincerity of my profeſſions by ſupporting the conſtitution under 
which they derive ſo many advantages in common with the proteſ- 
tants, and I will endeavour- to give ſtability to the whole, by 
ſhewing a firm and temperate determination to refift all inroads 

upon it. 6 OE | ahi 


I will give ſecurity to the catholic as well as proteſtant pro- 
perty, by a cool and deliberate decifion upon this point; and I 
will endeavour to reſcue the innocent and well intentioned from 
the artifices of thoſe ſecret enemies, who wiſh to engage them in 
undermining the conſtitution under a falſe pretence of acquiring 
perſonal emancipation, by an open, firm, and manly declaration, 
That even for them I will not ſacrifice the principles of the con- 
oo J ala» 
Sir L. PARSONS ſaid, it was evident that the Cathalie bill was 
in itſelf a meaſure of no concern to the Engliſh cabinet: for no 
one had contradicted the ſtatement, that had been made on the ſub- 
ject by Lord Fitzwilliam and his miniſters. —Beſfides, though every 

one here underſtood immediately after his arrival that it was to have 
been the principal feature in his adminiſtration; yet upwards of 
two months elapſed, miniſters in England knowing this, before 
| they notified a diſſent from it: and then too it appeared by the Dube 

of Portland's letter, that the meaſure was only to be deferred, not the 
principle condemned. This proved that Engliſh miniſters only 
viſhed to make this meaſure ſubſervient to their own machinations, 
and that they thought a majority in that houſe would be fo baſe. 


and corrupt as to join, them in doing ſo.—In 1792 a. majority de- | 


cided againſt giving any further privileges to the Catholies—Io 
(799 the ſame majority 2 the Catholic bill—At the beginning 
of this ſeſſion every one believed, that a majority would have — | 
for this- bill: every one believe that a majority will: vote againſt: in 
dow; and ſhould the Engliſh miniſters in the next ſeſſion wiſh it 
mould paſs, who does not believe, that a majority will vote for it 
then? beſides if the Engliſh miniſtry ſhould be cha 
Fer not very remote, this bill would be immediately adopted 
it then worth while in order to ſtave off this meaſure at the ur- 
molt for a year or two, to keep the people, at ſuch a critical time 
3s this, in a ſtate. of irritation and diſcontent? I ſay, there is no 
Wexpreſsly againſt Catholics fitting in parlia ment: nor were they 
excluded by any act but one which paſſed in 1782, commonly call- 


ed | 
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ed Velrerton's act. That required that Members ſhould take the 
doath of ſupremacy and ſubſcribe the declaration; and in theſe there 
were three things contrary to the tenets of the Catholics, viz. an 


abjuration of the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and of the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. 
As to the two laſt they were matters purely of religious concern, 


and to exelude a man from Parliament becauſe he choſe to pray to 


the Virgin Mary, or believed in tranſubſtantiation, was too abſurd 
to dwell on: but as to the papal ſupremacy, that was a matter of 
ſtate, and deferved conſideration. - Mr. Locke on 'Toleration main- 
tains, that the only principle upon which any government can refuſe 

to tolerate any religion, is if any of the tenets of the religion be dan- 

gerous or injurious to the government. Now thoſe tenets of the 
Catholic church which were fo eſteemed, the Catholics of Ireland 
have abjured. By the oath in the Catholic bill of 1793 they ab- 


5 55 jure the infallibility of the Pope; they abjure his abſolving power; 


and they abjure his temporal ſupremacy.— His ſpiritual ſupremacy 
only remains, and who is fo filly as to have any apprehenfion from 

this now?—PFormerly the power of the Popes was very formidable: 
they were the principal inſtigators here of the Catholics againſt the 

Proteſtants. Neve Urban the 8th applauded the zeal of the Iriſh 


Catholics in propagating their faith by-warring a 


a full and plenary indulgence and remiſſion of their fins. He ſup- 
_ plied the . here with money: he ſent Renuncini as his nun- 
cio here to encourage them to fight for the Catholic faith. But 
Who fears the Pope now? or who thinks he would now inſtigate 
the Catholics to rebel? But the other day, ſo little is he now fear- 


ed by our government, and ſo funk is he in his own country, a re. 


giment was ſent from this kingdom to 
therefore to have any apprehenſion from. 
when his temporal ſupremacy, his infallibility, his abſolving pow. 
er, in ſhort every thing that made him formidable is abjured, and 
his authority ſo withered and decayed here and every where. How 
abſurd then is it to compare the preſent time with the paſt; and 
ſay that the laws which were neceſſary formerly are neceſſary now!? 
But even formerly, when Popes were in all their plenitude of power, 
Catholics were not exeluded from parliament. The firſt time any 


3 him. It is childiſh 


ocäth of ſupremacy was enacted in this country was at the reforma- | 


tion in the reign of Henry the VIIIth, but members of parlia- 
ment were not required to take it, and Catholics continued to fit 


in parliament. It was repealed in the ſucceeding reign ;—and it 


was afterwards re · enacted in the reign of Elizabeth.— Still howe- 

; quired, that members of -partiament ſhould take 
it, and Catholics &il ſat in parliament: and ſo they continued to 
do till 1641; when in conſequence of the rebellion, a reſolution 

ed, but not a law, requiring the oath of ſupremacy to be ta“ 
ken by the members; and this in conſequence of the interference 
of the Pope and the Jeſuits in that rebellion,  _ = 


at N 
* * ; * 
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of the invoca- 


| ainſt heretics in 
the horrid rebellion of 1641, and immediately after granted them 


18 ſpiritual ſupremacy now, 
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Hut Catholics were ſoon again admitted intò partiament, by dur 
\nceftors, and ſo they continued to be, until the revolution, that is 
for 150 years did-Cathohics fit in parliament; and this too at a time 
when they believed in all the moſt dangerous tenets of their church 
hen the Popes in every reſpect were moſt formidable, and when 
the Catholics poſſeſſed a, very conſiderable part of the landed pro- 


4 


y.of the kingdom ;—and when therefore there were ten times as 
many of them in parliament as there could poſſibly be now, if this 
pill were to paſs;—and yet during all that time there was no act 


of theirs in parliament from which any inconvenience to the ſtate 


was ſuffered. And though they. were excluded from the houſe of 
commons for a ſhort time in 1641, yet it was for nothing they did 
in parliament, but for what they did out of it; and ſo little were 
our anceſtors apprehenſive of any danger from re- admitting them, 
that they re-admatted them ſoon after; and in the reign of Charles 

Il. when they were excluded from the Engliſh parliament, they. 
were not from the Iriſh. Thoſe therefore who aſſert that theſe 


ed if Catholics were admitted into parliament, have in the teeth of 
their aſſertion this poſitive fact, that for a century and a half preced- 
ine the revolution, Catholics did fit in every parliament here, and 
yet during that time theſe kingdoms did continue united, and the 
eſtabliſhed religion unſubverted; nor was any act paſſed in all that 
time to the prejudice of either. —At the revolution Catholics were 
xxcluded; but how? Not by an Iriſh, but by an Engliſh act. An, 
i& which no one will preſume to ſay, has any authority in this. 
kingdom. . On this principle Chief Baron Yelverton's act was paſſ- 
ed in 1782: his enjoins members to take the oath and make the 
declaration which preclude Catholics from parliament : the repeal 

of this act would admit them: and this ee. the ignorance of 
tiole who ſay, that the king would by aſſenting to the admiſſion of 
Catholics here, violate his coronation oath: for to repeal an act 
which he paſſed in 1782, that is in 22 years after he took his 'goro- 
tation oath, could not be a violation of that oath. He concluded 
by ſaying, that from his own knowledge, and from the informa- 
jon he received from numbers who knew the Catholics well, he 
vas perſuaded, that their prieſts had almoR totally loſt their influ- 
ence over them: that they would not therefore be influenced by 
them, but by their-landlords in the diſpoſal of their votes; that al- 


ſore chat no apprehenſion ought to be entertained from admitting 
Catholics into parliament, as the number would be very ſmall that 
ould be admitted did this bill paſs: that it would certainly paſs 


In end at once to all diſſention and diſunion in the country. If 
e people were united, they might ſet their external foes at nought; 
ad be henceforth a nation, which none without would dare to af- 

» and none within to trample upon. M 


kingdoms would be ſeparated, and the eſtabliſſied religion ſubvert- 


polt all the landlords of the kingdom were Proteſtant; and there- 


ty ſoon, and that it was better it ſhould do ſo now, and ſo put i | 


_ foreadjure'the honourable perſons that compoſed that aſſembly to 
reſpect the oaths that the wiſdom df their predeceſſors had placed 


Ln CO EF 
_ © Right Hon. Mr. CUFFE aid, he could only judge of Lord 
Fitzwilliam' intentions on this ſubject from general report; for 
though in very early life he had the happineſs of being inti. 
_ mately known to that nobleman, whom he much reſpected and 
admired, yet he had never fpoken to him upon that ſubject. The 
bill before the houſes was matter of the higheſt importance, and 
every man ſhould form His determination by the conviction of his 
on mind, regardleſs of any party motive; for himſelf, having no 
object in view but the good of his country, he would conſider only 
how that might be affected by the bill; and in confidering this, 
two queſtions naturally preſented: —Firſt, what benefit had reſult. 
ed to the country from the indulgences already extended to the Ro. 
man Catholics; whether they had contributed to the peace and 
proſperity of the country, or had only been an incitement to new 
claims and turbulent importunity ? And ſecondly, how far the 
houſe, by entering on a meaſure fo very deſperate as the preſent 
bill, would injure the proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? As to the firſt queſ. 
tion: the benefit that immediately ſucceeded the indulgences grant- 
end in Lord Weſtmorland's adminiſtration, was a cloſe confedeney 
formed between the heads of the Roman Cathoke convention, and 
the diſaffected of Belfaft, for the purpoſe of forcing a parliamentary 
reform; ſeditious publications, by which the country has been kept 
min a ſtate of partial inſurrection: And now thoſe people, who 
_ formerly came as humble ſupplicants to entreat for favour and in- 
dulgence, come like ſwaggering bullies to demand a reftoration af 
rights! Sir, this conduct never can ſucceed; the houſe of com: | 
mons never will ſubmit to be ſwaggered into compliance; and thoſe 
who attempt to impreſs you with fear, let their numbers be ever 
10 great, will only excite yeur indignation. In what he ſaid, Mr. 
 Cuffe did not mean to include all the Roman Catholics ; many of 
the noblemen and gentlemen of that religion were perſons of great 
worth and honour; but it was of the ſeditious papiſts of the me- 
tropelis he ſpoke—men who had nothing leſs in view than the de- 
| AruRtion of the conſtitution, and eftabliſhing in its ſtead the tyran- 
ny+\and anarchy of France, and to ſeparate this kingdom from Eng- 
land. "TS this was true, and it was maniſeſtly ſo, the ſecond was 
_ anſwered. With a conſtitution different from England we could 
not long remain connected the proteſtant church muſt inſtantly 
| periſh: To preſerve the connection af England, we muſt have the 
_ fame<Conftitution, the ppm es) the ſame religion. He did there- 


as guards to the conſtitution ;—the baths taken by the king at his 
coromation—the oaths taken by every member on obtaining a ſeat 
in that houſe, and not raſhly break the bands which connect Ire- 

land with the Britiſh; Empire. | C | 
Colonel BLAQUIERE faid, that the bill produced was dab. 
gerous to the conſtitution. He ſtated, that it went in a dire 
Ane to overturn the realm both in church and ſtate. He expreſ 
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Ys ſurpriſe to find the Right Hon.” mover perſiſted ; that hows 
"ever, he owned he was preſent ſome time ago, when the Right 
Hon, member prefaced this bill, and at the ſame time he thought 


he ſounded the knell of the conſtitution of England in the houſe of 


commons. of Ireland: be ſaid, that he was the more ſurpriſed, as 
He had often heard him ſpeak of the Britiſh conſtitution with the 
greateſt reverence, and, as he thought, with a degree of love: 
He ſtated, that in his doing it, he muſt have been ſenſible of th 

19 there muſt be in giving cauſe at this time for jealouſies in 
the kingdom, and that it ſurely was a very dangerous meaſure.— 
He ſtated that the fceptre being ſwayed: by a catholle, was a mea- 
ſure to be guarded againſt by all proteſtants. He then entered in- 
to an hiſtorical detail to prove his aſſertions; he ſtated firſt, that 


in the reign of Charles II. the act of ſettlement paſſed ; that the 


commons fearing the ſovereignty might devolve to the next in ſue- 
ceſſion, that a bill of excluſion was brought forward to prevent the 
ſueceſſion, and that it was carried by a majority of 79.— The king 
was incenſed at this proceeding, and uſed his utmoſt to prevent its 
paſſing in the upper houſe, it was notwithſtanding brought forward, 
and the bill was rejected by only two. He continued his hiſtorical = 
argument, to ſhew his reaſons for oppoſing the bill. He then ftat- 

ed king James's acceſſion, and that almoſt immediately upon it, he 


ſummoned a catholic patliament, and repealed ' at once the act of 0 
ſettlement; and ſoon after, by his own authority, repealed all the 


penal ſtatutes; he ſaid it was unneceſſary to ſay more on that reign. 
He then dwelt ſtrongly on the reign of queen Anne; he ſaid ſhe. 


Was educated a proteſtant, and ſhe had taken the coronation oath 


but that ſhe had not aſcended, the throne two years, when ſhe vio- 
lated that oath. He ſtated different occurrences in that reign, | 
and, in particular, that the queen, during her whole reign, endea- 
voured to place the Pretender on the throne; and had it not been 
for that determined parliament, doubts might ariſe whether or no 
we ſhould have now our moſt gracious ſovereign on the throne.— 
He Rated, that the ſmalleſt tincture of the catholic communion re- 
maining could never be eradicated. He called upon the houſe to 
fay, in caſe they paſſed the bill, what ſecurity could they have for 
their lives and properties?—He begged leave to ſay, that with re- 
yard to their lives, they were trifling in compariſon to the conſti- 
tution ; and with regard to their properties, that he was not .averſe 
to declare, that he ftood there as a perſon of none.— He ſaid that 


bis children were his property; that he had educated them in the 


ere religion, and that he could not help but to lament, that 
in a few years they would be obliged to ſeek for an aſylum in a 
foreign cquntry.—He would not decide on the queſtion too preci- 
'Ptantly ; that they were now in an awful ſtate: that the com- 
Mons he hoped would imitate the parliament of queen Anne; that 
they at this moment had an opportunity of ſhewing themſelves 
bold and Ready. He added, let the miniſters have * 1 to declare 
d his majeſty, that the commons of Ireland have placed the Britiſn 
conſtitution in the centre of _ houſe; and the baſis of it is 
e . FT „ 


more.! 


1 


| been ſa 


ky by Counſellor. Egan. 


Sir J. BLAQUIERE reſiſted. it that the Houſe was in full 
poſſeſſion of the merite of the queſtion, and would be better able te 
decide at this time when their minds were fully impreſſed with the 
magnitude and importance of this tremendous meaſure, than at any 
futute day At was true, he admitted there was one inſtance on the 
Engliſn journals of ſueh a proceeding; when the Houle overwhelm- 
| ed by the: eloquence of s a gentleman in oppofition (Mr Sheridan) | 
_ adjourned. the debate ʒ but no ſuch circumſtance has appeared in 
this debate and as that proceeding in the Engliſh Houſe has been 
productive of much inconvenience he hoped the Houſe would 
avail themſelves: of this . example; and: avoid falling into the ſame 


error. 


Sir EDWARD- NEWENHAM ſaid, that ſome gentlemen 

who had ſpoke iv this debate, inſinuated that Roman Catholics 
. compoſed · the glorious volunteer army which on a former. occaſion 
ſaved this coumtey,  whereas-it id a well known fact that there were 
. few, very few Roman Catholics in that body of men. I allow, 
ſiaid he, that latterly there were a body of meg who ſtiled them- 
ſelves the national volunteers, or guards compoſed: almoſt entirely 
of Roman Catholics z theſe men wofe green jackets, / green helmets 
and green cockades; they had the-Iriſh: barp/as their arma; but 7 

_ the cromn AIT learned gentlemen have ranſacked. the-p48* * 


* 
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kill 
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kifry to ptove when and how. the Roman Catholics were depriyed; 
of ſeats in Parliament; for his part he, was free to own,: that it 
was: a matter of indifference to him, for he would not now give 
them ſeats. | Look at the petitions on your table; they, without. 
any variation, demabd a'repeal-of ALL the reſtrictive laws under 
which, they fay,-tlity labour, This bill fully complies with the 


prayer of thoſe petitions, except that it does not admit a Papiſt. 


to inherit the throne of this kingdom. Their committees, their 


| —.— their Francis ſtreet orators, all join in the moſt unqua - 
51 ed 


ed abuſe of every Proteſtant that preſumes to differ from them. 
This:is a juſt ſpecimen of Popiſh toleration. 


. Are Proteſtants to be debarred the freedom of debate? Are their 
words to undergo the ſcrutiny of Popiſh inquiſition? They have 
ow ſhewh us what we are to expect if they obtain more power. 
In order to andi this abuſe, a prieſt was choſen preſident at one 
af their late meetings; where the moſt violent reſolutions, ill-be- 
coming the ſuppoſed miniſters of peace, were adopted. The holy 
prelideht, and the reſt uf the holy aſſociated prieſts, were particu- 


larly thanked for their cordial co-operation in the buſineſs of that 


ft 


day. Now; Sir, let us ſee what the bufineſs of that day way; it 
was a ſtring of reſolutions abuſing. ſuch Proteſtants as differed: from 


them, particularly the majority of the corporation of the metropo- 
lis; they call the Proteſtant cauſe a preſtrate cauſe ; they ſay, that 


they view with {corn and indignation. thoſe' 41 members of that cor- 


| poration/who+ ſupported that cauſe; they call them the ſhameleſs 


advocates of unqualified oppreſſion and avowed monopoly. If, 
Sir, this bill ſhould paſs, then indeed the Proteſtant cauſe would a 


be proſtrate:; then, indeed, we ſhould feel their indignation by the 


ſs of. property; and our civil and religious liberties, They ſpeak 
with in that reſolution,” when they ſay they view thoſe 41 men 


| with-ſcorn,! for there never was a popiſh writer or a popiſh orator 


that did noł treat all Proteſtants with ſcorn; their publications talk 
of cufiiting” all religions, but every man of common ſenſe knows 
that it is the leading principle of the power and religion of Rome, 
which ſays, with al the'thunders of the Vatican, that no faith is 


do de kept with heretics. By a paltry and daring attempt to ridi - 


eule, they: ſtile the majority of the city corporation Proteflant.af- 
audaney men. Cammitting ourſelves is become the faſhionable order 


| of the day, therefore I commit myſelf to the Proteſſant principles 


of the Proteſant a/cendahry, mer of the Proteſtant corporation of the 
aty-of Dublin, 80 cordially do I coincide with them in opinion 
tat I-ſhould thank any friend for promiſing me to have engraved on 
ay; tomb, “ Here reſteth the body of a friend to the Protgfant 4 


endancy. If we paſs this bill, there remains hut one diſability, 0 


nich is that no papiſt can wield the ſceptre of the crown of Ire- 


knd; but that remaining trie would be: repealed as a matter of 
„Amp mind These is not a clauſe in the whole bill that daes not 
ne ageinſt the Proteſtant intereſt and our condectinn with — | 
Great in. Can it be imagined, that if they had ſeats in this 
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the bill in toto am adverſe to 1ts-principles, for I am a friend to 


May, 1795) may be celebrated in the Proteſtant calendar, as we 


| ples of the immortal William the houſe of Hanover owes its diadem 
| cede, without ſhaking the empire to its foundation. The Engliſh 
would never accede to a breach of the compact and act of ſettle- 
ment; Lam therefore for the rejection of the bill. 5 
5 Mr, W. SMITH. Sir, it has not been without eon ſiderable ſur· 
pPairiſe, that I have this night heard the Bill of Rights made uſe of 
(if I may expreſs it) as a bill of proſeription: That I have heard 
of the great body of the people, made uſe of as an authority to 


| millions of men, rhes-lourcs of our people. ir, ſupport 


ture of political power in this country. I cannot hefitate to pro- 
nounee that in our revered conſtitution, its origin and end is the 


them with thoſe powers, he will reply, that the juſtneſs of ther 


provifions of municipal law, makes treaſon. an offence, and loyalty 


ahn juſtifiable ſource of power, my aſſertion might be refuted by 
tte logic of a dungeon; but this poſition: cannot offend 


481 


houſe, they would not endeavour to repeal ALL acts of attz indett 
and forfeitures. - If a time of general trouble ſhould occur in this 
kingdom, they would tack thoſe bills of _ to the money bills, 
and thereby unhinge government or gain the point: I am againſt 


our preſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate. Some of theſe peti- 
tioners, in their late meetings; fay that the awful moment is come, 
nunc aut nunguam. In that point I readily join iſſue with them, 
for that point is, whether we -ſhall have a popiſh or a proteſtant 

parliament; there is no alternative—there muſt be either a popiſh 
or a proteſtant aſcendancy, for you might as ſoon expect to waſh the 
Ethiopian white, or make the leopard change his ſpots, as that the 
church of Rome would bear an equal power. 


- T moſt ardently hope that the memory of this day (the th of 


* 


now celebrate the 12th of July, 1691—we have George the Third 
to ſupport the conſtitution of William the Third. To the princi- 


— to the principles of this bill the houſe of Hanover can never ac- 


a bill, whoſe avowed purpoſe was to affert the rights and liberties 
Warrant us in excluding from all ſhare of political power three 


Catholic claims, on the ground of general juſtice, and temporary 

expedience. In fact, he who demonſtrates the juſtice of a meaſure, 
goes far towards proving the policy of that meaſure. The abſtract 
juſtice of ſatisfying the Catholic demand is deducible from the na- 
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ſecurity of civit right. Aſk a theoriſt, who, having ſcrutinized 
the Britiſh ſcheme of government, finds the 22 endowed with 
moſt important powers to explain to you the juſtice of inveſting 


authority conſiſts in this, that it is neceſſary towards protecting the 
rights of the ariſtocracy. Turn this anſwer to a teft of the pro- 
priety of Catholic claims. Do they act unreaſmmably in. requiring 
4 ſecurity for thoſe civil rights, whoſe fafe enjoyment is what, 
ſpeaking in the abſtract, and throwing out of our conſideration the 


a duty ?—There are countries, Sir, where if I ſhould pronounce 
that its tendency to ſecure mens civil rights from violation is the 


the power 
"Hh lin 


— 
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fi fiſting here, fince it but r e of chat eng 


om whence they flow. Are not. 
btlels: and of rights which our late liberality has muc 


means for their protection? Qur recent 0 fis were of no value, if 
not intended to be permanent: of litt 


ble in ſocial life ;—take privilege as a pledge for their perpetual en- 


teting powers, holds the former inſecurely, and at the 
others. Our rights are our conſtitutional poſſeſſions; our privi- 


lege, the entrenchment with which we fence them in. Why ſhould 
this latter be denied to the Catholic ſubject On what principle? 
—On none of thoſe, aſſuredly, which ſupport the conſtitution. 


Abſtractedly ſpeaking, in the ſpirit of Britiſh, freedom, political 


power is either na where juſt, or it is but juſtice to extend it to the 
Catholics; but the Catholics are a diſtinct ſect—a ſeparate branch 


of the community from us!—By ſo much the more entitled to claim 


a thare of power; for by ſo much the leſs likely are we to guard 


their rights; in whoſe ſecurity we take no immediate intereſt gur- 


eg Recux again to the privileges which our nobility poſſeſs : 
uſe the body of our ariſtocracy is 


e 
it 18, amongſt other reaſgns, becauſe 
iſtinct, that its members are properly inveſted with 3 pow- 
ers- But enough of general topics; I come now to th 
expecience of the meaſure, FFF 


Uity of a meaſure. way but doubtful, I would ſuffer its unpalatable- 


| nels to weigh againſt its adoption. It ſeems a becoming principle 
in every free government, that popular inclination ſhould turn a 
f the multitude is not law, but it 
may be evidence; it may not bind, but it ſhould influence. In re- 
jecting the Cathalic claims, ſhall we comply with the public wiſh? 
Undoubtedly nat: for. the Catholics are the public ;—conſider this 


wavering balance. The will o 


maturelx; they are the great body of your people; it is no very 
extravagant hyperbole to call them Treland. Conſider r 
preſent mighty criſis: the awful and unparalleled ſituation of the 


world. 1s not the human character tremendouſly erg: and "a 
Hall we not guard our country from the effects of its exploſion ? 


atholics poſſeſſed of rights 

o  en- 

arged; but ſhall we not accompany the rights conceded with the 

e, if expoſed to the con- 
iant peril of invaſion, _ The language of our conſtitution to its 
worltuppers ig this; “ as rights, I give you all that is truly valua- 


joxment.''—The man who holds his civil rights, unattended by ror 
will of 


e temporary . 
ſeorn an arbitrary populace, as much as any of my hearer  « 


and, were-I certain of the utility of any meaſure, ſhould ſupport 
that meaſure, at the riſk of inſurrection; when the intrinſic. * 
a 


onſider next, the 


Shall we rather throw in a further leaven of diſcontent, and 3 


louring the Catholic mind, encreaſe the efferveſcence? ls this a 
time Which calls for mere negative allegiance? an indolent acquieſ- 
cence in the preſent ſcheme of things, which refrains alike from 
loyalty and treaſon ? Or does not the period demand rather a zeal for 


we conſtitution, which none, who are aliens to its benefits, can 


feel—It is at all times the bold ſpixit of gur, ah . 
| 1 as. tree, Hence 


the energy of Britons, No. man can be zealous for a cayſe boo | 


that the ſubject's perſon ſhall be reſpectable, as we 


— 
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fights aud puts him down; and if government would enrol Catho. 
lic enthuſiaſm on their ſide, it is not by Catholic degradation they 
will exeite it; but government have need of the enthuſiaſm of their 
85 wy for the licentious hand of anarchy is raiſed againſt all po. 


 Vernment: Jacobiniſm is abroad: the lower elaſſes of ſociety form 
his prey: in Ireland theſe are Catholics. Shall we ſhut the gates 
bf our Confiitution, and expoſe them to this monſter? Shall we 
eſtrange them by that contumely which a Roman Satiriſt deſcribes 
as the moſt intelerable evil attendant on low eſtate? Let us not be 

| x06 penurjous in conceffion. He, Citizen, and whole Jacobin 
Might become ſynonymous in theſe days. The policy of France 1 

to eſtrange the nation from its rulers: Shall not the counter-po- 
Jicy ef Ireland be to unite them? To little purpoſe is miniſterial 
coalition; unleſs you make the parties of your people coaleſce, 
Events now pals upon a greater ſcale. The days of puny and nu. 
%%% 2. 10S ĩ c ͤ Prot 
© Peoteſtantiſm is the eſtabliſhed religion of the ſtate; but I will 
bo a ſtep higher, and ſay, that chriſtianity is (more remotely ) our 
FEſtabliſhment. In the paramount bonds of this ſublime religion, 
whole very name ſuggeſts good will to all men, we axe at once con- 

_ neRted with our Catholic fellow: ſubjects. Let us remember this 
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185 2 union, and forget ſubordinate diſtinctions. As ſtateſmen, as 
Well as believers, we thould be Chriſtians; for infidelity and 
Jacobiniſm march hand in hand. The fame man who wrote the 
Age of* Reaſon, was alſo the author of the Rights of Man.“ 
—Chriſtianity is attacked in Europe. Should not all its deſcrip- 
tions he embqdied for its ſupport? and the worſhip, throughout all 
f its branches, be made reſpeRtable? The breaſt, from which this or- 
_ Uerly religion is once baniſhed, has loft the firmeft ftay, which 
ſupported its allegiance. Remembering this, we muſt, affuredly, 
Þe'cautzous how we impoſe diſabilities on the Catholic. Diſguſted 
With the incapacities which cling around their tens, the unen!ight- 
ened might raſhly wreak their vengeance on religion, and feek re- 

5 in ' infidelity, and its Jacobin train of notions. Such is the 

Hal propreſs of popular dereliction.— They ruſh, inconfiderately, 
from one extremity to another; from ſuperſtition to - infidelity; 
Tom ſervility to licence. The hiſtory of French confuſion attelts 
the truth of what I ſay. ' Nor would the Catholic apoſtate reaſon 
wildly,” though profanely: for, when once he had become an infi- 
del, he might ſeem to be a Proteſtant; and could thus get over all 
his incapacities at once. Conſider this; his diſabilities arife, I ad- 
mit, from his being Catholic: but do they not Tpring, more remotely, 
From his being Chriftian?—lt is not Popery, but Chriſtianity, that 
fands between him and falſe ſweaxing. We ſhould be cautious hon 
De even ſeem to impoſe penalties on religion —a tax upon the Chriſ- 
J— — 
But the Catholkts are fo numergus—their religion may predom!- 
nate, and our eftabliſhmept be ayerturned.' Perhaps here does exiſt 
Tome riſk; aud 1 preferred it to a g reater, we ought to Fi 
Wake, F man ahrops concur in defence of the church e Ir 
r | | e nd; 
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1and; 1 hall alwa 's concur-in defence of Proteftant endatiry =» 
hats nellen which, 1 know not Why, os ltterly laid afitle, 
| {hut which conveys what, I think, ur religion ſhould enjoy. I 
would give aſcendancy to the church, but not to the individual; ex 
cept Jo far as the latter be neceſſary to ſecure the former; and 
meaſuring the degree, I feel there is ſome nicety. But the number 
of the Catholics ſeems an ill reaſon for their ſubjection, in a 
country whoſe conſtitution ſays the many ſhall be free! It is an 
unlucky circumſtance that our eſtabliſhment lying one way, our 
population lies another; but we muſt take things as they are; 
and I hold that an eftabliſhment unuſually contracted, demands 
2 toleration uncommonly extenſive; one which will not ſtop at 
the removal of penalties, but will alſo venture gn conferring 
Perſuaded, ay I am, of the ſuperior excellence of our religion, 
Imuſt believe that its extent will be proportioned to our ciViliza- 
tion; that Proteſtantiſm will find conyerts, and flouriſh 9 5 
cur commonalty; in proportion as that commonalty ſhall become 


%S -- $4 


vent its farther progreſs by proſcription ?—But why turn all our eau 
tion to the quarter which leaſt wants it ? Let us chuſe our alternative. 
If Pius be the conqueror, who is to overſet our Conftitution—(the 
mighty Pigs / the late protegee of a.regiment of dragoons! )—we 
ſhould haften to negotiate with the Jacobins, of France —but, if 
5 latter be the quarter from whence danger is apprehended, we 
"ſhould embrace ohr Catholic fdllow-ſubjefs without delay. Shall 
| we render penalties eternal, which even as temporary me 4 oppreſ- 
five, and continue fetters on religion which were originally meant 
for politics? for certain ſtate opinions of Which Popery way male 
the teſt Opinions, let me add, whoſe miſchief. was but fugitive, 
and has long fince paſſed away. Would you know what are Catho- 
lie principles at this day ?—Examine the brigade, you. will there 
behold 8 5 countrymen in the charakter of ſfaunch Royaliſts, ſte- 
dily reſiſting all Republican ſeduction, and loyal to the Bourbans as 
they had been to the Stuarts; —loyal as they had been to that infa- 
tuated James, Who vainly eſpouſed the cauſe of a mall minority of 
his ſubje&s againſt the rights and wiſhes of the great body of his 
people. Let us not 155 an example which We abhor; it is as 5 
* to be a bigot for the Proteſtant as for the Papi r 
What pledge have we for the loyalty of the Catholic eccleſigaſtic? 
for his fieady averſion, to the Jacobin chaos of principles We 
have the cruelties exerciſed on his order. by the Trench ; we have | 
his conſciouſneſs that Jacobiniſm mult be the tuin of the Prieſthood. 
What ſeeurity have we for the loyalty of the Catholic gentleinen ? 
Me have his ſtake of property in the ceunttys we have his ftake 
mal in Tociety—that rank Which make him the- natural chaipie 
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of fubordination. We have, aſſuredly, as good ſecurity in the caſe 
oß the gentleman as of the peaſant ; and ſhould be cautious how, 

_ transferring degradation from the latter, we impoſe it, as a leſs to. 
lerable ſtigma, upon rank. This, if there were diſaffection, would 
be to give it leaders. I, for my part, ſhould rather fee the ancient 

. gentleman, the heir of catholic wealth, and perhaps of catholic 
p45 ſeated as a r us; one whoſe 
rank and property ſtood as pledges for his conduct, than behold 
ſome proteſtant tool of catholic electors: — the ready inſtrument cf 
their worſt party- views; the needy repreſentative of indigent” con- 
/// r d yxę¶ßꝛ en P ' 
_, Suppoſe danger from the Catholics ;—yet, where ſome riſk muſt 
be run, we ought to chuſe the leaſt.— I would fain preſerve our 
Church eſtabliſhment unimpaired, ſuperſitioufly inviolate in its 
moſt remote pomæria; but ſhould rather abate ſomewhat of Pro. 
teſtant pre-eminence, than not enſure the fabriek of both Church 
and Conſtitution. Superficial yielding may be fundamental confer. 
JT. * | JJC ogy Heabrcs, Re 


e imaque tellus. 
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But, from all I can collect, the dangers are imaginary; and ſuch 


the ſtate of intereſts and property in this country, that the Catho. 
hes will not enter at once on the practical enjoyment of that privi- 

lege, which they call on us in theory to beſtow. They will creep 
gradually and ſafely into conſequence among us, acquiring at every 
8 12 an habitual love for the Conſtitution, and even at laſt, not 


| k . A 


; tranſgreſſing the bounds of Proteſtant ſecurity. 


In the purſuit of my profeſſion, I lately ſaw a Grand Jury, con. 
. ſting entirely of Proteſtants, This fact either goes to demonſtrate 
the truth of my laſt” aſſertion, by ſhewing that there could not be 
found a fingle Catholic in the whole county, of property entitling 

him to be called preferably to Proteſtants on the Gerard Jury ; or it 

proves that the incapacities under which Catholics ſtill labour, may 

1 1 a: handle for. withholding the favours already granted, and 

on this ground I might argue ſtrongly for their further emancipa- 
Es MT // odio! en he RG 
But this ſubject will be ſo much better treated by others than by 

me, that J ſhall not engroſs longer the, attention Pld to them. | 
ſhall not dwell upon the topic of ſo much having been-granted, that 
it is become impolitic on this ground, to refuſe extending our con- 
cCeſſions; a, topic urged with ſufficient ſtrength, Mr. Speaker, by 
the ableſt of Catholic opponents in 1793. [ ſhall not dwell on the 
many friends which the Catholic claims have latterly obtained 

_ amongſt the Proteſtants, ' I ſhall conclude when I have noticed a 
hint Which caught my ear, that attachment to the Catholics means 
eſtrangement from Great Britain. I diſclaim harbour ing any ſuch 
ſentiment as the latter. I wiſh the two countries to continue ever 
one cordial intimately well connected Empire. I wiſh their har- 

- mony from prejudioe, as well as principle. From prejudice the 

OOO parppiceionardy , 
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of- my, life was ſpent there, and the thought of England connects 
175 with all that is plealing to my mind. It was the place of mr 
EAueation—the ſcene of theſe early years, and of thoſe early ha- 
bits, which the memory. recalls and cheriſhes with moſt delight. T 
am pro d'to think it contains many friends, who much regard me; 
and perſons whoſe-eſteem affords a reaſonable ground for pride. I 
| am, beſides, perſuaded, that in their harmony conſiſts the welfare 
if both iſlands. If any man wiſhed a breach and endeavoured to 
foment it, he ſhould find in me, if not a formidable, at leaſt a 
ſtrtnuous opponent. Did the Catholics defire a rupture, I ſhould 
vote againſt their emancipation, 


Mr. OGLE faid his ſentiments on the ſubject of: this bill, were 
already well known—he had oppoſed it in the firſt inſtance, and 
would oppole it in every ſtage where he ſhould meet it. He would 
not have ſo often troubled the Houſe, but that he had a, ſolemn 
duty to diſcharge to rally round the Conſtitution, and to reſtore 
to his conſtituents their deareſt rights, which they, had committed 
into his band ;—as yet he had never deſerted the Proteſtant body, 
nor, however gloomy the proſpe&, had he ever loſt his road, —To 
the bill he would oppoſe the Revolution—the Coronation oath—the 
bath of Abjuration—the eſtabliſhment- of Church and State—the. 
act of Union and of Settlement—the right of the Houſe of Ha-. 
boxer —the acts of this ſeſſion and the forfeited lands ;—he there - 
fore hoped the hill would never go into a committee. 


1 


. Hon. D. LATOUCHE was againſt the bill, becauſe it pro- 
rated at the feet of the catholics all the great offices of ſtate; it re- 


bees them from obligations which the proteſtants are bound by, and, 
Wh <iffore it was partial. In his opinion it endangered the Hanove- 

. ran ſucceſſion, becauſe for any thing that appeared in the hill it did. 

h not prevent the crown from gracing the brow of a Roman Catholic 

it ag, which he prayed heaven to avert. He would on. thels 

0 %%% ˙· —uw; ᷣ yp 


Honourable GEORGE KNOX, Sir, It is apparent to every 


| man, that at no period, ſince the ſettlement of this country, hag 
oy there exiſted a neceſſity ſo prompt and abſolute to ſecure the affec- 


tions and unite the exertions of the whole people, as the pre- 
ſent.” We are engaged in a war, not of ſieges and of battles merely, 
not a conteſt of revenue and reſources ; if it were, the grants of 
our Parliaments, and the gallantry of our armies, would remove 
dom us all apprehenſions; but we are en ged in a conflict with 
whoſe weapon is ſeduction, whole ſucceſſes are ſedition, 
ad whole victories are inſurrection; we are contending with prin- 
ciples the molt faſcinating, and the moſt pernicioug—the moſt. ex- 
ited in appearance, the moſt ſelfiſh in reality; principles which af- 
Qt to reſtore us to our beſt rights, by ſubjecting us to our worſt 
pdliong—to purify our morals, by baniſhing our religion—and to 
Apport the conſtitution, by violating every maxim on which it is 
Pounded, and ſubverting every cſtaþliſhment by which jt is _— | 
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thoſe principles which muſt be our deſtruction, or whether we reſcue 
and into Which, if they da fall, we muſt inevitably be dragged... 
1 ſay, Sir, that if we refuſe this bill, we ſhall do, unintentionally 
1 6 views ; they aim at the ex tinction of all conflitutional 


1 ollows.? the people will forget or negle& them; and if they do, if 


the experienced, the whole ſyſtem gf organized Anarchy 


5 > 
Buch, Sir, is Our warfare ; and I will not ſeruple to afſert, that on 
our vote'this night depends whether we ſhall eſtabliſh. in this country 
pur fellowTfubje&s from that gulph into which they are faſt linking 
indeed, but really and effeQually, the moiſt Ggnal ſet vice to our 
enemies. For oblerve how exactly our conduct will correſpond 


op and privileges, and laugh at all rights which time ang 
precedent have authorized and eftabliſhed——we yiolate them; what 


* 


they once ceaſe to ſtruggle for known, determined, exiſting conkj. 


tutional principles, depend upon it they will Toon. peculate on the 
eftabliſhment of new ones; depend upon it they will not be long 
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patriotic rapine, of Which an exampl 
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ahein in the capital—there they are to be found, impoveriſhed by 
3 eneryated by the vices of eres IHE he 
late followers are earning and enjoying her gains and her indepen- 
dente—Where, then, muſt the Throne take refuge, ſince igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, barbariſm and chavalry, preſent it no aſy- 
| Jum? In abe arms of reaſon, and under the mantle of wealth. Wealth 
is, then, the ariftocracy which upholds the monarch, and reaſon is 
| the religion which TanEtifies his authority, "Theſe, fir, are the ge- 
neral princaples and hiſtory of all free governments; they are more 
peculiarly" the principles and ancient practice of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution.— Phat wiſe conſtitution has always reſted on the maxim 
(which is, in trut e 2466) a admitting into legal powers 
and privileges whoever had ftrength to injure or ſupport it: The 
clergy and the "barons were courted by the crown as long as they 
ſwayed the Public opinion; when property and knowledge, and 
| conſequently independence of ſentiment, ' became more Guled, q 
the commons were reſorted to, and admitted into the ſtate; and 
when, at Tength, commerce had ſo ſpread out the wealth of the na- 
tion that the feudal ariſtocracy was completely annihilated, a prin- 
ple, the broadeſt illuſtration of the doctrine was broached and 
acknowledged, that taxation and repreſentation could not.be ſepa- 
rated, chat is, that in the Britiſh conſtitution power could never 
be diſunited from wealth. Now, fir, I do not mean here to ſay 


ſentative part of the community is ſo much abridged, but that the 


r principle which gave that maxim birth begins again to be forgot. 
ck | . _ . . 4 7 $4 | ©. &. W 
dhe caſe of America, it is true, that Wis ts reliſted, and 
"Vat was the iffue? At the Reformation, and not before, that ge- 


reral principle was departed from; and in the inſtance of the Ca- 
tiolies of England, it continues to be violated; but the cauſe of 
that violation, and its continuance, are both obvious, and to this 

Fountry they are inapplicable. The Catholics were then a ſtrong, 

united, enthufiaſtic Fare party, hoſtile to liberty, affiſted from 
abroad, and openly or ſecretly favoured by the prince.—To keep 
the Reformation alive, then, in the ſtruggles ſe: infancy, it was 
necelfary, to exclude them from power: for the king and a Catho- 
c clergy and cabinet united, might have overthrown both .church 
ad tate. What is the caſe now? The Catholics weak, reduced, 
and difunited (1 Tpeak of England), —and the prince and chief 
perſons of the empire adverſe to their religion; why then, do the. 
ſeſtrictious ftill continue upon them in that country? The truth is, 
Ambers are ſo ſmall, that the danger and the evil are of no ex- 
Fit; the perſecution and hatred of Popery is ſuppoſed to. give 
deugth to the Proteſtant Church; the parliament and the miniſter 
Eat urged to meddle with the ſubject, and are afraid to touch it, 
W therefore it remains an exception to that rule. But if fuck 
eeption can be tolerated, in Great Britain, is that a xeaſon 
ir would exiſt and be favoured. here? Does not the ſtate of hi. 
Wh oa the cantrafp, peculiarly rcje it? He the grea 7 


that taxation and repreſentation. are ſeparated, though the repre. 


vey are made a ſacrifice to the prejudices of the. people; their. 


„ 
Buch, Sir, is our warfare z and T will not ſcruple to aſſert, that oy 
our vote this night depends whether we ſhall eſtabliſh in this country 
\ thoſe principles which muſt be our deſtruction, or whether we reſcue 

our fellow ſubjeQs from that gulph into which they are faſt ſinking 
and into Wich. if they dg fall, we muſt inevitably be dragged," 
1 ay; Sir, that if we refuſe this bill, we ſhall do, unintentionally 
indeed, but really and effeQually, the moſt fignal ſervice to our 
enemies. For obſerve how exactly our. condu@t will correſpond 
with = views ; they aim at the ex tinction of all conſtitutions! 
Principles and privileges, and laugh at all rights which time ang 
| 8 have authorized and eſtabliſned—we violate them ; what 
follows? the people will forget or neglect them; and if they do, if 
hey once ceaſe to ſtruggle for known, determined, exiſting conſti. 
xutional principles, depend upon it they will Toon ſpeculate on the 
_ eſtabliſhment of new ones; depend upon it they will not be long 
fare they reſort to what is called inst Fi dare they will not 
be long before they throw off the painful, though ſalutary, e. 
ſtraint of laws; they will not long covet thoſe Britiſh privileges 
Which we ſhall have taught them to deſpair of and 'deſpiſe.—No: 
they will Toon adopt, with the zeal of novices, but with the {kill of 
| the experienced, the whole ſyſtem gf organized anarchy, philoſo- 
Phic barbarity, and patriotic rapine, of which an . 
5 Ren, and for the accompliſhment of which, no doubt, a fraternal 
 "affiftance could ſpeedily be ſolicited and obtained. And to thit 
point they are not led by flow degrees: Such has been the ugforty 
nate fluctuation of our councils, that they will now be driven to i 
"by what they deem, however it may be meant, an inſulting attack 
upon the moſt energetic, implacable, and glowing paſſion of the 
Wemag breaſt——their prdde. 
On the ground ol preſent expediency, therefore, it is evident 
"that this vill cannot be refiſted.—It is happy for the country that 
It is equally irrcfiftible on the ground of right and permanent ad 
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This truth cannot be diſputed :i—that no government, except 4 
military and deſpotic one, can long . exiſt unleſs it ig ſupported d) 
the opinion of the governed; it may endure for a ſeaſon of trau 
\iguilhty, but muſt periſh in the firſt ſtorm. In barbarous times 
een, yo the ſtrength it gives, has generally been found, 
either in the ſuperſtition of the people, which places their under 

ſtandings under the controul of their ſpiritual teachers—or in ther 

attachment to certain chiefs who have been uſed to lead them ini 
the field; and from whoſe ſkill and proweſs they derive honour anl 
ſecutity; but when an opener intercourſe has enlarged the under 

_ Randings of men, and when commerce has diffuſed her treaſure 

aud her Knowledge, where is that government to look for perm 

"pence and protection which toes: not depend upon its milie 

-Krength2 Not, as formerly,” to the clergy—thtir influence bas fe 

42 owed'the” ignorance - th pouriſhed and maintained it; not! 
_ he þ = mg | om Lamp and 'cobwebbed halls are no longer cr 
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helm la che capital—there they are to be found, impoveriſhed by 
xhe luxuries, and eneryated by the vices of commerce, Whilſt their 
late followers are earning and enjoying her gains and her indepen- 


dence. Where, then, muſt the Throne take refuge, fince igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, barbariſm and chavalry, preſent it no aſy- 
lum? In the arms of reaſon, and under the mantle of wealth. Wealth 
3s, then, the ariftocracy which upholds the monarch, and reaſon is 
the religion Which fanctifies his authority. Theſe, fir, are the ge- 
neral principles and hiſtory of all free governments; they are more 
peculiarly the principles and ancient practice of the Britiſh conſti- 
tution.—That wiſe conſtitution has always reſted on the maxim 
(which is, in truth, its main piracy. of admitting into legal powers 
and privileges whoever had ftrength to injure or ſupport. it: The 
clergy and the "barons were courted by the crown as long as the 
{ſwayed the public opinion; when property and knowledge, and 
conſequently independence of ſentiment, became more Phaſed, 
the commons were reſorted to, and admitted into the ſtate; and 
when, at length, commerce had ſo ſpread out the wealth of the na- 
tion that the feudal ariftocracy was completely annihilated, a prin- 
riple, the broadeſt illuſtration of the doctrine was broached and 
acknowledged, that taxation and repreſentation could not be ſepa- 
rated,” chat is, that in the Britiſh conſtitution power could never 
be diſunited from wealth. Now, fir, 1 do not mean here to Tay 
that taxation and repreſentation are ſeparated, though the repre- 
entative part of the community is ſo much abridged, but that the 
principle which gave that maxim birth begins again to be forgot. 
In the caſe. of America, it is trae, that principle was reſiſted, and 
what was the iſſue? At the Reformation, and not before, that ge- 
neral principle was departed from; and in the inſtance of the Ca- 
| tholies of England, it continues to be violated; but the cauſe of 
that violation, and its continuance, are both obvious, and to this 
country they are inapplicable. The Catholics were then a firong, 
united, enthuflaſtic Nabe party, hoſtile to liberty, affiſted from 


v abroad, and openly or ſecretly favoured by the Pf keep 
** he Reformation alive, then, in the ſtruggles of infancy, it was 


* lie clergy and cabinet united, might have overthrown both church 
ge. and ſtate. What is the caſe now? The Catholics weak, reduced, 
heit * Uſunited—(I ſpeak of England),—and the prince and chief 


pcrions of the empire adverſe to their religion; why then, do the. 


dey are made a ſacrifice to the prejudices of the. people; their. 
zumbers are ſo ſmall, that the danger and the evil are of no ex- 
kat; the perſecution and hatred” of Popery is ſuppoled to give 
rength to the Proteſtant Church; the parliament. and the miniſter 
ire nat urged to meddle with, the ſubject, and are afraid to touch it, 
and theref re it remains an exception to that rule. But if ſuck 
fu e can be tolerated, in Great Britain, is that a reaſon 
Wir would exiſt and be favoured. here? Does ot the ſtate of this. 
2 Here the great bo- 


e on che contrary, peculiarly reject it? 


neceſſary to exclude them from power: for the king and a Catho- 


&ltriftions fill continue upon them in that country ? The truth is, 
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 thof the people is Catholic; much of the real, and no ſmall ſharg 


of the perſonal property of the country, in Catholic hands; the 
lower claſs ignotant and turbulent, fit .inftruments, therefore, in 


the hands of irritated and unſubdyed ambition; in a few years, if 


trade increafe, the Catholicy muſt poſſeſs almoſt a monopoly of the 


perſonal wealth of the kingdom,—a contrqul, therefore, over the 
numerous claſs of manufaRturers and mechanics—a deſcription of 
people the moſt prone to turbulence, fince their income is fluctuat- 
ing and precarious, and their wants and vices always craving and 
unde. Now if we drive the rich Catholic from the legiſla- 
ture, and from our own ſociety, we force him to attach himſelf to 
the needy and diſa ffected; we oblige him, if Pride and ambition 
have their uſual operation, to breed and nouriſh diſcontent, and 
keep alive a religious quarrel in the country. But if on the con- 
trary, we admit him at once into this and the other houſe, and 
into the offices of ſtate, he becomes member of our parties, and 
the Catholic party is forgot. But, then, the Proteſtant intereſ} 
I know not, fir, what ſome Proteſtants may find or fancy to 
be their intereſt, but of this J am ſure, that it never can be the 
intereſt of the Proteſtants of Ireland to have a numerous, power- 
ful, united, and adverſe party in the country, but that it muſt be 
kheir intereſt, by accepting the ſeryices of the Catholic, to annihi- 
3 ee and harmony with their felloy 
4 ANC ACA Rr ad y ʒ fe  etRS 
_ "Are we afraid of Republicans? Now let me aft why, in fo nu 
mexrous an aſſembly as this is, compoſed of men with ſuch a varie- 


tr of talents, temper, and objects, in a time of ſuch wanton ſpe- 


ceulation as the preſent, ſcarce one republican is to be found. But 
' ſuppoſe half of thoſe members who have been returned to this par- 
| Hament, ſhould by law) be incapacitated from ſitting here; or 40 
| bring it more home—ſuppoſe all the preſent Northern, or all the 
preſent Southern members excluded by act of parliament, how long 

do you think, Sir, that chey or their deſcendants would brook the 
degradation? I do ſuſpect highly as I think of thoſe perſons, that 
they who are now the moſt loyal of his majeſty's ſubjects wWoull 
ſoon rank among the worſt affected to the conſtitution, the em- 
ral of the throne: for ſo man is made. But ſuppoſe the Cath; 
lics, already tainted with republicaniſm, will privileges render 
them more dangerous? Will privileges add an unit to their numbers, 

or a guinea to their wealth? Will they become more ſpeculauve, 
more virulent, more united by the conſtitutional conteſts in which 
the Wil be engaged? Does any man fear that the conſtitution 0 
Ireland will ever be voted away by its parliament, Whatever be 18 
religion? If a French miſſionary were ſent to Ireland to ſpread the 
French doftrines, what would be his wiſhes? What could be hi 


courſe? Would he, bent as he myft be on affailing the ug 


which ſupport this houſe; attempt to tamper with thoſe w ofe poll 


tical rum Was the prime oblect of his miſſion? No, as his wil 


© 


muſt be to Eindle a war between the privileged and unprivilegt 
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ach of the talents of the nation forced to confederate with the 
mob; That to the uncultivated and indigent, his natural allies in 
every ſtate, were added here, the wealthy and well informed, his 
natural foes. Through the extravaſated ambition of the latter, he 
would agitate arid inflame the former, and diffuſe his -feveriſh ſpi- 
nt through the whole political maſs. Thus we are reluctant to re- 
move what the Jacobine wiſhes we ſhould continue. It is in this 
kouſe, doubtleſs, it is in our ſociety that France muſt ever be de- 
teſted, and Paine deſpiſed. VF 
But the meaſure which is now propoſed, we have already oblig- | 
ed ourſelves to receive, and ſuch was the opinion and language of 
che ableſt adverſaries of Lord Hobart's bill. e $44. 
The policy of our anceſtors fince the revolution was a wiſe one, 
if tyranny can ever be wiſdom, for it was adapted to its end, and 
they underſtood and practiſed the true maxims of bad government. 
They knew the effects of wealth and knowledge: They counted the 
number of the Catholics, and calculated their phyſical force, and 
they reaſoned juſtly, and acted confiſtently when they deprived theni 
of property and education. They plainly ſaw. that on the loath- 
ſome lime of ignorance and wretchedneſs, could the ponderous and 
ill-cemented bark of their ſupremacy only float. The conduct and 
principles which they purſued at that time, we have fince ſeen fol- 
lowed by the late oppreſſor of France. Robeſpierre too was the 
enemy of learning and of wealth. So true it is, that in all ages, 
| ind in all meridians; the cauſe of tyranny is the fame.  _ 
What our anceſtors did, however, we have undone. The le- 
viſlature thought, and ſo far it thought juſtly, that we could be a 
powerful, proſperous, and happy people, if three fourths of us were 
!norant and beggars. You; therefore; opened the gates of kriow- 
ledge and of opulence; but you did not obſerve that on their ſympa - 
thetic hinges were turning the gates of power and the conſtitution. 
Thoſe gates once opened, no common force can cloſe—to imagine 
t 13 folly—it is wickedneſs to attempt it. Take then your choice, 
te-enaCt your penal laws, riſque a rebellion, a ſeparation, or a uni- 
en, —or paſs this bill; —for the hour is nearly atrived when we muſt = 
tecide ;—the hour is already come when we ought to decide 
then our decifion can ſtill be free, collected and compoſed — 
when, Sir, are falſe pride; falſe ſhame, and mock confiſtency to 
rede? Is it now when the danger muſt be ſo trivial, while the 
ne, bers we admit are too minute and inconfiderable even to form 


ich part in the houſe, or muſt we wait till wealth has added to their 
of Wumbers, and irritation to their union; till they ſhall feel their 
* er, and exerciſe it in revenge. This is a ſerious reflection. 
| the ow many, let me aſk, are there who now oppoſe this meaſure, 


Who do not lament that it was not carried when 1 firſt propoſed it? 


i les 018 there when it does paſs, as paſs it ſurely muſt, that will not 
pole wars day, if this day is to be darkened and diſgraced by its re- 
iſh ion. 2 | r « 17 . FA ES, 4 "> Wy 
nel It every 9 queſtion, I muſt acknowledge there are dif- 
ad 10 kulties, and to moſt political meaſures there are weighty objecti- 
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rejection are inevitable and tremendous, being rooted in the very 
nature of man and of ſociety, and that thoſe to which its reception 


bill have already been fully anſwered. . I ſhall, therefore, confine, 


to the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. Next'to chriſtianity itſelf, Lrevere 


3 Dx 

* Re. 

— — by 
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the Goſpel. As connected with the ſtate; it i 
_ without debaſing.it{elf;. it humbles the pride of the nobility. without 
f —— | | nnn FF 4 
thy without cant and hypocriſy; and it leads the people to their 
duty without exciting their paſſions, or impoſing on, their credulity, 
Applied to this country tod it is a bond of Imperial connexion, and WiWiar 


values that connexion. . About this,eftabliſhment, therefore, I ca- 


it: A knowledg 


: which our eſtabliſhment | ſtands, if Wwe. perſiſt in rejecting it 5 for th laf 
we do ſo perſevere, I clearly ſee that we ſhall be driven to this di: 

| lemma, either to give up our national, independence, or qur natio- 
nal worſhip; but that by paſfing.it now we take the moſt efficacious Wiſorci 
means to ſecure both. If, I ſay,. we continue to exclude and irrs Nin. 
tate the Catholic, we can have no real ſecurity againſt- the ſubver, N Nit h 


Great 
hands of the Britiſh parliament. But if we adopt it now, we ſhall en, 

gradually liberalize the Catholic gentry; they will ſee how much ect 
their property, their liberty, and their lives depend upon the con- 
ſtitution; they will obſerve how much that conſt a 
our connexion- with Great Britain, and how much that connex ion, 


for it will be ? leſſon of experience, that whatever leads to forcib\ 
the two countries ſhould be diſſolved- by mutual conſent, 


incur all the expence, without acquiring any of the profits of ide; 
Ns and that when our conſtitutiom ſhould late the check 


biner, we ſhould ſoon be conſumed by the waſting diſeaſe of a * 


* 


* 8 
ons; in gun. deoifions, therefore, we mult fairly weigh che advarta. 


| againſt the diſadvantages, and reſt upon the preponderating 
Reale before 


ale. | To the meaſure before us there are ſome objeftions not 10 
be overlooked. But when I ſee that the dangers. which follow ity 


or bm os & A” a 


expoſes us, are doubtfui,. diſtant, and avertable, I cannot bring 
my mind to heſitate for a moment. The minor objections to this 


— 
—— 


my: obſervations to that which is moſt plaufible, I mean the danger 


the proteſtant eſtabliſhment, for it preſerves religion without de- 
iying.the prieſthood, allows liberty of conſcience without ſanction. 
ing licentiouſneſs, retains what is modeſt: and venerable, and re. 
jects what, is gaudy and fraudulent in the worſhip. from which it ſe⸗ m 
parated, and approaches in its tenets, as near as any other religion, 
and nearer than molt others to the real doctrines and true ſpirit of 
rotects the crown 


. 


ſumption; it ſhames the- licentiouſneſs of the weal: 


therefore worthy of the care and veneration of every man who ede 


not be indifferent, for I underſtand. the advantages which ariſe-fron Pro 
e for the want. of which many of the enemies ot be 


this bill muſt arane by the Virulence of thr als... @ jb 
Now,, Sir, one of thoſe conſidetations by which I have been im- e! 


pelled to the ſupport of this meafure, has been the real peril in 


* 


ſion of property and; region, but an unconditional ſubmiſſion ts mi 
"> meh and a reſignation of the crown of Ireland into the Wi 


tution depends on 
reſts on the uniformity. of the ſtate religion. He cannot fail to ſees 


end in ſubje&og : but that if the connection betwetl 


ſeparation 
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ritiſh influence, and our parties the arbitration-of the Britiſ c. 


* 
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Vous and rapacious oligarchy, or expire in the convulſions of a de- 
mocraey-: Do you think, Sir, that the Catholic gentleman, edu» 
cated and living amongſt us, is likely to be ſo ſilly a bigot, as to fa- 
crifice the conſlitution of his country to the chance of aggrandizing 
a few ignorant prieſts? Is this an age in which ſuch a Whimfy is 
likely to prevail? Is it not much e . view 

the progreſs. of knowledge, and the independent ſpirit of the times, 
that the Catholic gentlemen, already more than half. Proteſtants, 
will bring up their children to a conformity with that faith. which 
opens to them, without a convulſion, the profits of the church? 
Speak to the Catholic barriſter, aſk the Catholic officer his opinion 
you will learn what will be-the ſentiment of a Catholic member of 
parlament. No, Sir, ſuch a project is not, cannot be within 


mocratie change in the repreſentation, vulgarly, and perhaps falſe. 
y called a reform; ſtill ſuch a violence muſt come from without, 
from thoſe who do not poſſeſs the privilege, not from thoſe who do. 

On the contrary, I afk not the experience of this night to prove wich 
what unwillingneſs men who poſſeſs a privilege admit their fellow, 
ſubjects to . of it; I confels, therefore, I feel no alarm 
on the ſubject. . If the Catholics. quarrel with Great Britain, it will 
be, not for their faith, but her conftitution.—Deprive them of the 
latter cauſe and we. need not fear the former. If I tremble for the 


his blaſphemy that I fear, If the Proteſtant temple is to fall, it is from 

Froteſtant levity, and from Proteſtant profligacy; it is from thoſe 
who ſcoff at all religion, traffic. with the church, and pollute. the 
public ear with their profaneneſs, that I look for the overthrow of 


„ee fabric. The loft) example is obſerved; and is deſcending; 
im hen it ſhall become general, when the trite jeſt of he oſtentatious 
i, asphemy ſhall "ac from vulgar. mouths, miniſters of religion you 

" Way retire, for your miſſion is fulfilled, If the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
0: ent is in danger from the Catholic, it will be from the Catholic 
du ercing into err and carrying the church along wick 
nien. Admit him, and the church remains behind. We ſhall ad- 
ers Pit him; I foreſee, I. foretel we ſhall; but we ſhall withhold chat 
to 


unilfon .o long, that at length we ſhall give, without generoſity, 


cheat will be received without gratitude; we ſhall yield, not to rea- 
bal, but to;clamour; what ought to be the reſult of wiſdom and re. 
uch cg; na the work of panic and precipitation; and that dag 
con- lich ſhall record the laſt triumph of the conſtitution; will ta us be 
1s ol Gy of humilzation and difgrace., mme. 
ion 1 have now, Sir, laid all the ſtrongeſt objections before thehouſe, 

a given them, Itruſt, the weight they merit. Now, Sir, ſuppoſe 


man to have erected a building, but not to have ſecured the feun- 
Wen, and. to have heaped. pile upon pile, till the totterivg edifice 
u readyota..rumble on his head, and he and-his habitation to be 
oye —— png what would be his cenduct? If a prur 
en he would, no:doubt,. be in haſte to examine into ud 
| dation... Yet: many. plauſible- objeRtiens might 

| | | N urged 


their contemplation, or their means; but then they will force a de- 


eſtabliſhment, it is not the Catholic and his croſs, but the Deiſt and 
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one ſtohe a whole maſs may break off Better to bear the ills ue 


think as I do without acting as I habe done. If I am miſtaken nag yo 


the Catholic from the temple of our conſtitution, into which tit 
Deiſt, and even the Atheiſt, have acceſs, and ſhall we be duped if 


are hopes for the conſtitution. If I admit that the church eſtabli 


| ſhall 1 ſecure its exiſtence by interpofing it between the nation i 
rde conſtitution; —by telling a people ardent in'qhe purſuir of td 


> TEE 3 
urged why he foüld got. The ſeafelding, may Fall; in removing 


have than fly to others that we khow no of;“ befides, who can tel 


but it may laſt your own time; and as to your poſterity, let your 
children take care of themſelves. Our polterity yes, daſtards 23 | 
we are, theſe are the counſels which we hear, which we admit, | 
Which we bluſh to own, but which we are not aſhamed to folloy, | 
The building, we hope; will laſt the ſhort period of our exiſtence, { 
and we care not if it! and our poſterity, be levelled in the duft. I 
After us the delugt, was the ſelfiſh proverb ever in the mouth of the ; 
French nobility ; but the deluge has ruſhed upon them in their own , 
time, and ſwept them from the face of the earth. © 1 
_ # Confident, Sir, however, as I am of the juſtice and abſolute ne. . 
ceſſity of this meaſure; I am not ſurpriſed tie it ſhould be oppoſ. WW f 
ed. I can eaſily calculate the effects of habit, pride, and ſhame, . 
irreſiſtible in weak minds, powefful in the ſtrongeſt, operating 4 
againſt this bill; —I can conceive much irritation againf the per. 
on who brings it forward, and ſome intereſt in the defeat of a fey 
of thoſe who Japb6rt it; raiſing up a hoſt of angry or rapacious ene, f 
mies; I can conceive too an honourable attachment in the beſt | 
minds to a declining cauſe; but I cannot conceive that this can laſ, le 
that the eyes of every man muſt not at length open to the pen, Ki 
which furround him, and that a meaſure os policy and right, of = 
national honour and national ſecurity, ſhall not in the end prevail. re 
_ - Such, Sir, are my ſentiments; ſuch the principles which han &r 
_ compelled me to come forward en this great ſubject. Whether! WW 
have transfuſed my conviction into the minds of others; whether ti be 
houſe will ſympathize with my feelings, or be governed by my reaſol. Ui 
ings; I cannot tell; but this I will fay, that no honeſt man cou © 


I can never hope to eſcape error: to the verdict of futurity, thers bl 
fore, I muſt ſubmit it. I ſubmit to it, and without fear, for what mi 
can I apprehend from her ſentence? Can I ſuppoſe that Chriſtiai- 

ty will relapſe into intolerance,—tlat the human mind will become and 
retrograde,—and that the religion of peace and ſociability ſhall b. n 
come the inſtrument of ſtrife of tlie pretext of monopoly! Shall i up 
be faid that political co-exiſtence” cannot obtain amongſt thoſe who the 
acknowledge the ſame revelation at a time when the alarming pre 1 0 
greſs of infidelity calls upon all men who beheve the goſpel to con” Y 

| | ec in its defence? Shall religion be the ground of excluding = 


thoſe falſe alarmiſts who never have fears for the church till then 


ment is an object of illiberal Jealouſy, ſhall T diminiſh the el 


17% 
if 


object, that there is no other impediment in theft way? No; 
are the effectual enemies of the church WhO do fo.” But, Sir, 
had everapproved of that ſyſtem by which we'conſerited to be l 


1 


" B& 


dung we might be tyrants; and ſunk this country below the political 
boston that we might exclufively, poſſeſs its eminences; could I 
continue in the ſame mind now that we have broke in upon that 
ſyſtem with eee ſecurity, did T ſay?—with unexampled 
and rapidly increaling proſperity, now that we have diſcovered with' | 
what uſury protected and enfranchiſed induſtry repays its obliga-' 
tions; Let us not, therefore, vainly and fooliſhly hope to eternize 
this incongruous mixture of privilege and excluſion ; to perpetuate” 
the ſeparation of the conſtituent from the repreſentative; to keep 
the Catholic in a conſtant agony of expectation, and the Proteſtant 
of apprehenſion. Let us not delay. that entire political union, on 
which without doors; all ranks are now agreed=—rather let us ſeize 
on this auſpicious moment to ratify their wiſhes : thus ſhall-we con- 
federate their zeal in the defence of our conſtitution: then, and then 
only, {hall we ftrike terror into our enemies abroad, and filence 
our calumn1ators at home. 5 $2 c9n ih rnd big le 
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Me MASON pale for de rejection of he bal, 


Mr. JOHNSON.—Strr, it ſeems to have been generally acknow- 
ledged, through the courſe of this debate, that the ſituation of the 
kingdom required from every honeſt man, a ſincere exertion to en- 
courage, as far as poſſible, a reſpect for government and a zeal for 
religion amongſt a people, who have ſhewn in many inſtances, too 


yd ſtrong a propenſity to reſiſt the one, and to deſpiſe the other. Yet, 

1 WJ ith thusimprefſion upon the mind of every ſerious man, you have 
been condemned to liſten to harangues which bear the marks of de- 

. bberate compoſition, and in which every branch of your ,govern- 
vent and gonſtitution has been repreſented as in a ſtate of corrup- 
en and decay—in which the hierarchy of your proteſtant eſta- 
ro ment has been ridiculed for the abuſe of its dignity, and the 

1, application of its wealth, and the prieſthood of a tolerated reli- 

n. en expoied to groſs and vehement charges of ſtupid ignorance 

one ad contemptible- vulgarity. After having the conſtitution of the 


be. untry and the Miniſters of religion expoſed and derided, by the ad- 
üb vestes of the papiſts, you are deſired by the bill now before you, 
udo te open the power of the ſtate and parliament to the pretenſions of 
pe Mole papiſts; and you are called upon to do ſo upon no other ſecu- 
con, than ſome declarations of theirs, that they do not mean to 
une ler the conſtitution, or to overturn the proteſtant religion; To 
but the exiſtence of a ſtate to mere declarations, muſt at all times 
* de a hazardous experiment; but to truſt to profeſſions of ſteadineſs, 
upon the arguments of gentlemen who have ſhewn in themſelves a 
rerlajility of conduct, bordering upon à direct contradiction *of = 
their own.ayowed principles and repeated declarations, would, in 
on e ind, bea degtee of credulity, -utterly inconſiſtent with the ſo- 
der diſcretion of paxliament, If, in the year 1792, you had heard, 

9 WS man of conſiderable talents, born/of · a noble family, 
ir, K Fr, Knox) aſſert, „ that as long as Great Britain remains at- 
A tached to a Proteſtant ts auld. a proteſtant (cr Ty S 
Win | 5 N . | e « lo : 
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_ 4 ang mull we, being proteſlanta, remain the ruliaug power here, 
«© of * muſt he diſſodved : —if yon had heard hien af 
ert, that we could nat have a catholic parliament, and remain 
„ long without a catholic king; if you had heard bim aſſert 
& that the legiſlative power could not be one faith, and the exccy. 
_ 4 tive power of another; th the catholics being but men, it was © 
net in the nature of man but that defire ſhould grow with grati- 
_ 4%. freatgon, aud ambition with power; if you had found him, for 
_ ſack reaſons, the ſtrong advocate for proteſtant: aſcexdancy—and in 
the. year 1795 had heard the ſame man, with all the dignity of high 
family and untainted character, aſſert againſt his own aſſertions, 
argue againſt his own ts, defy his on principles, and inſiſt 
upon the utility of deſtroying that protaſtant aſcendancy which 
was in the year 1792 the abjec of his affection, the efficient cauſe 
of his family dignity, and of his individual property; if you hare 
ſeen and heard ſuch things, Sir, ſurely it ſhould be a leſſon to us, 
to pauſe before we give implicit credit to the vague declarations of 
men who, from their inferior fituation in life, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have the ſame high incentives to a pure and confiſtent conduct, 
e mem of therank-and confequenee of the perſon to whom I have 
alladed ? But this is not. the only inflance, Sir, which might be 
produced to mduce us to paafe before we give implicit credit to the 
pProſeſſions or arguments of any men. Did the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman v introduced this bill, aſſert within theſe few days that 2 
tevenue oſſicer ſhould be deprived of every ſhare of political power, 
_ heeauſe that revenue officer was peculiarly attached to his native 
 forereign, peculiarly bound to the wealth: and: vigour of the ftate ? 
Aua if he did fo, will he aſſert that it is no contradiction now to 
argue that a popiſſ prieſt, more peculiarly bound to a foreign power 
Than u revenue officer is to his native King, under deeper impreſſions 
af gratitude for his benefice; under ſtronger ties of obedience from 
the vows of his order, loaded with foreign pay and doomed to fo- 
Teign-obedience, is yet fitted and qualifies for the higheſt truſt and 
power in the ſtate, while the revenue officer is diſqualifted for ex- 
: Dede ug the loweſt, becauſe he is the immediate ſervant of hu 
__ King — But if the modeſty of cke Right Hon. Gendeman's nature 
6 make him heſitate at ſubmitting to the conviction of bis 
done arguments, let him take: the authority not of himſelf, but 0. 
his adnſerandhis friend (Mr. G. P. What did that Hon. Mem- 
ber permit in the year 1783 te be publiſhed under the authority ef 
is name, There are (ſaid the Hon, Member) in this count!y 
two ſetꝭ of men, who are intereſted in promoting a change. The 
_ 4+.eatholies of the South, the known friends of monarchy; the 
26 2 of tlie North, the votaries of republicaniſm ; theſe 
14 latter have ſet. en the others to malce it 4 common oavſc, 
aud between them both the } alureb . in Workadid 3 but if 
the people who. have gabi the conflituyion; fall be Over. 
1 powered, by thoſe we often atteinpted 10 4eftroy it, we fal 
. them quarreikag for ſeats in parliament, for authorit!, 
*  -anch-for-lupremacy.?*" Juok Sie, 5s the- kingpage bebe wht 
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Andie prophlekle penekrarton, was uttered in the year 1783, By the” 
petſon who bow is the leader of that very blockatie on the eſtablih- 
ed hukeb, Which at that eittte he Ir gs: and ſo pathe- 
tically lamented f To that he added a ſolemn declaration chat “ he 
„ would ſupport with his Uke and fortune, that conſtitution under 
« When (he truly faid) he Had enjoyed every blefling.” But, Sir, 
the miigtiſtude of this queſtion is ſuth as to render it nieteffary to 
try it by a more ferious inyeſtigation than a compariſon of the de- 
aan or authority of any individuals, however reſpectable. 
t is (aid in che preamble of chis bill, that it js © Vt and pet 
4 to remove the reſtrickion preſerved by the bill of 1793, in f4- 
vour of the ancient conſtitution: I deny it to be expedient to do 
ſo; and if there were no temporary inexpediency, I ſhould deny 
it to eee are both ſerious points, and deſerve to be ex- 
amined. 


|. The expelleney muſt be determined by the time, the man- 

ner, and the conduct of thoſe who have urged the meafiire forward. 
Ahe cue of this night's debate has been laid for ſome years. 
The right hon. gentleman whis introduced this bill, his permit. 

| ted the authority of his name to be uſes, in order to promulgate to 

the people that the queſtion in eyery ftage of the popiſh claim has 

been, © whethet three millions of loyal | bſects were to he Kept in 

* a ſtate of degrading ſubjection to a budy of one million — 
mode of ſtating the queſtion, calculated to inffame the” paſſions' of 
the multitude, but not to inform the judgment of the ſoher part of 
matkind! It is ſo ealeulited;, beau. there is not any law of ſub- 
orcination in government to which it . . not as well be ap- 

475 as to the excluding principle of the Britiſh conſtitution.— 

The addition of the epithet Joya! to the thtee' millions of papiſts, 

aud deellning to give the ſame reſpectable epithet when lie desk of 

| one million of proteſtants, does not ſeem likely to add much to the 
moderation of the argument. But ſuppoſing ſuch a ſtate of the 

Peay th By fitted Dt arduthett, F reply, that the affertion is not 
founded” in fact. I confider Great Britain aud Ireland, as to all 
Geſtion of conftitution, invariably intermited : there is an error 

in alferting the'cod{fitutions are merely the ſame- there is in truth 

but one conſtitution, and tht on conſtitution adopted and preferv- 

ed ip both, Kingdoms: no part can be changed in either Kingdom 

vithout inftatitly affecting the other. The'repreſentarlve in parlia- 

ment e whether of Great Britaln or Ireland, in queſtions 

pk affect the conftitution, not of a particular Alina, but 

of the empire kel, ſhould conſider himſelf not as the reprke- 
eatative of a local diſtric, of in 4 particular Kingdom: but 

Keriding dez, an imperial intereſt, he ſhould confider himſelf as 

the reprelentative of the people of the empire. Such, on this 
cealion, 1 con der the miethbers' of the hotiſe” which" T now . 

e e L pleaſelf ie find a right hon. bronet (it H. 

angriſhe, ) ab Kate the ech litten as the conſtitution not of 

(Sis of three, butt of twelve williond of people, moſt have confider- 

11 Such, Sir, the members of tie Britin parliame 

N  alfo confider themtelves, when they regard (as the) NM 


amept 
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the arrogant aſſumption of three millions to one million, I ſay, tha 
fact does not ſupport the aſſertion. If the intereſt of parties is to 
be oppoſed, (which I deny to be neceſſary,) and if that intereſt is 
to be inflamed by members, I ſay, then, that it is the eſtabliſhed 
right, the conſtitutional poſſeſſion of nine millions of proteſtant in- 
habitants, his majeſty's ſubjects, from Orkney to Valentia, which 
is ſought to be ſhaken by the ambitious claims of a few men, who 

| have endeavoured for the worſt purpoſes to put themſelves at the 
head of a nominal three millions. God forbid, however, that this 
queſtion were to be decided by the ſhock of numbers! but if it 
were, upon their heads be it, who firſt brought their numbers in 
array. I ſtate the queſtion then, not as it has been ſtated, whe- 
ther three millions of loyal ſubjects are to be kept in a ſtate of de. 
grading ſubjection to a body of one million, (who are not honour. 
ed by the right hon. gentleman with the epithet of loyal) but as a 
queſtion whether nine men whoſe names I ſhall ſtate preſently, and 
who have quitted their ordinary occupations in order to trade in the 
paſſions of the peaſants of the land, ſhall be permitted to ſeize a 
moment of public danger to break through the laſt barrier which 
guards not the Iriſh alone, but the Britiſh conſtitution and the ſet- 

1 COT of the royal family? I ſtate it not as a queſtion whether 
| three millions are to be kept in a ſtate of degrading ſubjection to 
one, but as a queſtion the decifion of which involves the whole of 
the conſtitution and the connexion between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and as the ſtrength of Great Britain depends on the ſtability 
ol that connexion, and as her empire extends now from the eaſt to 
the weſt of the globe, involving in this night's debate almoſt the 
fate of mankind—if I prove this to be the real ſtate of the queſtion, 
1 prove all that is neceſſary.—If this be the real ſtate of the quel- 
tion, it anſwers. itſelf, and leaves nothing of which a wiſe man 
Mould enquire, or on which a brave man ſhould heſitate ; that it 
is the real ſtate of the queſtion, a ſhort detail of the facts which 
accompanied its riſe and progreſs will demonſtrate.— The claims of 
the papiſts to political power, the progreſs of which has given riſe 
to the bill before you, commenced in the year 1791. In January 
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= 1791, the King's ſpeech ſtates the utmoſt proſperity of the em- 
= paire; it gives afſurance of tranquillity, and propoſes a reduction of 
WM =. military eſtabliſhments; the funds of Great Britain and Ireland had 
1 ? riſen to a price which marked the unrivalled credit of the time; 
= all was wealth, tranquillity and power. Let me call the attention 


of the Houſe to the tone of the popiſh application at that time: 
The popfſſi declaration of the year 1791 ſtates, ** It is not for the 
„ Triſh catholics, armed as their cauſe is with reaſon and with jul- 
i tice, like public foes to ſeek advantage from public calamity. The 
-_ ought to advance their claim at a time moſt favourable to diſcul- 
* ſion when the condition of the empire is flouriſhing and tranquil 
They might ſeem culpable to their country, if affecting to diſ- 
„ ſemble what it were unmanly not to feel, they reſerved their pre. 
+ tenſions in ambuſcade to augment the perplexities of ſome critical 
emergency. Let any man who hears me, recolle& the month 0! 
February laſt; the empire ſurrounded by foreign foes, and buy 
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fed by domeſtic traitors—Let him recolle& what was then the lan - 
rage of a Right Honorable Member's manifeſto to thirty thou. ' 
To deliberators on the conſtitution in Francis-ſtreet ; thoſe delibe- 
rators were conjured and preſſed at that moment of diſtreſs, ** not to 
1 poſtpone the conſideration of their fortunes till after the war.!“ 
Let any man compare the tone of theſe addreſſes, and the times at 
which they were publiſhed, and then ſay, (in the language of a ce- 
lebrated ſociety) which was the & moſt ſeaſonable, the moſt conſti- 
„ tutional, and the moſt manly.”—In the month of ny 


1792, the papiſts publiſhed a ſpecification of their claims, in which 


the utmoſt extent of their wiſhes was declared to be © a right of 
„voting in counties only for protęſtant members of parliament.” 
This claim of voting in counties only, and for proteſtant members, 
publiſhed under the authority of Mr. Edward Byrne, as the utmoſt 
boundary of the popiſh objects, appeared on the 4th of February 
1792, when the proſperity and 3 of the empire ſtill conti- 

nued with undiminifhed ſplendor. But May 1792 preſented to 
their wiſhes another fcene:— The King's proclamation of 21ſt of 


| May 1792, ſtates, that ſeditious writings and perſons had en- 


« deavoured to villify and bring into contempt, the wiſe and whole- 

« {ome proviſionis made at the time of the glorious revolution; and 

ſtates, * that correſpondence had been entered into with perfons in 
* 


4 pigs parts, to forward the above criminal purpoſes.” What 


followed this change of fortune? From the burning ſoil of domeſtic 
treachery, and under the impending fires of foreign war, aroſe the 
pandemonium of Iriſh liberty, the catholic convention. Hear the 
ee adopted by that convention, publiſhed by their authority, 
and compare it with the temperate call upon the wiſdom and purity 
of the government and conſtitution, publiſhed by the papiſts in Oc- 
tober 1991 ! That convention was conveyed by a circular letter of 


a Mr. Edward Byrne, and the letter bears a date ſo nearly conneRt- 


ed with the date of the King's proclamation, as to ſhew that the 
meaſure of an illegal convention was hazarded, from the hope that 
the danger of the times would fcreen it from puniſhment. The 
proceedings of that convention were publiſhed in October 1792, 
and the publication declares to the papiſts of Ireland, that the 
* proteſtants have nothing to give but weakneſs, and they refuſe to 


| © receive flrength.” Tt declares, * that the democratic power is not 


* preſerved—that the three eſtates arg not balanced :* it declares, 
* that the people are amuſed with the ſhadow of a free govern- 
« ment, while the nation droops under the fitent working of deſpo- 
« tiſm ;” it calls upon the papiſts of Ireland to © look (for di- 
* reQion and ſupport) to the declarations of the ſeveral focicties of 
* United Iriſhmen, particularly thoſe of Dublin and Belfaſt;“ and 


it terminates with a ſolemn reſolution of thanks to the ſocieties of 


United Iriſhmen, The very ſame body of papiſts who in their 
committee on the 10th of February 1791, « confide with all hu- 
* mility in the juſtice, liberality and wiſdom of parliament,”* on, the 
31k of Ocoher 1792, charge that very parliament with, being 
the weal and profligate inſtrument of a len deſpotiſm.” This 
manifeſto. of the. popiſh convention, appears under the authority . 


"op r its ſecretary a 17 7 of the name wt 


_ 
is the dependency of the crown untouched 8 and 1 imper- 
© fect buſineſs; ;”—to prove that if Aa ſts Ka he rk into the 
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REPAY licitation "of the papilſs to ge forward in 
dy, was publiſhed on the y 34 of December 1794, and was the 

— he ms a meeting bel by a Ri 355 zentleman, with 
4 Fazer on the day of Þis- land ing from England, 


2 4 tl 0 if came forward they ſhould have the ſupport 
Ln wc BN bat Lord Fitzwilliam had engaged to po — 


ueſtion. 
4 [a ſtated, Sir, the than] ; of this convention to the Society of 
| United Iriſhmen: but I mw venture to detain gu. a hats longer, 
ig ofder to. tate the intimgc connexion, the of ſenti- 
ments, opinions and conduct fee tne two 1 . 7 2 
c committee, and this ociety of | Inited Iriſhmen. This ca- 
tholi c committee is com a; of nine men and a ſecxetary (whoſy 
pear iu their 5 to os papiſts of Ireland on the 23d of 
12 1794) and it appeared to hays emanated from the popiſh 
convention of 1792. W considerable dane of the individuals 
who compoſe tf; com * are the members. of the ſociety 
nited Inſhmeg. The popiſh 8 year. 1792 
hea Wolfe 
bone was an United Iriſhmap, had acted at times as ſecretary 
to th t body, and was introduced to the notice of the. papiſts by 
the publication of 4 pamphlet Written wi ſome Pirit 3 in the year 


1791, entitled “ An Argument on behal of the. Catholics of Lie- 


% land.” In this pamphlet the writer infiſts o nt the « abſtract right 
« of the geg io ths the bee, He declines however, to 
argue G e 1 for this animated reaſon Aſter Pain, (aid he) 
46 yd 42 who need be heard on the ſubject? - The object of 


ie book is 2 ſhew the deplorable ſtate of Ireland ariſing from ber 


unexion ma Great Britain; to la the humiliated Kate of 
bs country in es without « am W 4: ors, army, or navy ;'—t9 


d us of 1782 Oreck aſſerted the. independency 
Wt ure 122 Ireland, but left, ere due in his opinion, 


legiſlature, a parliamentary reform muſt follow, and that ſuch a re- 
© form, produced by ſuch means, will“ enable Ireland to exiſt as an 


9 independent fate.” He aſſerts that the circumſtance of our exiſt 


ing as an independent ftate is an eyent that © infallibly wuſt ariſe,” 
and that by ſuch means as he has e out we ſhall theo he 4 
competent to our own government, regulation. and defence, as 5 
6 ſtate in Europe.” He talks of the i Ky reſources aud pra- 
* yogations.to independence which (he aſſerte] every hour brig 


4 forth to Ireland.” He ſpeaks, of the National Aſſembly of 


France as. a body of repreſentatives. not of their conſtituents 
4% merely, but of man, .whoſc nature they have exalted beyond the 
« limits, that, even P rovidence ſeemed to have bounded it by; and 
he ialſigns. ag the. principal\cauſe. of the exalted ſplendour of that 


body. in dias aflembly protons indycriminatey wit 2 


MA er, and in which meeting he 17 e an 


d the ca- 


| 
| 
l 
0 
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4 
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| « he feels little propenſity to boaſt that he has the honour to be 2 


4 


name of Tone annexed to it. principles contained in jt I . 


in which he ſtiles himſelf chairman of the catholics of Ds 44 


| © the wy 1 of your country. I am, Sir, &c,*? - - 


3 


. ade that; « when he cantraſts the National . Aﬀembly. of 
71 with other great bodies which he could name, he conkelle 


6 Iriſhman and à proteſtant. And he cloſes by an addrels to'thy 
of * 1. theſe words, Let chem oe cry 9 7 8 


e catholics, and Ireland is free, independent and 5 


ment on behalf of the cat a of Jreland, of whact 
the various doctrines aun addrefies publiſhed by the Unized Li 
are but an amplification, was N through Ireland with 


conſidered as a ſufficient 2 to o the popiſh convention to 
him their ſecretary, and to reward his ſeryices by a vote 
the whole of which I underſtand has been within t eſe. 
days. To leave no doubt as to the reform which was to be * 
ſect of gatholic emancipation, the United Iriſhmen publiſhed and 
the papiſts adopted a pecific p lan of equal repreſentation, conh 
ing of 5 8 PR firſt of wink was, © that the 
* nation, for the purpoſe of repreſentation ſolely ſhould be divided 

« into 300 electorates, 9 combination of pariſhes, and as 
4 nearly as poſſible equal in Pole of population. The gth artick 
10 ie ſound mind of the age of 21 — 1 who 
« had maintained a family family for ſix months in any electorate, {bo EN) 


| 4 be rw to vote for a repreſentative. Ihe laſt 1 F 


this product r e upon the peaſants of Ireland, to 5 
n 


« again, 3 not = throw it by in deſpair,” I have now gone 
through! the ſeries of provocatives prepared for the peaſants of Ire- 
land by the United Iriſhmen, adopted by the popiſh convention, 


of ſome few among the higher claſſes of that wx AF ut· it may 
be aſked, did x hs piſts adopt fuch doctrines? wer by de- 
dueing wy proof — the very * of their own — | 
bold in my hand, Sir, a letter, ſigned by a Mr. Thoma 


frefſed to a Pr. Wm. Drennan, ay chairman of the United Trimmen, 
r the following words; 7 


« Sir, as chairman of the catholics of Dublin, I am ordered to : 
* tranſmit a copy of their proceedings on % a ba ped ; 


” principles, no leſs honourable to yourſelf than adrantageous| i . 


ciples were of which the proceedings of the ps 
Th — a 5 refle&ion, I have already ſtated. If you would 


| before you a ſubſtantial image of the eſſects of thoſe. pri 


gk tothe movie, of the king s courts of juſtice: See one of the 
principals of this union — — and another convicted on 
1 of high treaſon; another outlawed for felony; others 

and impriſoned for ſlanderous libels; the ſocicty ill . by 
ve civil magiſtrates, and its papers ; ſeized. deny 
i knowledge of. the acta flowing from thele. pri flaghs 
— of Mr. Rowan and Mr. Rey were * the 


bs hang this their cabbins.—to think of it over and over 5 


and infuſed into the boſom of the lower, by the A and induſtry 5 


* 31; we truſt you wall find in that on 8 a 1 of your 


3 n 
impriſonment. of the others, and the diſperſion of che ſociety, wer 


3 that Mr. Tone was involved in the treaſon of Doctor Jack. 
on, was public: Since the month of June laſt, the indictment 3. 
ere containing the paper of information to France, 
drawn by Tone, was public? yet, this very Mr, Tone, the papiſt, 
in the month of April laſt, attempt to adorn' by their thanks, and 
actually rewarded with their money. But with a pretended thre: 
millions in the train of this commuttee—with a junction in perſon; 
and in principles with the United Iriſimen with defenders riſing i 
every quarter of the kingdom the wealthy plundered— the fech|: 
and unreſiſting ſlaughtered, this papiſt committee were not hard 
enough to venture the preſent propoſition to parliament ! They de. 
Tired no more than the elective franchiſe ; and in their proceedin 
of OQober 1792, they avowed that © they would ſatisfactorily ac. 
% quieſce in having the king, the houſe of peers, the houſe of con. 
* mons and the church of Ireland excluſively proteſtant!“ To ſuſtain 
them in the boldneſs of the preſent attempt, they wanted one june. 
tion more ;—They wanted a junction with a lord lieutenant, who 
would be ready to agree with the king's miniſters to poſtpone a quel. 
tion which his friends here fomented and brought forward: — they 
wanted a junction with a miniſter, who would be ready to bring dom 
the whole artillery of government, plant it on the walls of Francis 
ſtreet chapel, and by the hands of à mob, batter the parliament d 
the kingdom :—they ſought for that junction, and they found it! 
The men, whom (in their own words,) TI have deſcribed to you, 
you have ſeen ſeated at the table, and known to be cloſetted in the 
council, of the very perſon whom you have alſo ſeen clothed in the 
robes and ſeated on the throne of your ſovereign. In reviewing thu 
the facts and circumſtances which have 6ccurred from the year 1791, 
to this time, in comparing their connexions and their "tendencics 
vou arrive at the true ground of this queſtion ; you diſcover the 
characters of the perſons who urge it forward, and the ends to 
which their labours have been directed. It appears, that the 
year 1791 was a period when the nation was powerful and the go 
vernment without embarraſſment: The tone of the papiſts was the 
modeſt ; their object was moderate—and they gave the inſtance of 
their having choſen a period of proſperity to urge their pretentions 
as the evidence of the juſtice of their claim, of their loyalty, an 
of their integrity. They were not even contented with gener 
evidence of their conduct: —They added a ſolemn declaration df 
their principles. — They entered into an awful contract with ther 
king and his parliament, and declared“ that they ought to be -o1- 
fidered as public foes who ſhould urge ſuch a claim at any other 
time than a time of public tranquillity.” They went ſtill further: 
leſt any doubt ſhould be entertained of the extent of their views 
and the purity of their intentions, they publiſhed a ſolemn declara- 
tion of their wiſhes. On the 4th of February, 1792, they bound. 
ed by ſpecific lines, and defined by ſpecific terms, the extent and 
nature of their objects; they eloſed with their fellow ſubjects, ard 
with the legiſlature for ever. But the ſplendid ſun of * a 
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pperity which had called forth this harveſt of honour, generofity and 
Jod faith, was ſoon to ſet—the night of foreign war and domeſtic 
reaſon overſpread the land: Then, in the hope that the darkneſs 
ould conceal the crime, was this wholeſome crop trodden under 
dot; then was ſought for, with a profligate induſtry, every poi- 
onous weed that the wealth and luxuriance of the time had un. 
Wippily given vigour to; then, inftead of humble petitiong and ap- 
Weals to the liberality and wiſdom of the lepiſlature, were heard 
ad ſeen illegal conventions illegally ſummoned z then did thoſe 
Wonventions publiſh ſaucy invective againſt that conftitution,'of whoſe 
Wlcfſings they at the ſame inſtant ſought the benefit ; then did they 
l that corrupt by the intermixture with which they defired to 
Poriff and adorn themſelves; then did they fling, with a vulgar 
Wnalignity, opprobrious epithets at the heads of thoſe very miniſterg 
whoſe wiſdom they had before applauded, and to whoſe liberality 
Whey had bowed as grateful debtors; then, and not till then, was 
een the horrible 55 of men, daring enough with one hand to 
jold out an humble petition beſeechipg the favour of a beneficent 
Wovereign, and in the other hand grafping an union with the im 
rioned libeller, the outlawed felon, and the convicted traitor; the 
jorrible audacity of men claiming a right to repoſe in the arms of 
e conſtitution, and at the ſame inſtant applauding the difturberg 
bf our peace, and conſoling the traitor to our king. You have now 
zen the popiſh committee connected with the miniſters of the 
own, and leaders in parliament ; you have ſeen that popiſh com- 
Wittee connected with the popiſh convention, and both connected 
With the Triſh convention and Mr. Tone! Trained within the 
pody of the United Iriſnmen, and iſſuing forth in ſubſtantial treafon, 
u have ſeen ( thoſe clamorous harbingers of blood and death,” 
r. Hamiltion Rowan, Mr. Tone, and Mr. Jackfon; you have 
ken the ſufferings of ſome criminals alleviated and the talents of 
Fthers rewarded by ſubſcriptions, raiſed by the efforts of thoſe com- 
Wittees and conventions; you have ſeen the accomplice of treaſon 
cretary to popiſh delegates, laying a popiſh petition at the foot 
the throne ; you have Teen connected by a long but unbroken 
lain” (at a great diſtance I admit, and I am ſure without any 
milarity of intention) the Miniſter and the traitor: Thus yau | 
pre ſeen, Sir, the common experiment made on the ſubtlety of 
e common electric fluid; where, when the bar is charged with 
e elemental fire, if an hundred men were to join hands, the ſtroke 
il be communicated from the firft to the laſt. Modern patriotiſm 


hich commences in the cell of Newgate, may terminate within 
© walls of parliament! But am 1 bold enough to accuſe three 
iliogs of the king's ſubjects with cultivating ſuch principles and 
ding ſuch conduct? God forbid! Human nature, Sir, is not 
depraved as that you could find in any climate, or under any go- 
mament, three millions ſo loſt to all ſenſe of goodneſs. The mil- 
M is always honeſt, always ſimple, it means its own happineſs, 
Nit has a right to purſue its own happineſs. But to be led and 


to the mind as the elemental fire is to the body; and the ſhock 


 Joyalty is ſo looſe a gloak as to be thrown off in every conteſt for 


is meant any claim to privilege ſpringing from the particular conlti 


UE.  - 


to follow is the ipevitable nature of the million. The condudt any 
 Gefigns of the leaders, therefore, are the y ſources of true in, 
formation. to the legiflator, The wretched peaſant, whoſe bead 
: n to ſwell this awful number, knows nothing of all this; 
He is called upon by bis prieſt to ſubſcribe, and he is told tha 
Mr. Grattan is to relieve him from rent and wretchedneſe— The 
innocent man bleſſes Mr. Grattan, and ſubſcribes the little produce 
of his ſweat. The miſerable dupe, plundered of his little earning, 
peturns to his cottage—and ſunk in repoſe, he dreams of nothing 
but leſs labour for himſelf, and more food and raiment for his chi} 
— But this innocent man, Sir, is under the guidance of ſuck 
Peaders, the more dangerous as he is the more innocent there, 
fore deem it inexpedient to admit ſuch leaders to any ſhare of power. 


® 


We ſhould be the more careful, Sir, in a country where gorers. 


ment ſeems to be the ſcience of all and obedience the habit d 
bone. — But we are told by Lord Fitzwilliam, that . theſe men vil 


52 14 we do not comply.” Why, Sir, if they will rebel —if thei 


rank and power—let them rebel ls it not better they. ſhould rebe 
as they are, than that we ſhould admit them to draw their ſword; 
in ee of the throne itſelf, and let treaſon ftalk within the 
walls of parlament? But the preamble to the bill afferts, not och 
hat it is expedient, but that it is right to remove theſe reſtraints.—lf 
= right. meant any ſueh thing as aatural right to political power 
I will not argue with any man who holds ſuch language; I knoy 
bk no method ſo proper for bis conviction, as the cell of Mr. Jack- 
ſon in Ireland, or that of Tom Paine in France, But if by right 


tution of this country, or from the general principles of civil ſo- 
 Fiety, I mult take leave to examine a little into that conſtitution 
and thoſe principles. 1 
„ {Here Mr. Johnſon entered into ſome detail of the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, and what be called its excluding principle and connection 
| ＋ the proteſtant church, which began to take its preſeut form 
in the reign of Elizabeth, He endeavoured to trace the effects of 
that principle and connection through the different periods of the 
Britiſh kaſtory, He called the attention of the bout to the ſeries 
A eminent wen by wham it had been formed, extended ad 


R V 
| Ale eee thug: * That excluding principle which eſtabliſh 
| dation of that edifice which has aſtoniſhed mankind—the Britid 

ei that principle which ſurvived the miſtaken perſeverance 


e 
of * ales the : Far „ and the hypocritical tyranny of Cromwell; 
Which bowed the bereditary digyity of James to the duſt, aud 
raiſed the cool ſagacity of Willam to empire Which, in a hap- 
pier hour, bound the fortunes of Britain and the houſe of Hau- 


thex, and will continue to bind them for ever; that pri 


 <iple which was applied and intermoxen into the Britiſh conſutw 
dien by the prodent, forclight of Sir Wälliam Cecil; which af 


adhered 


| n 6 
adhered 40 b, the wifeſt and honeſteſt men in the parliaments of 
Chadſes the Fir and pecone ; which was ſeiſed and relied on as 
the ſafeguard of Britain by my Lord Somers and that conſtellation 
of able men who, with him, produced the revolution; that prin- 
ciple which has been finge adhered to by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke 
in the year 1790, was acknowledged by Mr. Fox in the year 
1791, apd has been hitherto admitted in Ireland by every man 
who now argues for its deftruftion ; that excluding principle 

Gf ind proteſtant eſtabliſhment, £9 adopt a dictatorial term from a 

Inte manifeſto—but to adopt it in a better cauſe}, that excluding 
rinciple and proteſtant eſtabliſhment hall nat be ſhaken by M. 
Dyme or Mr. Keogh, or any of their coadjutors,? 


The SECRETARY at WAR (Col. DOYLE), Having been 
the fir} in parliament who had declared myſelf in fayour of the 
total emancipation of the catholic body, I feel it neceſſary to ſay a 
ſer words. I ſhall take up but a ſmall portion of the time of 
the houſe at this late hour, having ſo frequently experienced its in- 
dulgence in ſpeaking at large upon the ſubject. 5 

When the th . 4, came firſt before parliament, I ſaw 
difinaly (after the beſt conſideration I could give it) that true po- 
bey as well as juſtice required that the emancipation ſhould be com- 
plete, I was convinced that the beft method of uniting ALL de- 
ſeriptions of ſubjects in ſupport of the conſtitution, was by giving 
aLL an EQUAL intereſt in its defence. I could not comprehend the 
idea of fraiona/ freedom and making the catholic ſeven-eighths free. 
| I withed to remove ** barriers which, by dividing our people, 
bad ſo long weakened the energy of the nation. I wiſhed alſo to 
put the queſtion at reſt for ever 7 thought it abſurd to ſyppole the 
| catholies would look no further; they were men, and muſt have 
the feelings and propenſities of men ;—and 1 know „That the 
higher we aſcend the hill, the more extended becomes the proſ- 
„ peg,” If I were anxious to conciliate and unite all our peo- 
ple in defence of our King, our country, and our conſtitution, 


„hat time, how much more ſo muſt I feel now: half meaſures ane 
aso time good; at this moment they are ruinous.—I would give 
generouſly, and have no craving void left aching in the brgſt. 


There are but three new arguments that have been urged againſt 
the meaſure. Some gentlemen ſay the extent of the gift would en- 


- WH 0ger church and ftate.—Other gentlemen ſay the catholics aw 
- WH icalonable in contending for the trivial articles which remain 
s be granted; I ſhall leave theſe arguments to anſwer each others 
e at, obſerving, that if little remains, it is leſs worth diſputing, 
es gentlemen are too generous to think of offering ſo ſmall a 

d picſent, The third argument is more ſerious; and if. it ould be 
red, would very much alter my opinion. It is, that the 
„kent diſturbances originate from the catholic body: Sir, ne 

u. i Lan regrets more than 1 do thoſe diſturhances; and ne one would 
n furt er to puniſh thoſe midnight plunderers; | I think tas 
4 Wiriſe as it is unfair to viſit the crimes of a few gf the moſt ig- 


rant and ill- diſpoſed upon the whole body. It is certainly oy 


(6) 


ble the preſent rioters are catholics, becauſe the lower claſs in de il + 


— eountry is, for the moſt part, catholic. _ In the riots in 1780 ix ; 
London, the mob, which had nearly deſtroyed that £0 was re 


compoſed excluſively of proteſtants ; but no perſon ever imputed Pb 
their guilt to the whole body of Engliſh proteſtants. If a rig 2 


happens at Conſtantinople, I think it 1s probabie that the rioter, uur 
would be found to be Turks; but I would not, therefore, burn the opp 
Koran, and puniſh the Divan, But there is another reaſon why 1 n 


cannot believe it, in any degree, imputable to the catholic body, de 
becauſe I think jt would be, to the laſt degree, abſurd to ſuppoſe 4 
that they ſhoyld endeavour by a political ſuicide, to overturn the hat 

onſtitution at the very inſtant they were ſoliciting to be admitted 


K. rem 

into it. Taking, therefore, intq conſideration, the whole of the WW ever 
arguments, as well as our actual ſituation, I amdecidedly in favour 0p 
of the meaſure, and ſhall give my vote for the committal of the bill, Wc, 


Mr. O'CONNOR. I ſhould not haye treſpaſſed on your time whi 
at this late hour, was it not that as often as this important ſubje& ** 
has been agitated, fince I had a feat in this houſe, I have contented WW peo, 
myſelf with giving filent votes, for the moſt unqualified emancipa- of d 
tion of my Catholic countrymen, and I have done ſo, from convic- port 

tion of the juſtice of their claims to freedom, and of the inexye- pr 
diency and folly of continuing to ſacrifice the civil and political I prof 

|  Tights0f the people, for the purpoſe of 7 a fewo. families, . pein 
under the maſk of promoting religion. — But, fir, the times call tor I an 
ſomething more than filent votes. —The ſituation in which we are eept 
To unaccountably placed, is fo critical, and the bill, under your eupa 
conſideration, involves ſuch conſequences in its train, that every liber 
man who is not wholly indifferent to the welfare of his country, hey 
wuaſt-feel himſelf called on, to lay aſide every leſſer conſideration, in ck 
and to deliver his opinion, with that freedom, and that boldneſs, b nent 

- 'which only the country can be ſaved. ' 

_ © What do the whole of the arguments which have been advance! BW and! 
on this night againſt the emancipation of our Catholic countrymen Foy! 
by the gentlemen of the oppoſite fide of the houſe amount to! To this: 
mere affertions that it would deſtroy our conſtitution in churh an: 
and ſtate. This is not the only inſtance in this country, in which hear 
the moſt egregious job has been concealed under a ſpecious pare leſs | 
"ology. One would imagine from the language held by the ng "WF tunat 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pelham) that the people of this country ve: d! 

in the actual enjoyment of the Britiſh conftitution in all its puri q . 
and that it had been in this country, that the experiment of that con tons 
ſtitution had been made, by which it has become the admiration ens. 
the world. —Is it that the condition of the people of Ireland corre be de 
ponds ſo well with the great natural advantages of their count ud; 
that we are to infer, that their civil and political conſtitution, 825 for th 
thatimmaculate nature, which the right hon. gentleman, (Mr. F el u e 

has repreſented it? Is it becauſe we were the moſt wretched, * pot 

the moſt mi ſerable nation n Europe, as long as this ſyſtem = p from | 
nopqly and exclufion, for which the gentlemen on the oppote e it 


- 
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of the houſe contend, under the title of conſtitution in Nate and 
church, was in its moſt entire ſtate, and that we have emerged from 
that wretchedneſs and miſery in an exact proportion, as — 64k de- 
froyed this ſyſtem of monopoly, by extending the bleſſings of fre- 
dom to our Catholic countrymen, that we ſhould now deſiſt from 
our labours ? Is it becauſe we have heard thoſe gentlemen at the 
oppoſite fide of the houſe, year after year, ever fince this queſtion 
has been agitated, predict the ruin of the country, from extending 
the conſtitution to our Catholic countrymen; and that we have ſeen , 
the country thrive in an exact proportion as it has been extended; 
that we ſhould now ſtop ſhort on their authority, and conſecrate the 


remainder of the ſyſtem of monopoly and excluſion ? Before we riſk 


every thing in defence of a ſyſtem, upon authority which has hither- 

to proved fo utterly fallacious, let us enquire into its merits, I will 
ſuppoſe the worſt of ſyſtems, and I will leave it to the advocates of 
ths ſyſtem, to ſhew, in what it differs from this ſyſtem of theirs, 
which they have conſecrated under the myſtical words of conſtitution 
in church and ſtate.—I will ſuppoſe the whole repreſentation of the 
people of Ireland converted in a ſubject of traffic, and a mon 


m 
portion of freedom, which falls to the ſhare of the counties. —I will 


ſuppoſe, even this pittance aſſailed by theſe monopoliſts, by their 
profuſe diſtributions of jobs and of patronage, and by their ap- 
pointing the men of the beſt intereſts in their ſeveral counties, for 
ſeas for their boroughs, whom they could find mean enough to ac- 
cept them, on the condition of ſervitude and wages in ſo vile an oc- 
eipation; I will ſuppoſe theſe wholefale dealers in our rights and 
liberties, coming from their rotten boroughs, and from the counties 
they had debauched with their attendant ſupporters of conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, to diſcharge their cargo at the ſeat of govern- 
ment, at the counting-houſe of an Engliſh factor, bartering an un- 

| qualified ſacrifice of Iriſh trade, of Iriſh induſtry, of Iriſh rights, 


| oy. 5 
of the trade given to a few families, with an exception of that ſmall 


ad of Iriſh character, at the feet of Engliſh domination, and of = 
* 


beim avarice, For what ? What ſhall I ſuppoſe the price of 
ds infernal cargo, like Pandora's box, a collection of every ill that 
ch can ati mankind ? The. whole nation of Ireland would bluſh to 
bear it.— They would bluſh at their own degradation.— Nothing 

0 leſs than the moſt unqualified ſacrifice of every thing in this unfor- 
>" funate country that could exalt thoſe Farmers General of our rights 
un liberties, and of every thing that could debaſe an injured, inſult- 
"hi ©, and impoveriſhed people. Here is a ſyſtem by which our na- 

„nal character would be degraded in the eyes of ſurrounding nati- 

| f ons, Here is a ſyſtem by which the people of this country would 
8 te doubly impoveriſhed, to pay for that treaſon which was to revile 
| 7 ad villify them in the legiſlature of their own country, and to pay 
2 for that treaſon which was to ſacrifice their deareſt intereſt to the 
on vgandizement of another nation: 7 call upon the gentlemen of the 
mo Poſte fide of the houſe, to ſhew in what this execrable Allem differs 
6d 


from the conflitution in church and flate, Fad ohich they contend. —And 
tem you have been OY your 
| | 1 ives, 


J* it 18 on the continuance of this ſy 


 _Gitworeit the' 


| bf tllemiſelves, their relatives, and' their ſerwile adheretits. The: 
Eecholio emancipaton would be icompatible with their accurſet 


( 
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is on t em you lde deen 1 your confi. 
tution depends—nay, to fill up the mesfures of their 1 
there are" men who will atblutitiply tell you that this 
profita ble to chem, — fo Peg 500 cheir country, 7 by 1 
itim EI F. For tht ir 700 er a a 0 Fen 
5 Nene Ints and 15 Catholics, Thc Ker in this 
country except rears aud roſs in ay of monopoliſts, whe: 
they Proteſfants, Preſbyterlans, or Cath have declared them. 
ſelves equally intereſtetl in the detkruckton of this ötlious fyſtem— 
| Fotümtel) the Proteſtants and Preſbyterians of Treland have at 
length diſtovered the folly of ſacriffcing their own rights, and 
the proſperity of their country, in a criminal attempt to exclude 
threeFourtlis of their countrymen from tlie bleffings of freedom, 
for no orher purpoſe than to . 4 fyſtem, in which a fow 
are Aima exalted at the expence of millions of their 
countrymen, 4% — debaſed.— Bur it is no longer a ferrer 
that the men who! oppoſe the abolition of religious diſtinctions in 
our civit and political concerns, when the generak voice of the 
nation has concurred in ſo wiſe, 3 juft, arid 10 politic a meaſure, 
are the men who: ufurp the whole 1 aten power of the country, 
the men who have converted che whole repreſentztion of Ireland 
into family patrimony:—to the poverty, to che oppreffion, and to 
_ the difgrace of the nation, and to the moniffrous' aggrandizement 


art the men who' op Carbo. E. mancipation—and why ?—Becauſe 


monopoly. — Here lies the incapacity of the Catholics to participate 
in che freedom of their country; here lies the excellence of the pre. 
flent conſtitution in church and ſtate.—In this is compriſed the 
chole guilt of our Catholic countrymen, and in the eyes of men 
of this defcription, the ſame incaparity would attach itſelf to an- 
| 2 heaven, if che abolition” of their accurſed monopoly was 
ke any part of the coriſeqtience;—Let thoſe men who flatter 
_ themſelves that they will be Able to continne the old ſyſtem of 
mondpol and Gelknbn, by which che few are raiſed on the necks 
of the many, riſk whar they pleaſe in its deferice.—But let me 
6 conjure 2 who are wittout the le of their political commu- 
| cv fitler” the important change which His taken place in 
the pub mind, to'confider he lingilags- Which Has been ket 
by all deferiptions of men, from one” end of the kingdom! to the 
other. —Let! nie confure you to cortfider” that! vou are no l 
legillating for the barbarous' ignorant ages which are * If 
bat chat you! muff now le Mate for the more” etil{ghtenet a 
more Iutefligent age in witch ,you' hve, and for the fill more en, 
AUcghtened ages Wich are to come. H is dn chleſt ſfe and lber 
_ grouhdy I iheite you to weigh the” arguments which Rave been a0. 
vanced en this Ae inf Hy em . of ir Gef 


cout. men An Fon {ff you. my b 
en, te will done 2 Alete 
* 
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DISEESEES 


that Catholic emancipation is incompatible with orough] free- 
dom, which affertions are founded on the ſuppoſition that the Ca- 
wokes pay ſuch implicit obedience to their clergy in religious mat- 
tors, that they will deftroy our liberties by paying the like implicit 
chedience to the civil magiſtrate in political concerns.—Ts there any 
thing in the conduct of che Catholies at this day, to warrant theſe 
charges Is it net harrowing up charges from the barbarous ages 
that are gone by? Aft the Catholic clergy, and they will tell you 
that their power has declined. — Aſt the Proteſtant gentry from one 
end of the country to the other, and they will tell you that the ſu- 
gerſtitious power of the catholic clergy is at an end. Rut have you 
not heard the right hon. gent. Mr. Pelham] on this night lament the 
decline of this power? —have you not heard him in the vileſt pro- 
Mtution of terms lament its decline, as the decline of a wholeſome 
controul—whilſt it is with joy I expreſs my ſatisfaction, that alt 
ſuperſtitious controul over the minds of my catholic countrymen 
wat am end, as that circumſtance, which puts the juſtice of their 
claims to freedom beyond all doubt, I cannot, nor will not, fas 
preſs my deteſt ation and abhorrence of the right hon. gentleman's 


ſome controul As this doctrine of paſſive obedience, which would 
wive the reign of ignorance and ſuperſtition, is the doctrine o 
fume deſpots, who having ſome infernal ſyſtem of opprefien to 
fupport, and ſhrinking from the light of reaſon, would re-plunge 
n imo that darkneſs and obſcurity we have eſcaped backed then 
by the authority of the catholic elergy, backed by the authority 
fs proteſtant gentry; and backed by the ſtill more general autho- 

fy of the general obſervation of every man within and wirheut 


| theſe walls, from one end of the kingdom to the other, —I will af. 
asi es a fact, chat the ſuperſtitious oontroul of the eatholis cler- 
ö ee the catholic mind is at an end. What becomes of the iu- 
; wurity of che: proteſtants from the catholics ſaerifieing your lber. 
- Wh 0 by paying a like implicit obedience to the civil maęlſt rates 

f u there any t ing like chis in the conduct of the catholics? Has the 
bon, gent. and che noble lord who have made theſe charges, found the 
e *ilioties ſo crimigelly indifferent to the bleſſings of eivil aud po- 

- Wh fea liberty Hawe thoſe gentlemen who have left no err meu 

n 2d to defeat outholic freedom, found them ſo criminally-tame 
i i #4 ſubmiſive- under the preffure of civil and political excluſon? 
he Wit 4fa& that the cattislic laity have been ſo ſlack and ſo back- 
et d in I evi] and political liberty, as to require the 
„ enent ef cheir clergy? Or is it the characteriſtie of the clex- 
eee an religion to be very ardent in the purſuit after eivib and 
igel libert) 7 put it to the gentlemen at the oppoſite: ide 
ral # tbe houſe, does the current of public opinion at this · time ãn any 
a0 Etion in Europe, run in favour of deſpotiſm, or of popery, or of 


ph government ?—Bur thefe genttemen do not pereeive ne con- = 
tre, of che arguments they have tis night advanced 


4 e 
Wien cithglic Frevllotyo i one time they repreſent” turm * 
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Mr. Pelham's] doctrine, which would make a ſuperſtitious a whole» - 
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ſet of made op arg as to endariger. the conſtitution, by 
erecting a popith flavith government; in the ſame breath they re- 
preſent them as overthrowing the conſtitution by their democratical 
and republican principles, ſerving up at the ſame inſtant the mot 
heterogeneous compoſitions that were ever offered to the human mind. 
But I refer thoſe gentlemen to the hiſtory of mankind; where they 
will find that the men who have been really and dangerouſly prieſt. 
ridden, have invariably borne the yoke of civil 3 religious def. 
potiſm with patience and reſignation, but that whenever they had 
aſſumed ſufficient courage to aſſert their civil and political right, 
it was not until after they had thrown off the tyranny of the prief- 
hood. Reaſoning from this indiſputable fact, inſtead of agreeing 
with the gentlemen oppoſite, that the firm tone in which the ca- 
_ tholics had demanded their freedom, ſhould be a ground for refuſal 
El ſhall aſk no better proof that they are entitled to liberty, than 
their having had the ſpirit to claim it. KY | : 


But the 8 on the other fide of the dend knowing the 


weakneſs of theſe contradictory arguments, have had recourſe to 
prophecy. They have entrenched themſelves in the faſtneſſes of 
futurity, and in the ſpirit of divination they have accuſed us, who 
are advocates for catholic freedom, with the ruin of poſterity. To 
this prophetic accuſation I anſwer, as far as a prophetic accuſation 


Ke admits of an anſwer, that the dark ages of ignorance and ſuperſti- 


tion have ever proved congenial to the tyranny of prieſts and deſ- 


pots-— but that the independence which has ariſen from the inter- 


2 courſe of- nation with nation---from the invention of the mariner's 
_ compaſs, and the knowledge which has flowed from the invention 
of the preſs, have proved fatal to its continuance. Look round 


the world and you will find in thoſe countries where foreign | 


commerce is diſcouraged, and where the invention of the pres 
is unknown, that deſpotiſm uniformly prevails oyer liberty ;— 
look to China and the Eaft Indies; look to Perſia---to the Ot- 
toman and the African empires---thoſe immenſe portions of the 
globe, Where foreign commerce is diſcouraged, and where the in- 
vention of the wee is either diſuſed or unknown---and you will 
find the civil. and political rights of the people immerſed in 1gno- 

rance, - ſuperſtition, and abject ſervility---the ſport of the molt ra- 
pacious deſpotiſm. In theſe countries the ears of the governing 
powers are never, grated with the harſh ſounds of the rights of man 
Erno; all is deſpotiſm on the part of the governors, all is paftve 
obedience on the part of the people. Turn your eyes from theſe 


wWretched countries to the ſeveral nations of Euxape, and you wil 


find how uniformly civil, political, and religious liberty, have . 
ken place of civil, political and religious flavery, in proportion 
as foreign commerce has been encouraged, and as the preſs has 
been protected. See how uniformly theſe cauſes and effects corre. 
ſpond---and.if any one of you doubt that theſe great cauſes are t 
this moment operating thoſe ſalutary effects, F. refer him to the 
deſpots of Europe, — this war in which they have immolated ſe 
many human ſacrifices, and in which they have deluged all Ew 
rope 2 torrents of blood, and their preſent fears 1 > 
yg: e mw 5 
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darling deſpotiſm, ſhall, be their anſwers. But it is ſome conſola- 
tion to me to reflect, that the avarice of theſe defpots, Which has 
"tempted them to encourage foreign commerce in their dominions, 
and the vanity or neceſſity which has led them, or obliged them to 
gire ſome protection to education and the preſs, is at this moment 
ſowing the ſeeds of that independence and knowledge which will 
one day cruſh that deſpotifm even which they and their blood- 
hounds have diſgraced —Iwpreffed with theſe great and impor- 
tant truths, is it when our country is becoming commercial under 
all its artificial difadvantages;---1s it when we have thrown off ſome 
of the ſhackles of our trade, and when by paſting this bill, by 
creating a people, we ſhall be enabled to reſtore it to perfect 
freedom, that we are to reject this bill through the fear of de- 

-Rroying poſterity? Is it when knowledge is progreſſive amongſt us, 
when Ne youth of the nation are giving ſuch brilliant examples 
that liberality of thought is the offspring of education? Is it 

when our catholic countrymen are diſplaying ſuch eminent talents 
iz the purſuit after civil and political liberty; talents which I am 

ſorry to ſay we have had many examples this night to prove how 

much more eaſy it is to vilify than to rival or imitate? Is it under 
theſe circumſtances that we are to entertain fears for poſterity? Is it 
when our countrymen have reſumed their reaſon in ſuch an emi- 
nent degree, that we ſhould ſuſpect them of relapſing into igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition? Is it when our catholic countrymen are 
claiming their civil and political rights, with the addreſs and firm- 


| neſs of men of enlightened minds, that we ſhould ſuſpect them of 


relapſing into flavery and a Popiſh government, baſely ſurrender- 
ing the nobleſt privileges of man? Never ſhall ſuch tinſel reaſon- 
ings make me ſec the ruin of my country in the actual freedom of my 


countrymen z - never ſhall ſuch weak arguments diſſuade me from 


an act of immutable juſtice, where the rights and liberties of mil- 
lions of my countrymen were at ſtake upon the iſſue: - No; on 
this head the proſpect is a bright one, and accurſed be that man 
Who, for intereſted motives, would darken or obſcure its luſtre. 
So much for the danger of the conſtitution in ftate---but the 

church is in danger. What is that part of the ſyſtem to which the 

e reign is under ſuch obligations? What is that part of the 
jitem with whoſe deſtruction, the deſtruction of the proteſtant re- 
gion is ſo cloſely connected? It is ſimply the ſyſtem of converſion 
but is it a ſyſtem of converfion from conviction? No: it ſhuts 
every avenue leading to conviction zit cloſes every door by which 
a catholic could enter the proteſtant church---they have been barr- 
ed by thoſe rewards and puniſhments which ſhort-fighted bi- 
| gotry invented for the purpoſe of forcing religious opinions. By 
this ſyſtem you have expoſed the catholic who is willing to follow 
the dictates of conviction, to the execration of his own ſe& for 
deſerting them, becauſe he appears to have done ſo, to eſcape the 
, penalties annexed to adherence; and you have expoſed him to the 
, contempt of the proteſtants, whoſe tenets you wiſh him fo em- 
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brace, by woking him appear to them as a man who had ſold his 
principles, his religion, and his God for no other purpoſe than to 
gain the immunities you hold out to converſion ;—ſo that inſtead of 
promoting your religion—you have called forth the dread of exe- 
- Fration and contempt to ſteel the catholic mind againſt that con- 
verſion you affect to promote, and to attach him to that religion 
from which you wiſh to eſtrange him. 5 
„Thus it is with narrow. minded bigotry, ever defeating its ow 
ends by the means it employs to attain them. — Lou have not its 
heats nor its paſſions to excuſe you, but you have had the expe. 
rience of its example to direct you; ceaſe, then, to preſcribe to the 
Almighty the extent and manner of the adoration he ſhall receive; 
_ ceaſe to place your rewards and puniſhments in competition with 
his, for you cannot but obſerve how thoroughly the blaſphemou, 
reſumption has expoſed the impotency of the attempt.—AR like 
4 „ Wk leave the way to conviction and converſion as free and 
as open as the ſuperiority of the tenets of your religion appears to 
vou clear and indiſputable; act like men ſenfible of their duty to 
your creator, and preſume not to meddle with opinions he has not 
given you faculties to underſtand, and which require his omniſci- | 
ence to controul: away with that ſyſtem which exacts the ſacrifice 
of the civil and political rights of the people, for the ineffectual 
purpoſe of promoting religion; we have tried it long enough in 
this unfortunate country to prove its inefficacy ; it has had free 
ſcope amongſt us ever ſince the paſſing the law againſt recuſants in 
the reign of Eliz. until within theſe few years that we have begun 
on its abolition; and if you would judge fairly of the merits of the 
Iysvyſtem, and of its abolition by their effects, I call on you, on this 
night, to chooſe between centuries of diſunion, of civil wars, and 
of wretchedneſs unexampled in any nation of the globe, and a few 
years rapid progreſs in union, in civilization, and in the induſtry 
of the people. —But I find it is not enough to have combated their 
laſt objection in its own ſhape; it is not enough that I have proved 
to you that you have not E your religion by this ſyſtem of 
_ Perſecution; for in oppoſition to the profeſſions of the tolerant 
principles of thoſe gentlemen who E this bill, I do aſſert that 
_ every the leaſt diſability on account of religious opinions, makes 
part of the ſyſtem of perſecution. —The objection makes its ap- 
pearance in another ſhape, and the dangers which were ſaid to 
threaten the proteſtant religion from catholic emancipation, have 
been made by a right hon. gentleman [Mr. Pelham] to re-appear 
is the ſhape of dangers which he ſays threaten the proteſtant eſta- 
bdbliſhment.— He has confounded the eſtabliſhment with the religion, 
aud by an artful tranſmigration, he has made the eſtabliſhment to 
ſtand for the ſoul of the proteſtant religion; and after we have de- 
feated the objection under the colours of the one, he has made it to 
rally, Antæus like, with additional ſtrength, under the colours of 
che other; I ſay with additional, ſtrength, for I am aware that 
proteſtant eſtabliſhment is a word of that myſtical meaning in this 
houſe, that thaſe who would with to retain it in that 3 2 
„ 1 5 . ecration | 
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fecration in which it has been placed by the prieſthood in the days 
of our moſt inveterate bigotry, have a conſiderable advantage over 
me, who would examine its meaning before the tribunal of rea- 
ſon; it is their intereft to confound the eſtabliſhment with youf 
religion, in order that it may derive all the ſanctity of the religion 
itſelf, it is mine to ſeparate them; but they may as well attempt (1 

ſos 


confound the military eſtabliſhment, by which the officers and ſo 
diers are paid, with the tactics and manceuvres which it is their 
In order to anſwer the laſt objection, it will be neceſſary to 
rove that the proteſtant eſtabliſhment would undergo no alteration 
Hack the Emancipation of the catholics, or that if it was to under- 
go an alteration; the proteſtant religion, ſo far from being injured, 
would be highly benefited by the change.——And I prefer for the 
latter, becauſe I believe, in my ſoul, that if ſome very material 
alteration be not ſpeedily made in our religious eſtabliſhments, 
there will be an end very ſpeedily not only to all religion amongft 
us, but to all moral principle without which religion is a farce. — 
As the legiſlature of this country have been miſtaken in their at- 
tempt to promote religion by their ſyſtem of perſecution, fo alſo 
they have been utterly miſtaken in the nature and effects of religi- 
ous eſtabliſnments, they have confounded the intereſt of the clergy, 
with the intereſt of religion, and they imagined, that, in propor- 
tion as they enriched the proteſtant clergy, they were promoting 


have no eſtabliſhment whatſoever, they were configning the catho- 
he religion to eternal oblivion.— Was I on a ſubje& upon which T 
could expect any ſhare of candour, I would reſt the whole argu- 
ment on the fact, I would aſk has the proteftant religion been pro- 
moted in proportion as the proteſtant clergy have been enriched? 
Have the numbers of the catholic religion diminiſhed according to 
the views of the legiſlature who doomed their clergy to poverty, and 
to have no eflablithment at all? The ſtate of the population of the 
two fects is ſufficiently well known to prove that the reverfe is the 
fact; and if you will examine the nature of the eſtabliſhments, you 
vill diſcover which is beſt adapted to the purpoſe of promoting 
their reſpective religions. From that abſurd notion of promotin 
religion, by enriching its clergy, the proteſtant èſtabliſhment Has 
made men of fortune of its clergy; it has made them to live with 


with men of the world; and it has made them to live ag men 
of faſhion—=—as men of pleaſure—--atid as men of the world; 
it has thrown them entirely into that | claſs. of men . whoſe 
ucation, whoſe high ſenſe of honour,” and whoſe reſpect for the 
opinion of an obſervant world, renders the attendance'of a mini- 
ler of religion almoſt unneceſſary ; but it has taken them from 
| he dull, but uſeful, rounds of parochial duties at has efranged 
them from cultivating a friendly and intimate acquaintance wich 
the lower claſſes of the people—whoſe want of edutation, whole 
want of a ſenſe of honour—and whoſe ignorance of moral obli- 
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the prote ſtant religion; and that, by dooming the catholic clergy to . 


men of fortune, and to live as men of fortune; it has induged : 5 5 
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Fgation—makes the conſtant and friendly attendance of a miniſtef 
of religion indiſpenſably neceſſary to keep them from falling into 
 irreligion—and to keep them from that vice and debauchery which, 
unſupported by any fund than that of their labour and their in- 
duſtry, which it would ſhortly conſume, mut_ make them bad 
ſubjects under any government, muſt lead to pilfering and puniſh- 
ent, perhaps to es and murder, and to a digracefull death, | 
By this eſtabliſhment you have raiſed exceſſive hopes of prefer. 
ment in the minds of the clergy, from the inequalities it has left in 
the proviſions which it makes for them, by which their charac- 
ters e been ſubjected to the imputation of cringings, and ſervili- 
ty to the diſpenſers of patronage, to the meanly ſacrificing their ci- 
vil and political rights and opinions upon the altar of an earthly 
. ſuperior, by which they appear, in the eyes of the people, as men 
either diſregarding or diſbelieving that leading and eſſential tenet 
of the chriſtian religion, which forbids the ſacrifice of their duty 
to their worldly promotion.—LInjurious as theſe defects in this eſta- 
bliſhment, for which ſuch fears are entertained, have proved to 
your religion, they almoſt vaniſh when I come to confider the evils 

© which ariſe from the mode of payment which it allots its clergy.— 
I ſhould not dwell on how deſtructive this part of the eſtabliſhment 
has proved to the agriculture of your country, the moſt important 
branch of induſtry in which your people can be employed; 1 ſhall 

_ confine myſelf to ſtate, that it has ſown the ſeeds of eternal ran- 
. cour, animoſity, and litigation, between the miniſter and his pa- 
riſhioners; it has allied the miniſter of the meek and charitable re- 
ligion of Chriſt with the very dregs of the earth; it has made him 
one in a company with valuators, with proctors, with procels ſer- 
vers, and with civil bill attornies; it has made him the principal 
ſuitor in that hell upon earth the civil bill court, where perjury is 
all prevalent; it has converted the miniſter of the diſintereſted reli. 
gion of Chriſt into a tithe-ſetting auctioneer, diſtributing his li. 
. quors, in order to intoxicate his bidders, that they may vie with 
one another for the purchaſe of his wares; it has made them ap- 
| pear the moſt avaricious, and the greateſt perſecutors, who, by the 
tenets- of the religion it is their duty to inculcate, ſhould be the 
moſt diſintereſted, and leaſt worldly; it has made it appear to the 
woyrld as if this eſtabliſhment was inſtituted to make the people 
ſenſible of their indigence, by a compariſon with the wealth of 
their clergy; to make them ſenſible of their own wants, by * 

* compariſon with the abundance in the hands of their clergj; 
to make them ſenfible how miſerably their hard labour ws 
rewarded by a compariſon with the indolence, but immenſe 
and ſudden fortunes of their clergy: It has made it app® 
to the world, as if their eſtabliſhment was for no other purp% 
| inſtituted in this country, than to provide exorbitantiy ſef 
the families and connexions of the political jobbers, and po" 
. tical advocates for the conſtitution, in church and ſtate, in its pre 
ſent limited condition—and it has made it appear to the world, ® 
i pour proteſtant religion had no other buſinch in your country tb 
to lupport this eltabliſhment, and not the eſtabliſhment to ſupp! 
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the religion. Turn your eyes to that eſtabliſhment which you 
have forced on the catholic religion, with a view to its abolition : 
you have not enabled its clergy to mock the ſimplicity of the Chriſ- 
tian religion by the ſplendour of their equipage, by the magnifi-. 
cence of their palaces, their furniture, or their fide-boards, by the 
maſlineſs of their plate, nar by the voluptuouſneſs or luxury of their 
tables; — you have not tempted them, for you have not enabled 
them, to deſert their pariſhes and their religious duties, in ſcarch 
of pleaſure at Bath, at London, in your capital, at the water“ 
drinking places, the reſort of the faſhionable. No; you have ap- 
rtioned their ſalaries to the diſcharge of their duty, and you have 
called out the ſtrongeſt incitements in man—the procuring a ſub- 
fiſtence, and the hopes of bettering their condition, to ftimulate 
them to the moſt active diſcharge of their duty, I am not the ad- 
vocate for either eſtabliſhment; —for I am as averſe to that eſta- 
bliſhment which, by its enormity, ſets the clergy above the diſ- 
charge of their religious duty, as I am to the eftabliſhment which, 
by obliging the clergy to humour the weakneſs, or to encourage 
the ignorance of his pariſhioners, as the only means of procuring 
à ſubſiſtence, makes it an office beneath a man of education. 
But J cannot but obſerve, you have an example in your country 
of an eſtabliſhment by which a greater number than thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed religion are carefully and diligently inſtructed in their 
religious duties, by a reſident clergy, * the pureſt morals, the 
| moſt decorous manners, and of the greateſt learning, between 
whom and their pariſhioners the greateſt amity and affection ſub- 
viſt; and not the fifteenth part as burdenſome to the nation as 
Jour proteſtant eſtabliſhment. I am aware that in the eyes of 
weak and timid men, who ſubſcribe to the doctrine, that reforma- 
tion is the parent of revolution, I ſhall appear as one who has 


rqus man, as a Jacobin, as one that would embrue my hands in 
| the blood of my countrymen.—But I will appeal from ſuch con- 
temptible deciſion to the ſounder judgment of thoſe who ſubſcribe 
to the ſafer doctrine, that abuſes are the parent of revolution—and 
that a timely and rational reform of thoſe abuſes, as well in church 
and ftate, are the only ſecurity againſt thoſe convulſions, which 
ſhake ſociety to its foundation.—In the eyes of theſe men I ſhall, I 
truſt, appear as one braving the calumny of a great corporation in 
the GEE of my duty—an eye witneſs to the horrors of a revo- 
lution in another country, I muſt be more than monſter to wiſh to 
le? them raging in my own.—But if ever there was a time when it 
behoved men in public ſtation to be explicit; —if ever there was a 
ume when thoſe ſcourges of the human race called politicians 

ſhould lay afide their duplicity and their fineſſe, it is the preſent 
moment.—Be aſſured the people of this country will no longer 
bear that their welfare ſhould be made the ſport of a few fa- 
mily factions; be aſſured they are convinced their true intereſt con- 
ſiſts in putting down men of ſelf-creation, who have no object. in 
ew but that of aggrandizing themſelves and their families, at the 
tspence of the public—in ſetting up men who ſhall repreſent the | 
ff; n 


entered on a delicate ſubject with too much freedom; as a dange- 
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nation, who ſhall be accountable to the nation, and who ſhall 

do the buſineſs of the nation; and if I could bring my mind to ſuf. 
pect chat my catholic countrymen, after they had been embodied 
on the conſtitution, amidſt their proteſtant and prefbyterian fel. 
low-citizens, would baſely deſert the common cauſe of our gene- 
ral freedom, I ſhould conceive that, in having been the advocate 
f their emancipation, I had been the advocate of their 
diſgrace. ——But honour, intereſt, and the riſing ſpirit of the 
nation, forbid ſuch unworthy ſuſpicions. ——If I was to judge 
by the dea! filence with which this is received, I ſhould ſuſpect 
What I have ſaid was not very palatable to ſome men in the houſe; 
but I have not riſked connections endeared to me by every tie of 
blood and friendſhip, to ſupport one ſet of men in preference to 
another: I have hazarded too much to allow the breath of calumny 

to taint the object I have had in view from the part I have taken. 
Immutable principles, on which the happineſs and liberty of my 
countrymen depend, convey to my mind, the only ſubſtantial 
boon for which great ſacrifices ſhould be made.—I might allay the 
fears of the proteſtant monopolifts for what, in the true ſpirit of 
political bigotry, they call their proteſtant aſcendancy, by ſtating, 
that as the boroughs continue in the hands of the preſent proteſ- 
tant proprietors, centuries muſt paſs away before the catholics can 
Participate, in any conſiderable portion, of the political power of 
their country.—T am contending for the purity of the conſtitution, 
not for its abuſes, I diſclaim contending for catholic freedom, in 

the hope that the grant may be a dead letter; I diſclaim contend- 
ing for catholic freedom, in the hope that the rights and liberties 

of my country may continue to be monopolized the ſame manner 
after their emancipation they were before.—But I here avow my- 
e the zealous and earnęſt advocate for the mo unqualified emanciþpa- 
tion of my catholic countrymen, in the hope and conviftion that the mo. 
nopoly of the rights and liberties of my country, which has hitherlo effec 
tually wit hſtood the efforts of a part of the people, muſt yield to the na- 
nimous will, to the decided intereſt, and to the general effort of a hilt 
united people; it 18 from this conviction, and it is for that tranſcen- 
dantly important object, that (while the noble lord and right hon. 
Tec. are offering to riſk their lives and fortunes in ſupport of a {yt- 
tem that militates againſt the liberty of my countrymen,) I will 
riſk every thing dear to me on earth; it is for this great object! 
have I fear more than riſked connections dearer to me than itſelt; 
but he muſt be a ſpiritleſs man, and we muſt be a ſpiritleſs nation, u 
if we do not reſent the baſeneſs of a Britiſh miniſter, who has you 
raiſed our hopes in order to ſeduce a rival to ſhare with him the Wl & # 

_ diſgrace of this accurſed political cruſade, and blaſts them aiter, Wi 7% 
that he may degrade a competitor, to the ſtation of a dependant, tho 
and that he may deftroy friendſhip his nature never knew; he has 
ſported with the feelings of a whole nation, raiſing the cup with Wi ſelf 
one hand to the parched lip of expectancy, he has da ſlied it to the if Son! 
earth with the other, in all the wantonneſs of inſult, and with all I laut 
the aggravation of contempt. Does he imagine that the people of 4m 


this country, after he has tantalized them wich the cheering hop! filr. 
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gf preſent alleviation and of future proſperity, will tamely bear to 
be forced to a re-endurance of their former ſufferings, and to a re- 
appointment of their former ſpoilers; does he, from confidence of 
long ſucceſs in debauching the human mind, exact from you, call 

ing yourſelves repreſentatives of the people of Ireland, to reject a 
bill, which has received the. unanimous conſent of your conſtitu- 
ents; or does he mean to puzzle the verſatile difpofition of this 
houſe, on which he has made ſo many ſucceſsful experiments al- 
ready, by diſtracting you between obedience to his imperious man- 
dates, and obedience to the will of the people you ſhould repre- 
ſent; or does he flatter himſelf that becauſe he has 2 in 
betraying his own country into exchanging that peace, by which 
ſhe may have retrieved her ſhattered finances, for a war, in which 
he has ſquandered twenty times a greater treaſure in the courſe of 
two years, than he, with all his famed ceconomy, could ſave in the 
courſe of ten— for a war in which the flower of the youth of the 
world have been offered up the victims to his ambition and his 
ſchemes, as boundleſs and preſumptuous as ill concerted and ill 
combined, for a war in which the plains of every nation in Europe 

have been crimſoned with oceans of blood —for a war in which 

his country has reaped nothing but diſgrace, and which muſt ulti- 
mately prove her ruin? Does he flatter himſelf, that he will be en- 
| abled, Satan like, to end his political career, by involving the 
whole empire in a civil war, from which nothing can accrue but 


England are too wiſe and too juſt to attempt to force meaſures 
upon us, they would reject with diſdain themſelves; I truft they 
have not ſo ſoon forgotten the leſſon they ſo recently learned from 
America, which ſhould ſerve as a laſting example to nations, 
againſt employing force to ſubdue the ſpirit of a people determined _ 
to be free; but if they ſhould be ſa weak or ſo wicked as to ſuffer 

themſelves to be ſeduced by a man, to whaſe foul duplicity and 


ger, to become the inſtruments of ſupporting @ few odious public 
characters in power and rapacity againſt the interęſt and againſt the ſenſe 
n. J a whole prople—if we are to be dragooned into meaſures againſt 
vf- our will, by a nation that would loſe her laſt life and expend her 
ill WY aft guinea in reſenting a ſimilar inſult if offered to herſelf—I 
{1 WR truſt in God ſhe will find in the people of this country a ſpirit, in 
A; no wiſe inferior to her own.—-You are at this moment at the moſt 


a doleful and barren conqueſt to the victor? I truſt. the people of 


ſineſſe is as congenial, as ingenuouſneſs and fair dealing is a ſtran- 5 


on, ful period of your lives: the miniſter of England has committed _ 


has Jou with your country, and on this night your adoption or rejection 
the hit bill muſt determine in the eyes of the Iriſh nation, which you 
repreſent, the miniſter of England, or the people of Ireland: and al- 
tough you are convinced you do not repreſent the people of Ire- 


lel-created, it does not alter the nature of the conteſt, it is ſtill a 
conteſt between the miniſter of England and the people of Ire- 

land ; and the weakneſs of your title ſhould only make you the more cir- 
cumſpef in the exerciſe. of your power—obey the Britiſh miniſter— 
Wlregard the voice of the people. France muſt have loſt her 9 


land —although you are convinced every man of you, that you are 
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4 if ſhe hefitates what = ſhe will take; it is not an eighty-fourth 
2H department you will have moulded to her wiſhes; it is not fimply 
4 a La Vendee you will have kindled in the boſom of your country, 
. T Por if you ſhall have once convinced the people of this country 
4 that you are traitors to them, and hirelings to the miniſter of. an ava. 
Licious domincering nation—under the outward appearance of a fiſter 


country; —if you ſhall have convinced the people of this country, 
that the free national conſtitution, for which they were committed, 
”  , and for which they riſked every thing dear to them in 1782, has 
1 been deftroyed by the bribery of a Britiſh miniſter, and the unex- 
43 ampled venality of an Iriſh parliament ;—if you ſhall have con- 
vinced them, that inſtead of rifing or falling with*England, they 

are never to riſe, but when ſhe has been humbled by adverſity, and 

q that they muſt fall when ſhe becomes elated by proſperity ;—if you 
; mall have convineed the people of this country that inſtead of re. 
F ciprocal advantage, nothing is to be reaped from their connexion 
4 with England, but ſupremacy and aggrandizement on the one ſide, 
Mp and a coſtly venality, injury, inſult, degradation, and poverty on 
N the other—it is human nature that you ſhall have driven the peo- 
= ple of this country to court the alliance of any nation, able and 
willing to break the chains of a bondage not more galling to their 
feelings than 8 of their proſperiiy.— The gentlemen at the 
ohppofite fide of the houſe have attempted to influence you by the 
mention of Jackſon—ſo will I—Read the correſpondence of that 

_ traitor with your enemy, and you will find a volume of inſtruction 
in every line that he has written.—If the people of this country 
do enjoy the conftitution in church and ſtate- why has that traitor 
found the people of the one country free from that oppreſſion which 

: | png nations into all the horrors of revolution? — Why has he 
= found the people of the other ſo highly ſublimate to his purpoſe? 
= ( —Examine the whole of his intelligence and you will find the 
weakneſs of your country in the conduct you have purtued, and in 
the converſe of that conduct only you can eftablith her ſtrength.— 
Do not depend on the bayonet for the ſupport of your meaſures; 
believe me that in proportion as your meaſures require force to 
ſupport them, in an exact proportion are they radically and mit 
chievouſſy bad; believe me there is more ſtrength in the affections 
and confidence of the people, than if you were to convert every ſe- 
cond houſe in the nation into barracks for your ſoldiery; and when 
the gentlemen [Mr. Cuffe and Ld. Kingſborough] whom T have heard 
this night tell you, that to act in contempt of the public opinion, 
is ſpirit and firmneſs, and that to act with a decent reſpect for that 
opinion, is timidity and cowardice—they make the character of the 
legiſlator to merge into the character of the duelliſt, and they ſet 
you upon ſplitting points of honour with your conſlituents; is it not 
4 that you live in the age, and in midſt of the horrors of 
revolution, to deter you from acting in contempt of the public 
opinion? Have you not had examples enough to convinee you, that 
men, in throwing off the ruſſet frock for the uniform of the ſol- 
dier, do not at all times, throw away the ties of kindred and of 
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blood? Have you not had examples enough to convince you, that 

even ſoldiers cannot at all times be brought to ſhed the blood of 
their parents, their kindred, and their friends? And have you not 
had a great and memorable example to convince you that the fol. 
liers of an odious government may become the ſoldiers of the na- 
don? If theſe are plain truths, this is the time to tell them; if 1 
ſpeak daggers to you, it is that neither you nor my country may 
ever feel them; but if you. wiſh to be decerved—hearken to thoſe men 
who are intere/ied in riſking every thing, that they may continue to mono- 
julize the cuhole political power of your country ;---hearken'ta thoſe men 
who are intereſted in riſking every thing. that may continue to draw their 
letter, inheritance from -the fale of the welfare of your country; but 
let me caution. you, whoſe property is too confiderable to be ha- 
arded in the baſe purſuit, after the rights and property of your 
enſlaved and impoveriſhed countrymen, to take care what part you 
ict on this night; let me caution you that the deciſion of this night 
goes much farther, than even the important bill under your con- 
lderation. You, none of you, can be ignorant that the Britiſh | 
miniſter has deſigns in procraſtinating this queſt ion that he may 
gain advantages for his own country, at the expence of yours, 


mee the union; and fo ſtrongly impreſſed is this on the public mind. 
that you who ſhall on this night vote for the rejection of this bill, 
vill appear in the eyes of the Iriſh nation, not only as men voting 

in obedience to the Britiſh miniſter againſt the voice of the peo- 
ple, but as men voting for an union with England, by which this 
ountry is to be everlaſtingly reduced to the ſtate of an abject pro- 
dince;—fortunately the views of the Britiſh miniſter have been de- 
ected; fortunately the people of this country. ſee him in his true 


ideſt ſchemes of aggrandizement, he looks round for ſome dupe, 
0 ſupply him with the further means of future projects, and in 
he crafty ſubtleneſs of his ſoul, he foridly imagines he has found 
at eaſy dupe in the credulity of the Iriſh nation; after he has ex- 
auſted his own country in a cruſade againſt the phantom of poli- 


to ned poli- 
if. al opinion, he flatters himſelf he will be enabled to reſuſcitate 
% / ( >, 
ſz. As you value the peace and happineſs of your country as you v a 
nen e the rights and liberties of that ſoil that has given you birth ;— | 
ard d, if you are not loſt to every ſenſe of feeling for your own con- 
ioo auuence and importance as men, I call on you on this night to 
chat Nike your ſtand; I call on you to rally round the independence of 

- he eur country, whoſe exiſtence has been ſo artfully aſſailed Be- 


ye me the Britiſh miniſter will leave you in the lurch, when he 


es that the people of this nation are 0 much in earneſt to be tricked 
ef of their rights, or the independence of their country; after he ſees 
ublie Net they have been ſufficiently alarmed at ſeeing the ſame men who 


ilormly oppoſed. the independence of their country, when 1t was a 
eltion in this houſe in the year 1782, recalled into-power, when that 
4 of {W*pendence was to be attacked in 1 795 ; when he has n 


greater than ſhe was capable of receiving © ſince the revolution, at leaſt 


olours, like the deſperate gameſter who has loſt his all in the "ER 
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ends of you, and when he has made you the infiruments by which 
he ſhall have fo divided and diſgraced the oppoſition of England, 2: 
to render it impoſſible to form an efficient government out of hi: 

ponents, he -will make his peace with your country by conceding 


this meaſure, leaving you—#* fixed figures for the hand of ſcorn to 


int its low and moving finger at.. Good God! that you ſhould 

Il into that very error which has ſo recently overwhelmed a great 
nation in ſuch unheard-of calamities— Will you not take warring 
from the fate of the government of France, which by not adapting 
its conduct to the changes of the public mind, has brought ruin og 
itſelf, and deſtruction on its country? What a diſplay of legiſlation 
have we had on this night—artificers who neither know the foun- 
dation on which they work—the inſtruments they qught to uſe- 
nor the materials they ought to form s it on the narrow baſis of 
monopoly and excluſion you would erect a temple to the growing 
liberty of your country Is it by foreign troops you would lead 
the ardent ſpirit of your countrymen ? Is it in the fuſty records of 
barbarous ages you would ſeek for that exiſtent mind to which you 
mould adopt your laws? If you will legiſlate, know, that on the 


broad baſis of immutable juſtice only, you can raiſe a laſting beau. 


teous temple to the liberty of your iſland, whoſe ample bale ſhall 
lodge, and whoſe roof ſhall ſhelter her united family from the rank. 


ling inclemency of rejection and excluſion.— Know that reaſon it 


that filken thread by which the lawgiver leads his people; and, 
above all, know, that in the knowledge of the temper of the public 
mind, conſiſts the ſkill and the wiſdom of the legiſlator. Do not 
Imagine that the mind of your countrymen has been ſtationary, 
while that of all Europe has been ſo rapidly progpeſſive, for you 

muſt be blind not to perceive that the whole European mind has 

undergone a revolution, neither confined to this, nor to that 
country, but as general as the great cauſes which have given 
it birth, and ſtill continue to feed its growth. In vain do thoſe 
men, who ſubſiſt but on the abuſes of the government under which 
they live, flatter themſelves, that what we have ſeen theſe lat 
fix years, is but the fever of the moment, which will paſs away a 
ſoon as the patient has been let blood enough; as well may they at. 
| _ tempt to alter the courſe of nature, without altering her laws: il 


 _ they would effect a gounter- revolution in the European mind, they 


muſt deftroy commerce and its effets—they muft aboliſh every 
race of the mariner's compaſs——they muſt conſign every book 
tio the flames they muſt obliterate every veſtige of the imen- 
| tion of che preſs, and they mult deſtroy the conduit of intel. 
ligenee, by deſtroying the inſtitution of the poſt- oſſice; then, and 
not until then, they, and their abuſes may live on, in all the {e- 
curity which ignorance, ſuperſtition, and want of concert in the 
people can beſtow.— But while I would overwhelm with dei, 
pair thoſe men who have been nurſed. in the lap of venality 4 
proftitution ;—who have been educated in contempt and ridicule 0 
à love for their country, and who have grown grey in ſcofling 2 
every thing like public ſpirit—let.me congratulate. every true frier 
% mankind, that commerce, which has begat ſa much independe 


— M8 
yill continue to beget more; and let me congratulate every friend 
io the human ſpecies, that the pre, which has ſent ſuch a maſs of 
information into the world, will continue, with accelerated rapi- 
lity, to pour forth its treaſures, ſo beneficial to mankind. It is 
0 theſe great cauſes we are indebted, that the combination of priefls 
and deſpots, which ſo long tyrannized over the civil and political li- 
herty of Europe has been difſolved—it is to theſe great cauſes we are 


the doctrine; and that no man believes the doctrine which incul- 
cates the neceffity of ſacrificing every right and every bleſſing this 
vorld can afford, as the only means of attaining eternal happineſs 
in the life to come. Er gn ne gee 
This was the doctrine by which the deſpotiſm of Europe was ſo 
long ſupported; this was the doctrine by which the political popery 
of Europe was oro but the doctrine and the deſpotiſm may 
now fleep in the lame grave, until the trumpet of ignorance, ſuper- 
Nation, and bigotry, ſhall ſound their reſurrection— Thanks be to 
God, the European mind demands more ſubſtantial food than the 
airy nothing of metaphyſical belief: —thanks be to God, the ab- 
ſurdity of one ſet of men framing een for other men to believe, 
pon a ſubject which neither. have faculties to underfland, has been 
exploded ; and that every heart, and every mind, is anxiouſly en- 
aged in perfecting a civil and political code, which, as it is within 
the ſcope, ſo it is the moſt important concern to every nation on the 
globe; and ſo far from believing they would earn Heaven by a baſe 


moting the true, civil, and political rights of man, they are advanc= 


1 ing human ſociety to that ſtate of perfection it was the deſign of the 
„Creator it ſhould attain, convinced that the cauſe of Freedom it the 
f cauſe of God. JJ!!! oe nd 


Mr. BARRINGTON roſe, he ſaid, to defend the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment of Ireland; and convinced as he was that the adop- 
tion of Catholic claims muſt be fatal to Proteſtant government, he 
would not heſitate to give the bill, however plauſible and popular, 
his moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition ; but he wiſhed not to have his prin« 


eiples miſconſtrued or miſunderſtood; he wiſhed not to embelliſh 
„ the ſhrine of Proteſtant freedom with the ſpoils of Catholic hberty _ 
co tear away the rights of the Diſſenter, in order to grace the 
* vophy of the Reformiſt—or for an inſtant ſuſpend the liberty of 
-e one, to gratify the ambition of the other: theſe were not his 
|- WF principles ; but invariably attached to the principles of the glorious 
d Kerolution —a limited Monarchy. and Proteſtant hereditary face 
c- Wi <llion ; and determined to ſupport thoſe principles in their purity 
he WW and extent, he would willingly give unqualified toleration to every 
1 religious ſect, but would limit every political aſſociation. He wiſhed 
n 


coneluſively to define the political rights of the Iriſh Catholic, and 
ol fnally to aſcertain and ſeat his claims and his authority evithin the 
at WF Pale! of liberty, but without the circle of legiſlation. But whilſt the 
Catholic principle avows a foreign ſupremacy within this realm, 
f ud whillt the Catholic conſiders as a grievance, and — to 
1 TOO 5 f | adopt. 


indebted, that no prieſt, be his religion what it may, dare preach 


dereliftion of their rights, they are firmly convinced, that in pro- 1 


1 Dk 


adopt, thoſe obligations through which the loyal Proteſtant conveyy 
his allegiance to the foot of his monarch, whilſt he renders his ſeg, 
rather the charaReriſtic of his-politics than of his religion, the 
Iriſh Catholic,cannot be truſted with political power; he muſt re. 
linquiſh the ſhackles of foreign ſubjection for the ties of domeſtic 
| obedience, before he can ſafely be ſuffered to participate the power 
of a Proteſtant parliament, or we can ſafely furrender the aſcen- 
dancy of a Proteſtant legiſlature. The religion of the Catholic 


forms them into a great and diſtinct political affoctation ;— : 


by their former practice and their preſent principles, equally un. 
adapted to give ſtability to our conftitution, or be entruſted with 
the power of the country: formerly the flaves and bigots of un- 
| reſtrained monarchy and monkiſh government, now the open and 
_ zealous partizans of foreign principles and undefined democracy, 
When we reflect that this principle of foreign ecclefiaſtical ſupre. 
macy has ever been their cloak or their, apology for temporal tur. 
| bulence; and having, in ſubjection, perpetually, attempted the ruin 
of Britiſh connexion——become tyrants when they thought they 
had accompliſhed their purpoſe——-—ſhall the Proteſtant coolly 
and with open eyes ſurrender that power for which he has fo often 


= ſtruggled? Can the parliament of Ireland, an apoſtate from its 


_ avowed principles and its duty to a Proteſtant crown, fooliſhly 
aſſign its authority and aſcendancy in the State to the hands of Ca- 
tholic agitators, that it may afterwards have the humble gratifica- 
tion of ſuing their bounty for a permiſſive participation of the very 
ſame rights and very ſame powers which our miſtaken, generoſity 
had juſt induced us to relinquiſh ? Tis vain to fay that the intereſt 


of the Catholic and the Proteſtant can ever incorporate—the Catho- 
lic compoſed of three millions, the Proteſtant of one: Proteſtant 


power, and Proteſtant property, can alone balance Catholic popu- 
lation; and if the Proteſtant participates his political power with 
the Catholic, 'tliree-fourths of the power united with three-fourths 
of the population, will ſoon be ſtrong enough to claim and real- 
fume nine-tenths of the property. If the Catholic poſſeſſes the 
power, will it be his intereſt to ſuffer that property to remain in the 
hands of the Proteitant—a property which they only conſider as 
veſted by the tyraany of forfeiture—and to which they have never 
failed to keep alive perpetual claims No: The temptation would 
be too great, and the power too ſtrong to be reſiſted. Why did 
the Catholics in 1791 procure'a map of, the old forfeitures, to 
be made by a ſubſcription among tbemſelves? Was it for the 
purpoſe of - gratifying their reflection with what they had loſt: 
or pleaſing their imagination with the idea of. what they might re- 
gain? A regular ſyſtem has been formed, and has as yet been 
ſtrictly and too ſucceſsfully purſued. by their advocates ; they have 
the power of voting for members of the legiſlature ; they enjo7 
all the freedom and all the liberty of the Proteſtants ; but 
no their object is the power and the property, and this bill!“ 
framed, openly and admirably framed to give them both. The bill 
gives themz amongſt many other ſituations, ſeats un N 


oy 
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papilt chancellor and Papiſt e generals and Papiſt 
ivy counſellors—and, amongſt the reſt, a Papiſt judge of the eccle- 
faltical court: — And muſt we not conclude, that when the Catho- 
les gain that power, they will uſe every effort to graſp the extent of 
1; exerciſe? Being poſſeſſed already of the elective franchiſe, the 
right of repreſentation mult give them a decided aſcendancy in the 
Commons; in counties the number of Catholic electors will be able 
to turn the majority of votes in their favour ; the power of their 
Landlords will be defeated by the repreſentation of prieſts, or 
if that fails, by the influence of the Catholic aſſociations, which 
gill ſpring up and be formed in every part of Ireland; teſts will be 
publiſhed ; their chapels will be turned into huſtings, and their maſs 
into a canvaſs; their numbers and their principles will ſoon overturn 
the power of the Proteſtant county gentlemen z the tenant will 
merge in the partizan and enthuſiaſt, and the greater number of 
county repreſentatives will be returned by the Catholic voters, who 
will naturally chooſe only ſuch men as will forward the views and 
intereſt of their party. Wow will the Proteſtant gentleman then, 
(ho now meanly turns to the views of the Catholic leaſt he ſhould 
loſe his county influence) repent his folly, in allowing the Catholic 
caims, when he finds that, inſtead of firengthening, it muſt de- 
ſtroy their intereſt ? The Catholic fluſhed at gaining, and the Pro- 
teſtant irritated at loſing influence, inſtead of producing peace and 
harmony, elections will be carried on with the utmoſt rancour 
of party, and inſtead of uniting, will effectually diſunite the ſects, 
and for ever ſever their intereſt. In cities the event will be as cer- 
tain, but more dangerous; Papiſt mobs will be hired to determine 
and govern the elections: Open boroughs will be in a ſimilar ſitua. 
tion; and cloſe boroughs, in the hands of Proteſtants, will then 
| ſeem to be the only bulwark to preſerve the relicks of Proteſtant 
power; but inſtead of preſerving that power, they will only 
operate as.a freſh ſource of Catholic ambition. We know how 
ſeats in theſe boroughs, nay, the very boroughs, are to be pro- 
cured, Will the Catholics fail to proceed in the certain mode of 
poſſeſſing both; ſubſcriptions will run through the country by the 
Catholics, to aſſiſt in procuring the full advantages of their power, 
and if they can out-number in the counties, bully in the towns, 
and bribe in the boroughs, the parliament will be their own—and 
how long will the Con/litution be ours? An Hon. Bart. (Sir L. 
Parſons) has ſaid, he is proud to acknowledge and retract his prin- 
| Ciples advanced in the year 1794, when he. oppoſed the grant of 
clective franchiſe. to the Catholics; but though a man may deſert 
lis principles, he cannot deſert his arguments; and the arguments 
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g of the Hon. Baronet at that period, when ſpeaking againſt the Ca- 
N tholics, are too ſtrong and forcible to be paſſed over (Here Mr. B. 
t read Sir L. Parſons', ſpeech in the year 1793, wherein he uſed the 
F moſt able arguments, againſt the Catholic meaſures). When the 
l 


Catholics gain the power of the parliament what will be their firſt 
objects? a parliamentary reform, that is a radical change of repre- 
ſentation on the moſt levelling principles: whillt Catholics poſſeſs. 


(BY) 
the population, and not the property, they will naturally adopt 
their projected ſyſtem of reform upon that principle, and adopt thy 
ſpecies of reform which will gain weight and influence to the poyy, 
lation, and not to the property. Look to the plans of reform, 
publiſhed in fact by the Catholics themſelves in the year 1793. The 
Society of United Triſhmen, which has expired on the bed of py. 
lic contempt and execration, had originally formed on the pretend. 
ed principle of what they called Catholic Emancipation, and ha 
| latterly been compoſed moſtly of Catholics themſelves, entering int 
_ reſolutions and publiſhing eſſays for their own body and their ot 
. purpoſes. Under that impreſſion they publiſhed to the nation thei 
Wo |  Þlan of reform, grounded upon the baſis of perſonal repreſentation, 
annual parliaments and no qualification, [Here Mr. Barrington 
read the printed plan of parliamentary reform, publiſhed by th, 
United Iriſhmen in 199g]. Has the caſe altered ſince 1793? Muß 
it not be ſuppoſed that the ſame plan of reform adopted in that yer 
continues the favourite ſyſtem of the Catholic in 1795? And tha 
the moment they get the power, will they not purſue that principle! Ne 
Will it not be their obvious intereſt to ouſt the property of the Mid 
country from parliament, and to introduce thoſe who having none rte 
of their own will be the more readily induced to aſſiſt in reclaim. Hill, 
ing and reaſſuming the forfeited eſtates, and veſting, the whole dom. b 
nion of the country in their Catholic brethren? It is a folly to Mat 
that any obſolete ties or trite obligations could for a moment prevent He, 
the views of a party fluſhed with power and heated by ſucceſs. Ie Nie, 
landed intereſt of Ireland then will no more repreſent it; the very oon 
loweſt wretches in the country will mutually ele& and repreſent on 
each other; the moſt violent democrats of the country will con- Nor 
poſe the parliament ; and when a parliament ſo compoſed gets the Non 
== civil power, will it acquieſce in the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- y 
1 ment? certainly not. The ſame principle which led them to ſeck Nen 
. civil, would alſo lead them to eſtabliſh eccleſiaſtical power on their H ſt. 
own principle; they would then rationally argue that their lait) l 
being on the ſame footing as the Proteſtants, ſo ſhould their clergy ; Nen 
and what power could then prevent them? The parliament ther ilk 
on, the people their own, and the property their own, they Mat 
would either participate or aboliſh the Proteſtant Hierarchy. Tie lie. 
Commons, the Lords, the church and the ſtate, muſt yield to the Hie 
power of the Catholics; and how long would they then ſupport « Heth 
Proteſtant King? It cannot be denied that the old and obſolete Wap 
claims to the forfeited eſtates would naturally be ſought by the de- 
ſcendants of the old proprietors ; and the preſent bill is in the next WC 
inſtance peculiarly adapted to carry theſe claims into full and com ian 
plete effect, by the appointment of N a Papiſt cha ro: 
cellor, and a Papift eccleſiaſtical judge. The office of chancc!lor Wd 
poſſeſſes great power and authority; the Keeper of the King's ſeal, Wi ti 
With a power to cancel the King's patents : the patron of many be. re 
nefices and offices; the viſitor of all Proteſtant ſeminaries and pub- Wot! 
lic inſtitutions ;' *tis he who appoints all the magiſtrates in the king }Wap 

dom, and is guardian of all Proteſtant minors, and is 99 75 1 
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eeper of the King's conſcience, united with the power of his 
quitable juriſdiction, and the extreme conſequence annexed to his 
dee; yet this office, under a Proteſtant government, is to be 
ommitted to the hands of a Catholic. The chief juſtice of the 
King's bench has juriſdiction over all inferior courts in the king- 
bom, and can eurb, puniſh or direct all the magiſtrates of Ireland; 
le has power over all the Proteſtant corporations, and poſſeſſes the 
hief criminal juriſdiction; high treaſon and offences againſt the 
hte are peculiarly cognizable in this court, yet this alſo is to be 
laced in the hands of a Catholic. J 
Tue chief juſtice of the Common Pleas has a juriſdiction pecu- 
jarly adapted to the inveſtigation and re-aſſumption, and of 
\Wſolete claims; the writ of right is under his juriſdiction, and 
eas of real property are in his court particularly cognizable; and 
his office 1s alſo to be handed to a Catholic. FE 
Tue Barons of the Exchequer audit all the accounts of the 
ſtabliſkment, and their court now poſſeſſes in matters of property, 
reat, legal and equitable juriſdiction : yet, theſe offices, and every 
ther office in the ſtate, are all by this bill adapted (it might be well 
ad appropriated) to Catholics ; becauſe, if Catholics were not 
tended to be placed in theſe offices, why include them in the 
ill, and give them ſpecificially the power? And if they are, can 
be denied that all Proteſtant power muſt end in the country ?!— _ 
Dat of our great liberality we ſhall change places with the Catho- _ 
ic, fave that the paucity of our numbers will for ever effeQtually 
revent our re-aſſuming our power or our conſequence in the na- 
jon: the Catholics know 1t, and they preſs it. By poſſeſſing the 
ower of the parhament, the Catholics will alſo poſſeſs a total con- 


n. oul over the ſttate. The ſupplies are the finews of the executive 
the Nower, without which, its authority and prerogative are but names; 
ib. 3} bal or ſuſpending theſe ſupplies, the Catholics will have the 
eck 


ower to do any thing they pleaſe in this country; or may, by their 
em of ſhort money-bills, when they think proper, put the crown 
leading-ſtrings; by having the power of the ſupplies, they may 
ew-model or diſband the army at their diſcretion ; they may totally 
lilolve the civil eſtabliſhment ; and if the crown refuſes to appoint 
atholic judges, or ſtate officers, by having the power of the ſup - 
lies, they may either compel him to do as they. wiſh, or relinquiſh 
ne government of Ireland, which in ſuch hands as theirs, would 


rt either weaken than ftrengthen the empire of Great Britain: — per- 5 
en be their ek. 
de. Mr. Barrington animadverted ſeverely on the language of Mr. 
next 


Connor, and reprobated his principles and doctrine as the moſt 


com engerous and unconſtitutional that any man had ever ventured to 
han- reach in parliament. The Hon. Member (Mr. O'Connor) had 
ellot ud, that the army of the crown would be converted to a na- 
ſeal, tional army; ſuch language only befitted the meridian of a 
y be- Trench convention, from whom the gentleman feemed to have copied 


doth his language and his principles, equally inconſiſtent with the 
t the people, and the ſafety of the conſtitution ; he 
e preached 


ppineſs 
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preached a doctrine founded upon tenets the-enemy. of both, and 
in the glare of popular declamation, concealed the principle of un. 


| Preſſed in his ſpeeches in the year 1792 and 179%, | 
ton ſaid, that ſymptoms of conftitutional apoſtacy and avowed in. 
cConſiſtence were too much for one night, and read an old prophecy 


Into an argument to ſhew that the modern Catholic doctrine of ar 
Iriſh cabinet, diftin& entirely from that of Great Britain, was uncon- 


none but thoſe who intended a ſeparation of the country coull 
argue upon that principle. Ireland, he faid, is certainly a free 
kingdom, annexed to the crown though not to the realm of Great 
Britain; the cabinet is a council, annexed to, or rather an emana 
tion from the crown of the empire; and as the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is the deputy and not the partner of the crown, lo 
two diſtinct cabinets, one in England, and one in Ireland, coun: 
teracting each other, mult argue two diſtin& executive powers 


connection between the two countries: the cabinet of Ireland mult 

_ neceſſarily have a partial and local authority; but in matters which 
affect the empire generally, the cabinet of Great Britain, as imme. 
diately attaching to the crown of the empire, and deriving its ex- 
iſtence from the crown, is competent to deliberate and adviſe on 
every meaſure affecting the conſtitution and general intereſts of the 
crown and empire; and as he conceived the acts of ſettlement and 
recognition, and the king's coronation oath, (which could not be 


ed the crown conſiſtent with the ſtipulations under which the mo. 
narch received and held the ſceptre of the empire, to diſpenſe wil 
"that oath, ſo a queſtion affecting the empire generally, and reli 
quiſhing the very vital principles of the reyolution under which the 


( to } 


qualified democracy !—[ Mr. O'Connor roſe to explain.—Mr. Bar. 
rington , replied. ] He then adverted to the language of ſon; 
gentlemen, and the inconſiſtency of an Hon, Baronet (Sir Hy. 
cules Langriſhe) who, a favoured ſervant of the crown, had rige 
from the treaſury bench, and ſpoke equally againſt the rights and in. 
tereſts of his benefactors, and againſt his own avowed principles ex. 

| Mr. Barring. 


of one St. Lazarianus, recited in Leland's hiſtory of Ireland, which 
he applied to the honourable Baronet. Mr. Barrington then went 


ſtitutional and utterly impracticable; and drew the concluſion, that 


which is utterly incompatible with the principle of conſtitutional 


partially diſpenſed with by an act of the Iriſh legiſlature) preclub 


crown graſped its ſceptre, and the people their liberties and their re· th 
ligion, was properly an object of conſideration in the Britiſh cabinet. Jac 
"To evince the diſpoſition of the Catholics on that head, Mr. Bartug - 
ton read the proceedings of the Catholic meeting of St. Cathar nc + 
"pariſh in April laſt, where Doctor Sherlock, a Popifh prieſt preſided; 45 
theſe reſolutions, amongſt other things reſolved, T hat the uſurp6 _ 
interference of the Britiſh cabinet in the legiſlation of this kingdom, the 
„ , a new inſult upon the ſovereignty of free and independent Ire fub 
% land.” Mr. Barrington then adverted to ſeveral ſimilar publ 550 
cations, and contended that any ſect, religious or political, a bog 
ing theſe principles, were not to be truſted with the guardian by 
of a country which they obviouſly wiſhed to detach from its wy bn 


* 
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and moſt natural connection. After many arguments on that head, 
Me. Barrington proceeded to argue that the late conduct and ſuſpi- 


Sous principles of the Catholic leaders, rendered them unworth 


of any conceſſion from the legiſlature.— Three counties in Ireland 
were now ſaid to be in a ſtate of inſurrection. Is it the proteſ- 
tants, who raifed theſe inſurrections; or were they papiſts, induced 
by the influence of Catholic aſſociations and Catholic 'manifeſtos, 
to riſe in defiance of the law, and attempt to coerce the parliament ? 
Lord Fitz william, in bis celebrated letter, had ſaid, * that nothing 
«© bur arms could keep down the ſpirit of the Catholics.” That 
was a fad recommendation for favour to the legiſlature of the coun- 


try—Men with arms in their hands call upon the Parliament to 


concede to their claim, and whilſt they acted in rebellion, their ad- 
jocates had the preſumption to declaim upon their loyalty, The 
parliament was called upon to give power to the molt diſaffected 

men in Ireland; a certain ſet of Catholics, in the middle rank, 
who duped the better and inflamed the lower ranks of the people 

men who profeſs the Catholic, but practice no religion; who 
have ſome money, but no education; ſome talents, but no princt- 
ple; much ambition and little judgment; they have ruined by their 
precipitation what they planned by intrigue, and uniting their prin- 
eiple and their practice, have evinced themſelves equally unadapted 

to govern, and unwilling to be governed. This bill, fraudulently 

called by its ſupporters emancipation, in no ſhape or way ſerved or 


affected the lower claſs of Catholics : it gave them no ſort of bete- | 


fit, or in any way whatſoever applies to them; it leſſens not their 


| rents or their tythes ; it takes no burthen from them to place it on 


the rich; it is neither a relief to their wants or a ſpur to their in- 
dultry; but the country was to be committed merely and ſolely to 
vive power to a ſet of men who only wiſh ta monopolize its offices 

and its revenue, namely, a few of the middle claſs of Catholics ; 
and can theſe men be truſted? Mr. Tone, who had been implicat- 
ed in the treaſons of Jackſon, had been alſo at the very moment of 


| theſe treaſons, ſecretary to the Catholic committee; ſo late as 


April laſt, he has been publicly thanked by them for his zeal and 
activity in their ſervice ; but could he be guilty as the ſecretary to 
the United Iriſhmen, and innocent as Gray to the Catholic 
allociation ? They were the ſame perſons under different titles. 
Treaſon has been proved on the one, and ſuſpicion implicated 
e other. Lewins, who is alſo implicated with the treaſons of 
Jackſon, is alſo nephew to another of the Catholic Aſſociation, 
a leading character, a man who preſumed to preſide at the Kil- 
dare meeting when they reſolved, © That the removal of their beloved 
Viceroy would tend to the diſmemberment of the empire.” S$ubſcripti. 
ons have been opened at the Garter tavern under pretext of promoting 
their emancipation, and in one fitting a thouſand pounds had been 
lubſeribed to ſupport this application; and ſimilar ſubſoriptions are 
nw heeome general through the kingdom: But how are ſubfcripti- 
dug to ſupport their application? certainly in one of two ways, either 
7 corruption, or ammunition. Mr. Barrington here called upon any 
bon. member in their confidence, to ſatisfy the houſe as to the 4% 
at ; | poſe 


. 
| poſe of cheſe ſubſeriptions z to coerce, libel, or corrupt, was tlie 
only principle on which thoſe ſubſeriptions could be applied.— ü. 
Barrington then ſaid, that the arguments of hon. members, . that 
having granted the electite franchiſe, the grants of repreſentation 


came of courſe, and could not now be denied, was a weak and 
miſchievous principle of teafoning, that becauſe we have done 
wrong we muſt do worſe, and beeauſe we gave liberty we muſt give 
power. If gentlemen argue that the grant of the elective Franchi 
was dangerous and deſtructive in the firſt inſtance, the remedy is at 
hand: repeal that act, and by the repeat reſtore that ſafety to the 
conſtitution; but never let it be ſaid, that, becauſe we weakened 
we muſt alſo totally abandon the Proteſtant power in Ireland. The 


3 | ſupporters of Mr. Knox's motion in £793, were not bound to 
5 | ſupport this bill; it goes vaſtly further than the motion, for this 


1 goes to every office in the ſtate. Mr. Barrington went into many 
other arguments, to ſhew the danger of conceſſions, and declared 
his determination to riſque every thing in ſupport of Britiſh connex- 
ion. He ſaid, that, convinced as he was that the Catholic enjoy. 
ed freedom and liberty in the fulleſt extent > that they ſought not 
for emancipation, but power; that they wiſhed not to reform, but 
to re- capture the country; he could not, conſiſtent with his duty to 
his king, his country, or himſelf, become the inſtrument of their 
ſyſtem; and was determined, upon every principle, and to the laſt 
moment of his life, to ſupport the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, the 
Jjuſt rights of the crown, and the union of the empire.— Mr. Bar- 
rington concluded by obferving, that the language of n Þ hon. 
friend: (Mr. Pelham) did him honour as an Iriſh member of parlia- 
ment, and ſhould / convince this country that his character, his inte. 
grity, and his principles in a ſiſter kingdom, did not merge in bis 
0 1 OO EET. 


The Hon. C. H. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, an How 
durable Member concluded his ſpeech, by requeſting the at. 
tention of the gentlemen of property to this, as a moſt moment: 
dus ſubject j equally imprefſed with the greatneſs of it, I alſo call 
upon them, and upon the whole Houſe, to give it the moſt ſerious 
conſideration. Feeling the importance of the queſtion, I cannot 
_ peconcile-my mind. to give it a ſilent vote, which I hope will be my | 
apology for intruding upon rde ſo late at hour: I ſhall be very 
ſmort; the ſentiments 1 profeſs have been invariably held by my fa- 
mily, and ſo frequently expreſſed, as to render repetition almoſt 


Ear „ ͤß0)]“ 
Gentlemen have ſaid that they oppoſe this bill becauſe it takes 


power from the proteſtant, to. gixe it to the catholic: I ſupport & 

from a thorough conviction that its object is not a transfer of pon. 

er, but an encreaſe of ſtrength and vigour to the conſtitution, b) 

the union of our people. . 
Much has been ſaid of the revolution I deny ĩt to be a princi 
ple of the Britiſh conſtitution, as eſtabliſhed at the wenkie, ai 
= majority 7 theqꝙꝓe ple: ſhould be excluded from p rtakin King o 


hn 
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bleſſings of that conſtitution which would never have exiſted but for 
dem, and to which conſtitution we detlare it to be our pride to 
/// oft ot 77 oa ba gh Fog 
You talk of the form of your government; I tell you the form 
of no government has the prerogative to be immutable ; but I:tell 


you more, you confound the form of your government, as generated 
by your own abuſes; with its original purity. 7. 
'Tafſert it to be a firſt principle, that every Iriſhman ought to 
poſſeſs the capability of partaking of the bleſſing of the conſtitu- 
tion; of the conſtitution which is ſtrengthened in proportion as he 
ſupports it. Do I deceive myſelf? Is it rather a conſtitution in- 
tended not for the people, but for us choſen from amongſt them? A 
conſtitution not for the many, but for the few? Not for a na- 
tion, but for a ſect? the proteſtant ſect the proteſtant aſcendancy. 
The aſcendancy of the proteſtant, meaning by that his religion, 
every proteſtant mult value, and no one more than myſelf; but if 
y aſcendancy-1s mp ay RE ts of conſtitutional privileges, 
periſh aſcendancy !— There is indeed an aſcendancy, which is and 
pight to be dear to every Iriſhman, the aſcendancy of the nation 
thiy is an aſcendancy which every good citizen ought to revere: 
uational aſcendancy is to aſſociated man as honour to the individual, 
invaluable; to be relinquiſhed: but with his life; but he who. 
iſe@s to raiſe his religion upon the degradation of his country is an 
emy to both, a bad citizen, and an oſtentatious hypocrite. 
God forbid I ſhould be conſidered an unprincipled leveller; I 
ſhould de a ſorry advocate for the cauſe 1 eſpoufe, did I think of 
ying the foundation of the future proſperity of my country upon 
e mins of religion. No, Sir, I am as much attached to the pro- 
ant religion as any Member of this Houſe ; but Jam thoroughly 
oavinced that the intereſt of that religion does not require the 
tartyrdom of any man. I wiſh for general, unqualified, conſtitu- 
onal capacity to my brother Iriſhman, becauſe. I feel he ought and 

ves aſpire to ãt - becauſe I know he merits it—and becauſe I am 
mnvinced that upon his obtaining it depends the future proſperity of 
Gentlemen on the oppoſite ſide of the Houſe have ſtated, : that 


Is queſtion does not concern Ireland alone; it is, Sir, a moſt. 


| cage of a Right Hon. Gentleman, they were “ little tine 

ef,” compared to the preſent, which comprehends tlie 

ſtole people; we are not debating a queſtion concerning the in · 
nels of any particular ſet of men, of any ſect or party ; we are 
the act of this night peculiarly legiſlating for Ireland. Paſs this 

A into a law, and you _—_ no man conſtitutionally degraded ; _ 
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this, and every Iriſnman will act hand in hand with his neighboy, 
and then, and not till then, ſhall this country, having laid the fous. 
dation of certain progreſſive improvement, be at peace at home 
and aſſert her place among the nations of the-earth 
 - You talk of the connexion between the two countries, — which 
connexion no man values more than myſelf ; but you have given { 
much to others, that you caanot afford to be juſt yourſelf. You talk 
of ſtanding by England: what have you to offer her in the hou 
of her calamity and diſgrace?— The weakneſs of a party, not th: 
ſtrength of a nation. | J en Ek OHA 
Will you encourage the ſeparation of your people with the pr. 
ſumptuous hope that you can confiitutionalize diſunion, and not deſtroy 
your empire ? FTF 4370 
Il am for uniting the catholic and proteſtant, becauſe the moment 
calls for coalition; becauſe I am convinced the meaſure will ftrengh 
en our country, and protect every thing we value ;—and I am fo 
uniting him to us by an equal participation of the conſtitutional 
privileges, becauſe I conſider this as the ſtrongeſt bond of union, 
and becauſe I think he is juſtly entitled to it; and I am for reſtoring 
him now, becauſe a great conſtitutional act, big with confſtitutiond 
| benefit, cannot be too ſoon ratified. _ „ 


Sir, I conſider this queſtien upon the general and obvious ground 
of uniting our people, and ſhall not, exhauſted as I am, and tire 
as I perceive the Houſe to be, detain you with my reaſons for 
agreeing to every particular privilege which this bill confers upon the 
catholics. I have thoroughly and long fince convinced my mind 
that every ſituation under the conſtitution which he can accept, ve 

_ ought to grant, becauſe I think him fully entitled, from his property 
bis talents, and his fidelity. „ ogy 


Mr. OSBORNE. Whatever may be the fate of the queſtion to 
night, it muſt have given great ſatisfaction to the friends of the 
meaſure to have heard the diſcuſſion that has taken place; fron 
which, without much prophetic ſpirit, it may be foretold that hon 
ever {ſome mens minds are ſtill under the influence of prejudice ung 

ſubdued, its final completion is not far diſtant. He then Rated ths 
as the object of the meaſure was conciliation, and the affeCtionat 
union of all, he ſhould not heſitate to avow that he ſhould feel | 
regret at the rejection of the meaſure for the preſent, than he ſoul 
have felt at its ſucceſs, if that ſucceſs was to be conſidered as an 
ing from a ſuppoſed neceſſity, and not a ſenſe of right; from tl 

calamitous ſituation of the country involved in war and not its ju 
tice ; or was to be attributed to the zeal of one man, or one {ct « 
men, and not to the virtue of the parliament. And from obſer 
tions that had fallen in the debate, he found it neceſſary to dilcr 
minate between the Roman catholic cauſe, as taken up by the bod 
at large, and as preſſed forward by a ſet of men in this town v9 
clamours were ever aſſailing our ears, and who, in affecting to (pe: 

the ſentiments of the Roman catholic body, blaſted by their 9 
its hopes, and outraged the feelings of its beſt friends, by connect 


( 3s ) 
# with the promotion of their own factious views, But, ſaid h 

ax their ſentiments are far different, and more congenial to the fpirit 
of the conſtitution they ſeek to participate, he ſhould, as others 
ſhould alſo, reſcue his mind from the impreſſion firſt made by the 
few, who havk thruſted themfelves into the oſtenſible management 
of this great and popular cauſe, well knowing that in every ſuch 
cauſe fuch men would ariſe, and would, in every inſtance, afford an 
equally ſtrong argument againſt the wiſeſt or moſt juſt meaſure. 
[ fay, that I am a friend to the complete adoption of the Roman 
aatholic into the boſom of the Rate, relying firſt on the great 
change in the political ſtate of this country, fince the ſyſtem took 
elect; and that a policy, eſpecially one of ſuch a character, could 
not, on the firſt bluſh of it, be confidered as expedient under cir- 
cumſtances ſo diſtinguiſhable. —That the houſe was armed to give 
free ſcope to the rights of the conſtitution in reſcuing firſt the pro- 
teftant from the hard bondage of reſorting to the plea of neceſſity, 
zgainft ſo great a proportion of his fellow-citizens, and the Roman 
catholic from the fill harder of being ſubje& to it, when the neceſ- 
ity ceaſed. At the period theſe laws took place, the ſpark of li- 
berty that lived in Ireland was enjoyed only by the few proteſtant 
and Engliſh ſettlers here, when the miſconduct of the Stuart family 
brought about the event which eſtabliſhed the liberty of England, 
but was but a name here echoed from their ſhores. Before this the 
Roman catholics, an oppreſſed people, 1gnorant of what liberty: 
was, or how to prize it, attached themſelves to a Prince whoſe re- 
lyious principles accorded with theirs, and religion was almoſt their 
only poſſeſſion. They were ſubdued and met the fate of the con- 
quered; and the liberty, then ſaved by their defeat, was cheriſhed 
by the proteſtants, till it has at length blazed forth to bleſs one por- 
tion of the inhabitants of this country, and to inſpire the veneration 
and illuminate the reſt ; and it is now in the power of this proteſtant 
parliament, by communicating this blefling to all, to make the Ro- 


proteſtants ever hailed that of their triumph. But it is ſaid by 
ſome gentlemen, that they entertain tenets adverſe to the rights 
of the conſtitution, and dangerous to the liberty of a free 
ſtate, In the firſt place moſt of thoſe tenets are already abjured, 
and all of them are innoxious. If we conſult the page of hiſtary 
ve ſhall find that they never were dangerous, but as the Pope had 
temporal power to back them. As to ſupremacy, moſt dwelt on, 


porals, but it is idle to. dwell on theſe. In the whole hiſtory of pa- 
pal influence or intruſion into the concerns of foreign countries, it 
has ever been proportioned to his temporal power. Where is that 
ww? Does even a ſhadow of it exiſt to give hope to the greateſt 
religious bigot of the popiſh perſuaſion, or alarm to the greateſt. 
, 
But we ſhould conſider at what ſtage of the buſineſs we are now 
rived. About twenty years back the principle of relaxation loft 
Pace, and without detailing its progreſs to the important ne, 


man catholics bleſs the hour of their defeat, as much as the 


before the reformation the King was head of the church in tem- 
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private intereſts are concerned to maintain an-odiqus monopoly. It 
Was ſaid in the debate that the Roman catholics had not called for 
tis till urged; and I remember in 1793, it wag ſaid that they had 
not deſired the repreſentative franchife ; but it does not ſignify what 
they call for, or when, and they know little of the nature of man, 
if they think he will be ſatisfied with partial freedom, and leſs of 
the ſpurit of the conſtitution, if they then thought, or think now 
it will not foſter its offspring to its maturity, It has been alſo ſaid, 
that the Roman catholics are in effect free, that they enjoy equal 
 laws—equal ſecurity in perſons and property but what is liberty 
but the: participation in that power which makes and preſerves law, | 

I be firſt is liberty lent, the laſt liberty itſelf. _ 2 


? — 


But we are now called upon to rectify the error of 93, before its 
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worſt effects are experienced ; well worth gentlemen's attention to tl 
_ weigh the canſequences- of a general election, if it ſhall take place Wi . 
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before this law. paſſes. The Roman catholics have now the right of 
voting, and they have ſtill a great ſeparate object to attain. Can it 
_ {uppoled they wall not now-unite. for its attainment, and that 
there willnot be a Roman onthole banner raiſęd in every county tor 
the profeſſed Roman catholic friend, or moſt likely teſted ſupporter : 
Will addreſs, or .wotle than addreſs, be wanting to inflame the 
minds of party againſt party? Will not the whole hoſt of former 
prejudices and animoſities be raiſed again, and the civil ſtrength p 
of Roman catholics and proteſtants appear marſhalled through the 7 
country? and this is to be the cloſing ſcene of catholic concilia” BY * 
But 
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But the preſent ſtate of the country has been alluded to.— We 


| 4s, it is certain, experience outrage, tumult, and contempt of the 


laws, and from thence we are become the object to a watchful 
enemy of its fraternizing policy. I am not fooliſh enough to at- 
tribute all theſe outrages to one general ſcheme of diſaffection, but 


| am fooliſh! enough to fay, that if there did not exiſt an obviouſly - 


juſt cauſe of diſfatisfaction and diſcontent, that the attempts of the 
wicked would fail. It is this makes the deluded people the inſtru- 


| ments of their factious traitorous machination. Tis from this : 


that the eye of our enemy is ever directed to our ſhores, that our 


| ears are daily affailed by reports of invaſion; whether true or 
| falſe, our alarms are perpetual, becauſe we are conſcious of the cauſe 


from whence they {pring. And I remember once to have heard it 
aid, by a perſon whole fituation gave him the means of knowing 
that every war which France was engaged in with this country, its 
firſt meaſure was to excite the diſcontents here, well knowing the 
frange policy of the country, where all equally love freedom, and 
where there is a partial enjoyment of it,—In' ſhort, in whatever 
point of view, on whatever ground I take this ſubje&, whether of 
juſtice, our ſureſt guide, of approved policy, of conſtitution, of 


| national ſecurity, or national character, I feel myſelf warm in the 


adoption of this meaſure to its fulleſt extent, and J do conjure evesy 
gentleman in this Houſe to caſt from him all partial monopolizing 
ideas of policy, look to his country's glory, ſuffer it to riſe an 
ornament to civil ſociety, a conſpicuous example to the world of 
liberty acquired by reaſon, not by arms, and a glorious vindication 
of human nature, againft the blaſphemy of France, that calls upon 
xapine, murder, treaſon, and all the cataſtrophe of human wicked- 


gelt as neceſſary inſtruments to affert liberty for man, 


| 8ir JOHN PARNEL, ſpoke againſt the bill, 


Mr. BROWNE (College) ſaid that he ſhould have been glad, 
on a {ubje& of ſuch magnitude, to have been guided by the ſenti- 
ments of his conſtituents ; but having tried, upon a former occa- 
hon, to obtain them on a ſimilar ſubject, he found ſo great a diver- 
ity of opinion, that he was forced at laſt, as he knew he ſhould in 
this caſe be obliged, to reſt on his own judgment, It might per- 


| haps be ſuppoſed that that judgment might in ſome meaſure receive 


its complexion from the opinions of a, much revered character in 
high fituation, with whoſe intimacy he was known to be honoured ; 
he therefore took that opportunity of declaring, that he never had 
heard, nor did he know the ſentiments of that great perſon on the 
lubje&. From motives of delicacy he had never aſked them, and 
perhaps from fimilar motives the bad never been to him communi- 
cated, —He ſaid upon this ſubje& he did not expect to pleaſe either 
party, becauſe he ſhould, as he always had done, follow his own 
opinions, without ſacrificing to the prejudices 'of either. He had 
ways been guided in that houſe by two principles, the one a wiſh 
to preſerve the people from the encroachment of government, ord : 


_*- 


men to the meaſure itſelf, but to throw a cenſure on a great per- 
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other to preſerve the eſtabliſhment and the conſtitution from the 
violence of the people. An attempt to reconcile theſe two great 
principles will always, to party men, make their owner appear in. 


conſiſtent; but to himſelf he will appear uniform. With theſe prin- 


ciples, he had always thought that any application from any great 
and teſpectable body of people ought to be treated with reſpect, 


and therefore, upon all applications from the catholics, inſtead of 


talking as ſome did of ſcouting and affronting them, had voted for 


receiving and liſtening to them at leaſt. On the ſame principles he 


had wiſhed for every coalition with them, which every body muſt 


ſee would contribute ſo much to the ſtrength of the country, which 


was conſiſtent with the ſafety and welfare of the whole empire; 


but he had always thought that fuch coalition fhould advance by 
very ſlow and cautious ſteps, and ſo as never to endanger the church 
or the proteſtant intereſt, or inſtead of coalition ſet up one aſcen- 


dancy in the room of another. He hag therefore been uſed to 
think that we were proceeding. too rapidly that we were not wie 


1 13 ra pi da conjunction. That notwithſtanding all our flattering. 


ſpeeches to each other, there was ſtill much heat, much ancient 


_ enmity, much ignorant bigotry. to be overcome, before we were 
ready for a cordial union. Government had ſometimes appeared to 
think ſo too, and ſometimes to the reverſe, until by the ſtrangeſt 
Iyſtem of obſtinacy and conceſſion—of rejecting one day with 
haughtineſs and granting the next day with humility—of weak, 
and fluctuating, and inconſiſtent councils for twenty years paſt, that 
Had brought matters to ſuch a ſtate, that it little ſignified what any 
man thought, or had thought; he was to determine how to act a 


well as he could in the actual ſtate of affairs. 
In this view of things he had aſked himſelf, not in order to de. 


termine on the preſent queſtion, not what ought to have been done, 


but what is to be done now; and it really appeared to him that mat- 


ters were come to that criſis, that it was juſt as impoſſible to prevent 
the catholics from coming into parliament, as to ſtop any of the 
natural laws of gravity. The weight which had been given them, 
by admitting them to the right of voting for members, muſt, by 


its natural impulſe, force their way into [parliament ; he had voted 
againſt giving them votes at elections, but he knew not after that 


had been done, upon what principle of confiftency Government 
could oppoſe their admiſſion into the houſe. Some of their oppo- 


nents in that houſe ſtood upon conſiſtent ground; the objections to 


their intolerant religion, and their alleged diſaffection; but the ad- 
miniſtrations of the country had deſerted theſe grounds, and now 
_ talked of nothing but the conſtitution and the coronation oath: 


He would make but one obſervation, did not the conſtitution and 

coronation oath then ſtand equally in the way of giving them? 
Thinking, therefore, as he did, that this meaſure could not now 

be prevented but by a union or a military government, and that after 


having put a weapon in a man's hand, it was not wiſe: to provoke. 


him; and thinking alſo that the oppoſition to it was not in molt 


fon 


(%) 
(on who lately.governed the country, and whom he loved and re- 
vered, he would vote for the committal of the bill; at the ſame 
time here was perhaps the only clauſe of it to which he aſſented. 
He ſaw many clauſes in it, which went, in his opinion, though he 
was ſure not intended, to oyerturn the eſtabliſhment ; and ſuppoſ- 

ing it to go into a committee; unleſs thoſe clauſes were totally ex. 
punged, he would vote againſt the hill on a third reading. He was 

| of opinion that the eſtabliſhment ſhould be tenced and guarded by 
all poſſible means; but to prevent a communication of political 
power ſeemed to him now impoſſible, and the attempt to lead only 


o 1 


to eternal diſſention. 


Sir THOMAS OSBORNE. On the grounds of juſtice and 
general expediency the cauſe of the Catholics has been heretofore 
| pleaded, with all that force of * that, under the guidance of 
an inflexible love of truth, enables the right hon. Gentleman, who 
| has introduced the bill, to exhauſt the reaſoning on every ſubje& 
| that he undertakes to elucidate. I therefore ſhall look at it in a new 

light and conſider it as a ſtep that leads directly to that parliamen. 

E tary reform which, at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion, was ſuggeſted, 

and contended for, with a degree of unfeigned zeal that ſtands a pledge 
for perſeverance, and on the full agcompliſhment of which depend 
abſolutely the proſperity and fecurity of theſe kingdoms. I con- 
ſider it in that light, becauſe it requires the admiſſibility into this 
aſſembly of a great number of men who are now excluded, amongſt 
whom, it is evident, that there are thoſe who, in temper and pru. 
dence, greatly excel that whole ſe& of philoſophers who maintain 
the doctrines of aſcendancy; and, I am perſuaded, that our only way 
to guard againſt thoſe dangers, to which we may be expoſed, in 
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| conſequence of that reſentment that is excited in a race of men to 
i- WE whom, it does not appear Nature has denied the faculties of men, 
it : to keep our eyes fixed on the ſtrict principles of the conſtitution, 
e ad not to ſhut them againſt the light of reaſon.ä— And, Sir, Iam 
ny, ure, that it is neither unſeaſonable or irrelative for a man, on the 
y preſent occaſion, to deliver his ſentiments on that ſubject, which 
:d p eppears to be the moſt important that can be conceived, when it is 


conſidered. that the legiſlature and the government of an hoſtile and 
victorious country are compoſed of philoſophers and patriots; at a 


o- ume when we can ſee a door lying open by which adventurers and 
to Lependants may be admitted into our own, to exerciſe what has been, 
d- by the ſame illumined mind, indignantly termed the trade of par- 
JJ ¶ęP ].. Aol 46-3 "LIONS 
th. Sir, for the few moments that I mean to ſpeak, I ſhall, indulge 
od nyſelf in a viſion, and imagine that I am addreſſing a committee 
(of public welfare. And, although, as I have heard, with the 
ow deepeſt concern, a Member whoſe underſtanding fits him to have 
ter formed a better judgment, unhappily miſtake one of the beſt pro- 
ke ductions of the pen for an advertiſement for inſurrection.—I too, 
zolt Ifechaps may be thought guilty of ſpeaking for it.—Still, I will 
jr ley, that the errros of thoſe miſguided men, who miſtake the re- 
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piblicen priveiple, and the deſigns of thofe vicious men who per, 


vert and abuſe it, are dangerous to the ſtate and ought to be guard. 


ed againſt, But that is not a reafon why the republican principle 
Fouls not be inveſtigated and underftood, as the foundation of our 


conſtitution, and only foundation of any human government that 
is juſt; and that, Sir, is a ſentiment that is not, by any torture, 


to he repreſented as coming from one who wiſhes to pull down the 


rown. And as a faſt adherent to the crown, I maintain the repub- 


_ hean principles, that pillar on which the crown reſts, Sir, it is? 

_ celehrated ſpeeeh of a famous ſtateſman, that he would cling to the 

crown. I applaud the ſentiment; but I think it had been better 

_ expreſſed had he ſaid, that he would cling to the republican prin. 
e 


e; for when that actuates men who are diſpoſed to have an in. 


 dividual limited ruler, and to put a crown on his head, it, and it 
| one, has power to maintain that crown againſt all who would ſtk 


* 
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it. What has been the fate of the crown of France, that the world 
thought impregnable? Not having been grafted on a republican 


_ Nock, it has periſhed, Sir, it is common with many of thoſe hq 


ate juftly the admirers of our conſtitution to ſay, that there is a cer. 
tain principle in it that muſt, of itſelf, condudt men back to the 


right way when they have ſtrayed to a certain diftance. This is 

2 moſt, dangerous maxim, for it tends to make men ſupine, and 

. certainly. is no more than the doctrine of thoſe who are but lazy 
Philoſophers. The truth is, that the wiſdom of our anceſtors could 


a 
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go no farther than to form a conſtitution on ſuch a conſtruction, that 
ik, Lv time, the monarchical and ariſtocratical branches ſhould 
_ invade, 

into a form of goverfſinent purely republican. I, Sir, am averſe 
to that change; and therefore I maintain the republican principle, 
that pillar on which the crown reſts; ſeeing, that if we ſuffer it to 
be undermined by thoſe vermin that are engendered in the filth of 
ſpurious ariſtocracy, the crown muſt tumble at laſt. Sir, it is mon 
ſtrous to hear how gangs of men, who are knaves, wilfully confound 


o à certain degree, the democratical, it muſt refolve itſelf 


yr” enn of a republican form of government with that 
F the republican principle; and it is equally lamentable to obſerve, 


how others, who are dunces, are totally incapable of drawing the 
diſtinction. It is nonſenſe to ſay that republican principle con- 
 founids the neceſſary and the natural diſtinctions amongft men: for 
though it does aſſert, that all men are equal, as to their rights, it i 
as ftrenuous in affirming, that in their qualifications to move in ſociety, 
with benefit to ſociety, they are not equal, and never have been ſo. 
A Jong as they continue to be what they are, and ever have been you 
watt 


have the profanum vulgus, and in that profithuth vulgus will ever 
Foun 772 * mere wealth, e richeſt 25 the molt 
contetnptible. But the republican principle is pot only the ſup- 
orter bat the arbiter of AiAin@ions Why 18. majeſty in our con- 
Frith emphatically and truly ſtiled the fountain of honour ? be- 
cauſe it iſſues from that rock the republican principle. And when 
that adverts to the nobility, with which it not only is perfeRtly 


0 


 conliftent, but of which it is the very author, it means the wo 
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| that blood, it may be prudent not to decry it. 


tar) 


of citizens. In our conſtitution, nobility fignifies the bloſſom "mg 


the tree of liberty, the crown is the fruit, and authority ſo produc- 
ed. is certainly wholeſome ; but it is not poſſible more ſtrongly to 
prove. the | ſpurious and the noxious quality of thoſe weeds, that 
have ſprung out of the dunghill of parliamentary corruption, than 
y any. Interference in the {malleſt degree, with the democratical 
ranch—I mean with the formation of it, not with the due controul 
of it in the proper place had a ſtrict adherence to original prin- 
eiple, excluſively confined the 1. ear to that dignity and high 
ſpirit of independence which the wiſdom of paſt ages well knew 
were alone competent to the exerciſe of ſuch a function. 
_ Theſe ſentiments muſt impel any man who feels them to ſupport. 
every meaſure that tends to the re-eſtabliſhment of the conſtituti- 
on; and, as I conſider the cauſe of the cathohcs to be moſt evidently 
and deeply blended with that of reform, I ſhall conclude with once 
more repeating the zeal with which I am animated in proſecution 


| of their intereſt, adding this fingle obſervation that the peculiar 


circumſtances of that kingdom call on us, with the loudeſt voice, 


not only to join the moſt zealous. co-operation ta the efforts of 


thoſe men ia England who are purſuing reform with ſagacity and 


| ſpirit, but is alſo to take a lead on that ſubject.— For what is the 
| reaſon that that horde of our landed proprietors take ap the per - 
followed by 


nicious and deſpicable abode that they do in England, 
a train of miſchieſs that are innumerable ? It is becauſe the vanity 


| of empty men, not capable of diſcerning how real eſtimation is to 


be earned, is captivated by the ſound of England's being called the 


| ſeat of Empire; that is, it is where the king's court is held that is 


full of corruption. Let that corruption be aboliſhed, and thoſe 
flimſy emigrants muſt return home; to avoid the contempt that ever 
muſt attend idle, inſignificant, and wandering ſtrangers, in any na- 
tion where men are brought back to the exerciſe of the judgment 
of men; and I rely on it, that the moſt effectual reſtraint on the 
abſentees of Ireland would be a curb on the corruptions of the 
Britiſh court. I now, Sir, have endeavoured to do my duty, by 


| peaking my ſentiments with freedom, at a time when men of all 
nations are ſummoned to circulate, with zeal, the effuſions of truth, 
and to feel a rivalſhip in doing ſo ; and I ſay, that although as the 
ſubject of a limited monarch, I am not able to perceive any thing 


in the ſound of the word republic that ought to make men wince, 
I {till am as deeply impreſſed as any man with a ſenſe of the truth 
of that doctrine that tells me, that we are to bow low to majeſty, 
as that point to which the power of the people is drawn for the 
public good, by popular conſent ; and alſo to revere the genuine no- 


| bleman, whoſe virtues and capacity mark his reſemblance to illuſtrious 
| Progenitors, and afford to his country the proſpect of ſucceſſion. 
| For, Sir, though I am far from thinking that that is the wiſeſt part 
of out conſtitution that fixes an hereditary right of legiſlation in 
ay families, fill, as long as we have peers of high blood, who ſhew 


. 


And, 
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And, before I ſit down I muſt animadvert on a certain cant ey, 
preſſion,” that is a favourite with many, and by them applied in cri. 
mination to thoſe who are able to eſtimate the value of liberty, ap- 
plied ſometimes in a pert, and fometimes a preſumptuous tone; the 
phraſe is, Galliciſm of ſentiment. Sir, r ought I know, the 
ruling ſentiment in France may be that men ought to encounter all 
dangers and difficulties rather than fabmit to arbitrary rule. Sir, 


our conſtitution is formed on the pureſt principles of liberty, and if 
men who ſee that deviations have been made, and who fear that 
every departure is making way for the ſecret and gradual approaches 
of arbitrary rule, if they are zealous in purſuit of reform, they cer- 
tainly are actuated by that ſentiment that may be a gallic one; for 
though Gallia may have adopted it, that is not'a reaſon why we 


ſhould refign it. And as there may be men who may have taken 
the alarm at that intelligence that has been lately conveyed to us 
thro? the debates of the Britiſh parliament—intelligence that it was 
not poſſible to have collected in this kingdom, that Ireland is in a 


ſtate of irritation: to them I muſt obſerve, that the people of Ireland 
are in that ſtate in which it becomes men to be: in the ſtate of 
fairly diſcuſſing what is truth and juſtice, and conſequently what 
leads to their own happineſs and proſperity, and that, Sir, is not ir- 


ritation. And if thoſe members of the Britiſh parliament continue 


to abandon the buſineſs of their own country, that they are ſent to 


manage, in order that they may take up the concerns of another na- 


tion that they do not underſtand, and with which they have no- 
thing to do, they will certainly juſtify that French- ſarcaſm that 
has already pronounced ſome of 

bank W 


them to be no more than mounte: 


- - Mr. FLETCHER. Sir, I rife I confeſs with ſome embarrafl. 
ment, and a eonfiderable degree of diffidence, to expreſs my ſen- 
timents on the queſtion now before the houſe. —I. ſhall not pretend 

to ſay, that I am wholly unaccuſtomed to deliver my thoughts in 
public, but profeſſional habits are but ill adapted for conveying the 


nnd of the ſpeaker on ſubjects like the preſent : and when I con- 


ider how new J am in this houſe,” the preſent being the ſecond 
time Lever had the honour of addreffing you, I feel, I muſt own, 
ſome anxiety, leaſt I ſhould inadvertently let fall any expreſſion, 
that could be conftrued to convey diſreſpect to the rules or orders of 


this houſe.—Sir,” no man can revere them more than I, and it 


would bᷣe as preſumptuous as it would be filly in an individual like 
me, purpoſely to intimate the flighteſt diſreſpect to the orders of 
this aſſembly.—If, therefore, amidſt the warmth of debate, any 


expreſſion ſhall eſcape me of ſuch a tendency, I hope it will be at- 


_ rfibuted'to its true cauſes, inadvertence and error. Sir, I feel my 
mind deeply impreſſed with the importance of the queſtion now deli- 
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beratin 5 a queſtion perhaps of greater magnitude than any ever 
before ] 
ſerf deficient in that duty which I owe to myſelf,” to this houſe, and 


diſcuſſed in this aſſembly; and, therefore, I ſhould hold my. 
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10 my country, if I, omitted to declare in this public manner thoſe, 


reaſons which have induced me to vote for the bill now before you. 
Sir, I think this bill founded in the eternal principles of abſtra& 
inftice; I deem-it to be ſuggeſted by the wiſeſt policy; I hold it to 
he 4 meaſure, which when you inveſtigate its probable effects, may 
may now be adopted with ſafety. to all; and laſtly, were there no 
other motive to influence my conduct on the preſent occaſion; con- 
ceding for the ſake of argument, that I may be miſtaken on all, or 
any of the grounds already enumerated, yet ſtill, I feel the falutary 
regulations of this bill are loudly called for by the preſent ſtate of 
Europe; and the IE ſituation of affairs in this country. I have 
ſaid the principle of this bill is founded in juſtice—to attempt to de- 
monftrate a propoſition like this; would be to obſcure it. It is a 
ſelf-evident. truth, that the inhabitants of the ſame country, go- 
verned by the ſame laws, ſhould equally participate in the benefits 
of that conſtitution under which they live. The code of proſeripti- 
on; under which the catholics groaned for a century, 1s almoſt 
without example in the annals: of mankind. It ſeems to be con- 

ceded by the gentlemen on the other fide of the houſe, that on the 
principles of juſtice, this code cannot be defended ; they have 
ſought to ruftify it only on the neceſſity of the times—Thele times 


nue this code of proſcription ? For a century have the catholics, in 


| lent anguiſh endured this code—their patient reſignation has ſtood. 
the teſt of arduous times —domeſtic calamity and public misfortune, 
three rebellions and five foreign wars, by affording opportunities of 


inſurrection, only ſerved, as gold 1s tried in the furnace, to 2 


| their loyalty. Shall not an ordeal like this, be deemed a ſufficient 
trial of fidelity? or ſhall it be ſuppoſed contrary to the dictates of 
reaſon, and the experience of mankind, that the catholics having de- 


meaned themſelves as loyal ſubjects, while under the preſſure of the 


ſeveral laws, ſhall ſeek to affaif the principles of the conſtitution, aa 
{ ſoon as they ſhall be admitted to the full enjoyment of its benefits? 


But, perhaps, what juſtice would concede, policy ought to deny— I 
alk you. what meaning do you wiſh to convey by that term policy ?. 
Do you underſtand by that term meaſures likely to promote the pub- 
hc good, or will you beſtow. it upon ſuch as are ſure to aggrandize 


the fexv at the expence of the many? Shall that meaſure be called 


good policy be truly found in what tends to its diſunion? 
Do you really wiſh for the aggrandizement of your native land? 
or are there to be found amongſt you, men who ficken and repine at 

its proſperity, who infure private emolument by public calamity 2 If 

you really wiſh for union amongſt the natives of this too long diſ- 
tracted country, behold it in this bill If you doubt the good policy 
of ſuch a union, conſider on one fide its effects, and on the other, the 


good policy which will certainly unite the whole nation, or ſhall 


ances of civil diſcord. No ſooner was the fword ſheathed = 
after t 5 

tive and exterminating, than had been waged in the field A war of 
penal ſtatutes and civil proſcripions; by the f 


e victories of, William, than a war commenced. more deftruc- 


lent operation of 


have paſſed away—that neceſſity exiſts no longer—why then conti- | 
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Which, the natives of Ireland, inſtead of a people, became a vile 


and degraded populace, and the conſtitutional independence of the 
country was deſtroyed. The revolution of William has been call- 
ed by the gentlemen on the other fide of. the houfe, a glorious re- 
volution —glorious it certainly was for England—for Treland:it was 
diſaſtrous in the extreme, and was attended with the moſt pernici- 


_ ous effefts—the annihilation of her woollen manufaQture—the ex- 


tinction of her commeree, the total loſs of her legiſlative indepen- 


_ dence :. againſt the uſurped power of England, the illuſtrious Moly- 


* 


neaux, the friend of Locke and of mankind, a name dear to Ire- 


land, raiſed his voice, but raiſed it in vain— The parliament of 


England ordered his book to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman,—Penal ſtatute followed penal ſtatute in rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion, and in a few years the Triſh parliament became ſo totally 

| loſt to a ſenſe of national honour, that a reſolution for granting 


the ſupplies to the crown for a period of twelve years, in the admi- 
niſtration of Lord Carteret, was loſt in this houſe only by a fingle 


voice. Why ſhould'l longer dwell upon what it is painful to re- 


member—the utter debaſement of national character which follow-' 
ed. The idea of a patriot was loſt in the country; or if ever recol - 


lected, it was recollected merely as a ſneer, and a term of re- 
proach—as a name for a man who ſought for individual emolu- 


wy 


ment at the public expence. You could not have a patriot, for you 
had not a country. The period which immediately ſucceeded the 
paſſing of the octennial bill, was an era of the greateſt political de- 
baſement. The enaction of that law produced a revolution in-Ire- 
land, more ſalutary than that boaſted revolution, of which we have 


heard ſo much this night. This law in ſome degree awaked the 


flumbering ſpirit of the Iriſh nation; religious rancour became ſof - 


tened and meliorated; the generations perſonally hoſtile to each other 


1 had ped a way. Theſe advances towards a partial union of the 


people, rapidly produced the moſt ſalutary effects the catholics 


were permitted to teſtify their allegiance to his majeſty's perſon and 


government—In 1471, che catholic mortgage bill paſſed this houſe 


—the common-law rights of purchaſe and deſcent, and the power 


ol making wills were refigred—what followed? a free trade—a bill 
of your own to regulate'your army—the habeas corpus act—a bill 
5 . of your judges—the repeal of the 6th of 


Jeo: I. in England, followed by a declaratory act in the ſame 


country, recognizing the independence of the Iriſh parliament.— 
Such have been the effects of à partial union; therefore, the mea- 
ſure now under deliberation, is not only founded in the eternal 
principles of abſtract juſtice, but it is alſo dictated by the foundeſt 
| policy—ifthat can be called true policy, which advances the power 
and the wealth of a people: I have ſaid this meaſure is juſt and po- 


litick, 1 now ſay it is alſo fafe. During a century 6 oppreſſion, 


the catholics were peaceful and loyal; ſhall they ceaſe to be ſo, ſo 
ſoon as the galling weight of that oppreſſion ſhall be totally remov- 


ed? Shall an apprehenſion be entertained of "their attempting 


( vs } 


hall be admitted to the full enjoyment of its bleſſings? In my, 
mind, ſuch apprehenfions are not warranted by hiſtory, which the 
wiſe hiſtorian of Greece has called, philoſophy teaching by ex- 
amples, by the experience of mankind, or by the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe. If ſuch are the defigns of the Catholics, why approach, 

J aſk you, this houſe in the flile of humble pron Why not 
await for a ſeaſon the completion of thoſe deſigns they are ſaid to 
entertain, and if they have the power and the will too as it 1s ſaid 
they have, vindicate their claims by force of arms?—Thoſe gen- 


tlemen appear to me inconſiſtent in their mode of reaſoning, who © 


at one-and the ſame time attribute to the catholics of the preſent 


day the religious bigotry and intolerance of their anceſtors, and 


accuſe them of a deſign of ſubverting the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, by the introduction of a pops democracy, tainted 
with the leaven of Gallic phrenzy.—Such a combination of poli- 
(tics and religion is a manſter that. never did and never can exift, 


except in the diſtempered imaginations of ſome gentlemen on the 


bother fide of the houſe. Sir, I truſt no honourable member of 
this houſe, more truly reſpects the proteſtant eſtabliſhment and the 
national religion than I do.—lt is a ſyſtem of religion wiſe and 
moderate in itſelf, and fit for a rational mind; but in this bill I can 
ſee no danger to the proteſtant eſtabliſhment or the national religion. 
Sir, the catholics of the preſent day have but little eee 
Ito the papiſts of the laſt century, except in their attachment to a 
Elimited and hereditary .menarchy ; I ſay a limited monarchy, for 
Icauld eaſily demonſtrate, were this the ſeaſon, that the papiſts of 
the laſt century, particularly under the adminiftration of lord 
Strafford, were the true friends of Iriſh liberty, and the zealous 
laſſertors of-the rights of their native land againſt foreign domina- 
tion. I am perſuaded thoſe ſpeculative tenets of the church of 


Rome, formidable I admit to every Sovereign, and hoftile to the 


government of every country—1 mean the ſupremacy and infallibi- 5 
Iity of the Pope, and the power of diſpenſing with the oaths ef 

llegianeeexiſt no longer, except in the neglected volumes of 

Choolmen and theologians.— The Pope is ſcarcely now more than 
the Biſhop of ,Rome.—When the Jeſuits, that wiſe and dangerous 
yorder exiſted, who nearly monopolized the abilities and talents of 
che regular clergy of the 99k y | 1 
eiences of all the catholic Sovereigns, and controuled the politics 
of every popiſh ſtate in Europe; When theſe men acted in concert 


Lance the papal power, ſo long was that power truly dangerous 
and formidable. But that Society is now extinct, and with yn has 


ne other ſide of the houſe (Mr. Pelham), and the apprehenſiagns 
ie ſeems to entertain from its rapid decline, I cannot regret. £ 
Lehe you have been told by a great law-officer of the crown 
(Solicitor General), that by law you cannot paſs this bill. You F 
dave been told that the bill of rights preſcribes certain oaths which 


— 


of Rome, who guided the e on- 3 
under the abſolute government of their 4 eral, to ſupport and ad. 


| allen che papal power; a power, the total deſtruction of Which, 
Notwithſtanding what has fallen from the right hon. gentleman on 


. 


"RY 
muſt be taken, and a certain declaration which muſt be ſubſcribed 


by every member of the legiſlative aſſembly. Vou have been told 
that theſe oaths and this ded: ration form part of the ſolemn com- 
pact entered into at the time of the revolution between the crown 
and the repreſentatives of the people, and that you are now bound 


by law to preſerve this compact inviolable in all its parts. This 
doctrine has been confidently aſſerted by the right hon: and learned 


1 


GE Wang and he has called upon any conſtitutional lawyer on 
is fide of the houſe to riſe in his place and contradict him if he 


Sir, I am a lawyer by profeſſion as well as the learned gentle 


man; and pretend to ſome little knowledge of the conſtitution ; and 
I deny the doftrine to be conſtitutional or legal, as laid down by 


the learned member. Conceding for a moment for the ſake of 


argument that a compact, if it were one, entered into between the 


crown and a convention on behalf of the Engliſh people at the 


time of the revolution, and which never was eſtabliſhed by any act 
of the Irifh legiſlature, 'till, after a lapſe of four ſcore years, it 
Was recognized as law by Yelverton's act; -conceding thus much, 
yet J affirm, that no act of parliament is ſo permanent and dura- 
ble in its nature, as to be unalterable and incapable of repeal.— 
Conſtitutional experience and precedent refute this doctrine.—he- 
fore that compact parliament had more than once changed the re. 


ligion of the ſtate, and altered the ſucceſſion to the erown ; nay, 


even ſince that compact the houſe of Hanover has, by the power 
of parliament, been placed on the Britiſh throne.— This compact 
_ © Bir, theſe oaths and this declaration, not even forming a ſub- 
ſtantive part of the bill of rights, but ſubjoirſed to it, were calcu- 


lated, and 1 will not hefitate to Tay wiſely, for the meridian of 


England at that period, and not for Ireland; but ſuppoſing them 
to have been even wiſely adapted to the ſtate of Ireland, it was the 
ſtate of Ireland as it then ſtood, and not the Rate of Ireland at 


the preſent day. And thall it be boldly aſſerted in this houſe, that 


you cannot now by law deliberate whether a great 5 of the 
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: Aright hon. gentleman, (Mr. Pelham) has noticed the Aen. 


that generally attend. the abuſe. of words, and has excepted to the 
raſe, Catholic emancipation,” — do, for my own part, moſt hear- 
ly concur with the right. hon. gentleman, in thinking that great 
miſunderſtanding has been produced amongſt men by the abufc of 
wards; and almoſt every icience may complain of thoſe abuſes, 


. 


upon which the philoſophical delineator of the human mind has 
employed one entire book of his immortal work — But, Sir, che 
phraſe, “ Proteſtant aſcendancy,” to which the gentlemen. on the 
other fide of the houſe ſeem devoted, appears to me to be a phraſe, 
at leaſt as,exceptionable as that of * catholic emancipation.” Pro- 
teſtant aſcendancy is a cabaliftical term, invented by the demon of 
diſcord, to conjure up a ſpirit of diſunion amongſt the people of 
Ireland. -, For my own part, Sir, I have not been able to attach 15 : 
it any preciſe determinate meaning; nor am I aware of the peculi- 
ar idea, the gentlemen on the other ſide of the houſe would wiſh 
to convey by this celebrated phraſe. If proteſtant aſcendancy be 
underſtood.to mean an habitual interference of the Iriſh hierarchy 
in the politicks of the ſtate, I confeſs, I am not a friend to ſuch ha- 
bitual interference. Eccleſiaſtical domination appears; to me to 
have been productive of calamities amongſt mankind in every age, 
and in every, country, from the period that the church ſheltered BY if 5 
under the Imperial robe of Conſtantine, crimſoned with the blood 
of his own family, down to the preſent times; and therefore I muſt 
own I am not a friend to A eee, That power 


hath' received a check in every ſtate in Europe; it becomes not us, 


therefore, to perpetuate it here. A connection between church and 
ſtate, ſo fax as to ſecure the pexmanent eſtabliſhment of a national 
religion, is in my apprehenſion a connection ſalutary and wiſe, but 
a very cloſe alliance between church and ftate, tends to ſanction and 
eſtabliſn the manifold abuſes that have crept into both—abuſes 


| that every honeſt man, and fincere well wiſher to the proſperity of 


his native land, ought to wiſh to ſee corrected and removed. It by 
the proteſtant, aſcendancy, is intended a continuation of thoſe bleſ- 
lings that are ſecured by a proteſtant government, I am its firm and 
attached friend, but if it be ſomething hoſtile to every improvement 
that can be ſuggeſted in politics or morals, I care not how ſoon 
luch aſcendancy is deſtroyed: But can it be ſuppoſed, that the ad- 


| mithon of the Catholics into a participation of the bleſſings ſecured 


to this country by a proteſtant conſtitution, will deſtroy that con- 
ſimuon? If b. how is this deſtruction to be eſſected? Whether 
by force or by fraud? Surely force cannot now be apprehended, 


for if the catholics were inclined to uſe it, they want not the repeal | 


of thoſe laws that exclude them from a ſeat in this houſe, to ena- 
e them to uſe their phyſical ſtrength; and while the proteſtant 


aſeendaney continues to be upheld by the lives ago fortunes of thoſe 
| night hon. and hon. gentlemen, who have ſo bo 

outhis night, to pledge then | 
| furely cannot be in 6— if the catholics have any ſhare in 


ent oldly ſtood forward 
pledge themſelves in ſupport of that aſcendancy, it 


/ 
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bein. che conſtitution may be undermined by fraud. Sir, 


ould ſuppoſe proteſtant to be at leaſt equal to catholic wiſdom 
and prudence, and that this prudence and this wiſdom will be appliet 
tothe preſervation of the conſtitution, and to counteract the mach. 
nations of catholic fraud; and J cannot ſuppoſe, that the proteſ. 
tants, after what I have Heard this night, will ſwerve from thoſe 
Yrinciples; for certainly the gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Fouſe are now incapable, and will at all times be incapable of be. 
ing ſeduced from principles which they have on this occafion ſo 
warmly affetted—Gentlemen who profeſs themfelves ftrongly ar. 
tached to the principles of other men who have lived a century apo, 
will not, I am certain, be ſoon likely to forget their own. 
Gentflerien, however, have urged the danger of innovation, and 
of innovation at this particular ſeaſon ; with reſpect to the genera] 
idea, the danger of innovation; that argument proves too much to 
urge it to the length of its principle, and it goes to approve everj 
improvement in religion, politics, or morals. Magna Charta was an 
innovation —tthe reformation an innovation, the fevolution wa: 
an innovation; and of courſe the proteſtant aſcendancy was a ve- 
ry great innovation. Therefore, abſtractedly confidered, this argu- 
ment drawn from the danger of innovation, ought to have 16 
weight. But it has been ſaid, innovation at this particular ſeaſon 
is dangerous; and this argument, Sir, brings me to conſider the 
 _ neceſſity of adopting this meaſure, from the prefent criſis 6f affair 


in this country, and the general ſtate of Europe + 
Sir, in my apprehenſion, when you conceded the elective fran- 
chiſe, you neceſſarily conceded the right of fitting in both houſ 
of parliament.— With regard to a 5 in the houſe of commons, 
it would be inſane in my opinion to deny it.—You have gratified 
the great body of the catholics with the elective franchiſe, will you 
now exaſperate the ariſtocratical part of that body, by refuliny 
them a participation in the 8 to which their opulence 
and ſtation in life give them a natural and political claim? Hon 

© Inconfiſtently you reaſon !—You ſay the catholics are friends to 
demoeracy, and of courſe hoſtile to the ariftocratical intereſt in 
this country—and yet you grant the demands of the democratical 
part, and reſift the claims of the ariſtocratical part of that body; 
that is, you have enabled the catholic people to effectuate the de 

| figns you have imputed to them, and you exaſperate their leadets 
Who might reſiſt ſuch deſigns; nay, you give the heads of the ci 
tholic body an intereſt and a common cauſe in promoting what 
ſome men call a radical and compleat reform in parliament, and 
thereby raifing the democratical upon the ruins of the ariſtocrat! 
cal part of the conſtitution. I ſay then, Sir, the imperious neceſ 

* ty of being confiſtent with yourſelves,” of giving weight wa 
own arguments, of preventing the miſchiefs which you yourſelves 

© apprehend, calls upon you to adopt the preſent meaſure. Some 

| * honourable gentlemen who have recurred to the argument of exp* 
- Miency, and who do not ſo much refiſt the principle as the ſeaſon 
of conceſſion, are equally inconfitent ;—What, you conceded 5s 
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deftive franchiſe when a great body of the proteſtant people was 
| ;nimical to ſuch a conceſſion, when your table was filled with pe- 
titions againſt the meaſure: from every grand jury in every county 
in the kingdom; and you will not concede now the very little that 
remains to be. conceded, when the whole body of the proteſtant 
communion appears to be warm, nay zealous, in the catholic cauſe. 
Does this look like wiſe policy, or a determined purpoſe of unit- 
ing every individual of this country, without theſe walls, in one 
common cauſe againſt you and the meaſures you purſue ?—Where 
are the petitions againſt the meaſure now under delibera- 
tion?” not one can be found—no artifice could procure one.— 
—No, Sir, in a very ſhort period indeed, there has been a 
miraculous coalition of all parties and all 3 without theſe 
walls. How can you refiſt the wiſhes of a united people? and, if 
| you could reſiſt them, would it be prudent, would it be wiſe, to do 
ſo!—Can you ſtop the progreſs of the human mind, or prevent 
the thoughts and opinions ef men from influencing their ations? 
—Can you prevent an united people from acting ſtrongly, when 4 
it ſhall think deeply ?—Contemplate the ſtate of Europe, upon 
which, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious, I forbear to dwell; I with 
not to irritate, but I wiſh, and anxiouſly wiſh, to ſooth and ap- 

aſe, even upon this topic, the exiſting ſtate of Europe. Some 


onourable 3 have reaſoned with ſtrange inconfſiſteneß; 


- 


tt revolutions, ſay they, are rapidly advancing throughout Europe, 
therefore reſiſt innovation at home ;—but, I ſay, adopt the mea- 

: ſure, while you have yet left the choice of adoption. If revolu- 
. 


tions have advanced, and are _ advancing abroad, do you 


„ *xply a remedy to this epidemic phrenzy, and do not, by your con- 
jed duct, invite a revolution at home. But you would concede to hum- 


00 ble petition what you would not concede to imperious demand: to 

that argument I anſwer, or rather to that topic of irritation, I deny 
the fact; for I ſay the claims of the catholics come before you in 
the tile of humble petition, and not of imperious demand. Again 


% le, I do not approve of a mode of reaſoning, drawn from the 
in beeüngs of men in private life; I think one million ſhould not 
rn [adreſs three millions of people, preciſely in the ſtile one gentle- 

4 : 


man would addreſs another :—lIn private life, a gentleman of high | 


de. ppirit and a delicate ſenſe of honour, might ſay to another—Sir, 1 
den Wh Amit the juſtice of your claim, but as you have demanded it as a 
c Tight, and not as a favour, you ſhall not have it. I own I do not 
chat i feel the cogency of reaſoning like this from one great body of the 
and T "ation to another ;,—between ſuch bodies the ſenſe of public utility 
rail. ſhould ſuperſede the ſenſe of perſonal honour; therefore I cannot 
ecel- 1 of che conduct of thoſe honourable gentlemen who have 
your BY alluded this night to the debates in Francis-ſtreet, and have bor- 
elves Wh wwed topics of irritation from 'the catholic declamations there. 
zone Bl Sir, I think it beneach the dignity of this houſe, to allude to thoſe 
pe. Gclardations; and ſuck alluſions, I mutt fay, have not been made 
| TRIER ⁵⁵⁵¼ßd. „„ 
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this nfghit to anf er any yoo purpoſe, though Tean-eafily-eonceir 
2 putpoſe they might have been chought to haye anſwered. If in 
Gel prudent, any thing rational, any thing wile, has fallen from th, 


[peakers at that catholic meeting, gentlemen may, in their private 


ulations, condeſcend to adopt it, for prudence, reaſon and wil. 


N dom, will not do theſe honourable gentlemen much miſchief, let 
# 1 them come from where they may; but if any thing inflammatory, 
== ſeditious, irrational, or abſurd, has fallen from that quarter, why 
| have gentlemen made it their own, and repeated it thrs night within 

| theſe walls.—To conclude, Sir, I do give my moſt earneſt ſuppon 
 tothepreſent bill; I think it a meaſure which may be ſafely adopt. 
ed, a meaſure founded in the wiſeſt policy, diftated by the voice of 
Juſtice, and demanded, imperiouſly demanded, by the neceſſity of 
the times. The queſtion before you for your decifion, is a queſ. 
tion of mighty magnitude—it involves the deareſt intereſts of your. 
ſelves and of your poſterity—and may. that all-wiſe, Being fron 
whom all good counſel proceeds, direct you for the beſt, 


* | Mr. HOARE fpoke in favour of the bill. 


Mr. GRATTAN. What brings forward this bill? a Right 

Hon. Gentleman interfogates.—Juſtice. Tis the progeny of the 

public mind-—tis the birth mature of time; does he ſolicit more 

cauſes? The Iriſh miniſter wko in 1792 inſulted the Catholic 

and the Britiſh miniſter who in 1792 encouraged them, and hut 

ne friends who in 1794 patronized them, and both, who in the 

lame year conſented to the Catholic emancipation, though in 1793 

they have deſerted that engagement.—Does the Right Hon. Ger. 

wo tleman wiſh to hear more cauſes?—The defeats of theſe miniſter 
' «who have made it neceſſary to combat by the privileges of the con. 
Riitmtion the principles of an enemy who they cannot reſtrain by 
arms; andlſtill more neceſſary in Ireland, becauſe they had take 
away her troops, her arms, and her artillery, and left her to fight 
the enemy by the native ſpirit and the unanimity of her people 
But we are aſked, why bring on this queſtion in war ?—Becault 
you want the ſervice of the Catholic in time of war, and therefor 
in that time ſhould give him the inducement ; becauſe if you men 
to give up the Proteſtant aſcendancy on the peace, you had betie 
not ex 1 him to the provocation of the refuſal in che war. Becault 
II; is folly in the extreme to embrace unpopularity, when you wal! 
=  - the people, in order to embrace the people when you ſtand leſi i. 
* 13 E pularity.-vBeſides, what ſecurity if this meaſure is pol. 
-poned, | * it will ebe conceded voluntarily? — Who will anſwer fot 
the * 445mg public-men ?—Who will anſwer for their contiw 
A Right Hon. Gentleman has advanced an argument which go 
to exclude the Catholics for ever. Their, emancipation, ſays be 
- . cannot. be agreed to without danger to the conſtitution of bot 
.0Untries,—Deeadful Denunciation ! Eternal Decree !|—Witho! 
danger to the conſtitution of both countries, does the member * 


e 
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on what ground?—He tells you, becauſe if you eſtabliſſi their 
emancipation, you muft repeal the oath and declaration againſt 
the Papal ſupremacy, the Virgin 31 and the Real Preſence.— 
[t ſeenis then we have been in a miſtake all this time, and chat the 
preſent danger is not republican principles, democratic ſentiments, 
or French opinions, it is the Pope, the Virgin Mary, and the Real 


| Preſence; and to guard againſt ſuch influences, obſerving and la- 

| menting as he does, that the Pope has loſt all power, he propoſes to 
$ alienate the affection of 3,009,000 of your people, and one-fourth of 
the empire. Thus he propoſes to realize the cu which exiſts, in 

: order to ſtrengthen you againſt thoſe dangers which are vaniſhed. 

f He ſeems to ſee danger in every thing which is ſafe, and ſafety in 

K nothing but in that which is dangerous. The temerity of ſuch 


caution, and the phrenzy of ſuch precaution, ſhelter themſelves un- 
| der the name of the revolution.— It ſeems we are to ſtate names 
againſt things, and ſounds againſt principles.— The revolution was 
a great event, but has nothing to ſay to the preſent queſtion.—Tt 
eſtabliſhed great principles of liberty, which $4 not take place in 
Ireland for near one hundred years. It began by impoſing on you 
the power of the Britiſh parliament, and — very oaths required 
in the firſt of William, were impoſed by an Engliſh act of parlia- 
ments, and before they were arguments againſt the liberty of the 
Catholics, were badges of the ſlavery of the Proteſtants; but in the 
courſe of years, the Iriſh Proteſtant availed himſelf of the princi- 


ry les of the revolution, in a courſe of years it is reaſonable the 
the rſh Catholic ſhould avail himſelf of the ſame principles.—That Ek: 


courſe is now completed; the 1 part of the revolution is the 
ien. claim of right which is founded on the petition of right, which waz 


i i 4clartory of the law of England, obtained by the Catholic an. 


.on- 8 <*ftors of the Engliſh nation; and tho' religion interfered in the dif. 
pute, yet religion was not, and liberty was, the effence of the re- 
ben a olution.— And now, when the cauſe of religious interference, 
pamely, the adverſe claim to the crown, is at an end, you are un- 
yarranted in oppoſing the principles of the revolution in their e- 
aul: ent to all the iſh. But the gentleman argues the contrary, he 
eon i duotes the revolution againſt its own principles, he urges the revo- 
r ET 8 
deutet The Right Hon. Gentleman adds, that the Catholig excluſion is 
cu neceſſary = the connection as well as the conſtitution; and he 
wan teaches us to think, that he ff with the authority of the Britiſh 
of; u abinet.— What! will they ſay ſo? will they? Will that miniftry 
pol. whoſe country has loft Holland, loft Brabant, loſt a great part 
er fue Germany, loſt the terror of the Britiſh name, will they re- 
ntint - Jeet the Catholics of Ireland ?—Will they, after the loſs.of Ame- 
1a, with an encreaſe of debt in the laſt thirty years of above 


- 


200,080,000; with a new Republican Empire rifing upon them, 
ys be. dreadful from its principles, ls power, "A 1 br 71 its vic- 
| tories —Will they talk in this manner ?—Have they left themſelves 

any room for internal proſcription, or for internal perſecution, 

2% „ for theological tyranny under the waſh, of religion -r have 
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they left themſelves enough of territories, or ſpace enough in 

the world, to proſcribe three-fourths of this iſland and one- fourth 

of the empire To what allies and aſſiſtance have this miniſtry 
reſorted, who, for the ſake of the connection, would exclude 
the Iriſh Catholics? Are not their armies moſtly Catholic? Is not 

\ your militia moſtly Catholic? Is not a great portion of their ſeamen 
* Catholic? Are not the princes with whom they are leagued Catho- 
Hl.scs? The king of Pruſſia is not fo, nor the Dutch I acknowledge. 
Fi What Catholic prince have they not ſought? What Popiſh Poten- 
tate have not truſted? Have they not canvaſſed every Papiſt in 
Europe, and bought every pennyworth of blood, and every pound 
of fleſh, and begged of princes to take their ſubſidies? And do they 
now caſt off 3,000,000 of Iriſh ?— They think it better it ſeems to 
8 buy Pruſſian faith with Engliſh money, than -Iriſh ſoldiers with 
4 "Iriſh privileges.—They think it better to neglect unanimity againſt 
5 France, and throw up new dikes and fortifications againſt the 
Pope and the Pretender.—They ſee, with diſmay, two or three 
ſervants of the crown diſmiſſed, the excluſion of 3, ooo, ooo of men 
they regard not it ſeems; they alienate the ſubject to preierve the 
connection. At what does the Engliſh cabinet tremble? At the 
loſs of Holland? No, they bore that well, very well. The loſs of 
Brabant? No, they bore that well, very well. The anxious ſtate 
of the Weſt-Indies? No, that too they bore very well; but when 

a propoſal is made to give Iriſh ſubjects conſtitutional privileges, 
then fears, ſuch as they might have felt at the event of their own 
operations, begin to ſcare the miniſtry of Great Britain. 80 
trembled the Carthaginian aſſembly. Thoſe great men who had the 
honour to preſide over the diſgraces of their countty, had borne the 
loſs of their armies,—the loſs. of their elephants, — the loſs of their 

* power, with much philoſophy, but when ſomething that touched 
5 their own cabal, ſome tax on themſelves was propoſed, then they 
1 alſo trembled. The ſenate of Carthage trembled— like the Britiſh 
+ . miniſtry, they were moved by nothing ſo much but the leaſt of 


3 


their misfortunes. i cus. 5s Oey V 
But when J ſuppoſe the Britiſh miniſtry really affected by fears, 
either for the conſtitution or the connection, on the preſent queſtion, 
J pay too little deference to their underſtanding; 1 alarmed 
about neither, and I will prove it. Three months ago they were wil 
ling to concede this very queſtion; their preſent oppoſition to it mult, 
it follows, have ariſen from ſomething that has happened ſince, 
which they do not-chuſe to diſcover, and not from their apprehen- 
Jon about the connection or the conſtitution. It ſeems ic was late 
for the connection and conſtitution in 1794 to admit the Catho!ics, 
but in 1795 fatal to both. No, a few months ago this houle 
would have paſſed this bill, and the Britiſh cabinet would have 
_ conſented: Now if the conſtitution or the connection were ob- 
jections, they were permanent objeCtions, and exiſted when the cabi- 
net and the parliament were friends to the bill; and therefore what- 
ever may be the preſent motives of both, the connection and confli- 
tution enter not into the conſideration of either. The Right Hon. 
K e ee = + *-7.,- -Gentlema® 


villing:— The cabinet of England is t 


(p03 
Gentleman having alluded to authority in England, accounts for 


the difficulty in Ireland; he aſcertains the ſeat of the diſeaſe, and 
the place of the impediment; and it appears, that the bar to the 
— of the Catholics of Ireland is the cabinet of Great Britain. 
[ rejoice that the people of Ireland ſtand acquitted. The Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland are willing; vaſt numbers of them have petition- 
ed. The great cities are willing; the great mercantile intereſt are 

T Fe bar to the freedom of the 
Catholics; and the diſpute is no longer a queſtion between Pro- 
teſtant and Catholic, but between the Britiſh miniſter and the Iriſh 
nation. And on this ground I a not content myſelf with difſent- 
ing from them, and from thoſe who ſay that Catholic emancipation 
would be fatal to connection; I ſay preciſely the contrary; I ſay 


| Catholic emancipation js neceſſary to connection.—I will add alfo, 
it has become neceſſary to empire, her miniſters have made it ſo, 


as the bounds of the empire contract, the privileges of her conſti- 
EARTHEN 
But I find that Catholic emancipation is held incompatible with 
dur monarchy.— What! his majeſty, the head of a Catholic league 
—the king of Corſica—the lord of Canada—the great ally of the 
Emperox—the grand confederate of the king of Spain—the protec- 
tor of the Pope.— The king of England, hols armies are Catho- 


| lic, whoſe European connections are Catholic—are his Iriſh ſub- 


jects the only Catholics in whom he wont confide? Has he 
found religion make the Emperor falſe, or the Pruſſian faithful. — 


Such were not the ſentiments of the ſpeeches from the throne in 
| 1793 and 1795, when his majeſty calls on all his ſubjects to de- 


fend their religion and their conſtitution. What religion? a 
religion of "diſabilities —What conſtitution? a conſtitution of 


excluſion, Am I to underſtand that his majeſty called forth his 
| Catholic ſubje&s to fight for a conſtitution which was to be ſhut 


againſt them, and for a religion which was dangerous to the king, 
and penal to the Catholic. No, it was not the , hwy nor yet the 
Pretender,—it was Paine, it was the French Republic, againſt 
which you called for the zeal of your people, and held out the bleſ- 
lings of the conftitution. But now it ſeems it is the Antichriſt 
againſt whom you place your. batteries, the Virgin, and the Real 
Preſence; and in that ſtrain of grave and ſolemn raving, a Right 
Hon. Gentleman propoſes to take up arms againſt the grave of Po- 
pery, which is ſhut, and to precipitate into the gulph of Republi- 
caniſm, which is open ;—perfealy ſafe for the king, he and thoſe 
who join him think it, to affront the Catholic ſubjects by groſs ſul 
picions;—others have proceeded to the groſſeſt invectives; perfectly 
lafe they think it, to baniſh them from all places at court KY i Log in 
parliament; to tell Catholic virtue, Catholic talents, Catholic ambi- 


| Yon, you myſt not ſerve the king, you, may have property influence, 


but you muſſ not act in conſtituted aſſemblies, nor in any rank or 


dittinction for the crown. Perfectly ſafe they think it to eſtabliſh 


dan incompatibility between popery and allegiance.— Perfectly ſafe 


ey think it to inſulate the throne, and reduce the king of . 


( 14.) 


Uke the Pope, to Proteſtant guards inſtead of a-pevple, and then, it 
is propoſed, that thoſe Proteſtant guards ſhould monopolize all the 
powers of government, and privileges of the conſtitution, as a re- 


ward for their difintereſtedneſs. In ſupport of ſuch a policy, it has 
been advanced in a very idle publication, that the Roman Catho. 
lies, as long as they have the feeling of men, muſt reſiſt the natu. 
ral propenfities of the human heart, if they do endeavour to ſub. 


vert a Proteſtant king; but T paſs that over with the ſcorn it de- 
| ſerves. It has been alſo ſaid, that his majeſty's- oath is a bar. 
Oaths are ſerious things.— To make them political pretences is a 
high crime — to niake an obligation, taken for the aſſurance of li- 


berty, a covenant againſt it to impoſe on conſcience a breach of 


duty —to make the piety of the king the ſcourge of his people—to 
make the oath of the king the curſe of his people, is an attempt 
atrocious in the extreme. — Examine the argument, and you find 


the oath was taken three years before the extluſion' of the Irifh 


 Catholic;—the oath is the firſt of William, the teſts: that exclude 


them the third; ſo that his majeſty muſt have ſworn in the ſtrain 


and ſpirit of prophecy.—Examine a little further, and you will 
find his majefty ſwears, not in his legiſlative but in his executive 
capacity, —he {ſwears to the laws he is to execute, not againſt the 


laws which parliament may think pr to make. In that ſuppo- 


ition he would, by his oath, controul not himſelf but parliament, 
and ſwear not to execute laws but to prevent them. Examine a 
little further, and you will find the words of the bath cannot ſup- 
port the interpretation: I will ſupport the true profeſſion of the 
1 1 8 the Proteſtant religion as by: law eſtabliſhed.“ This 
is the comment. Such comment ſuppoſes the true profeffion of the 


e oath—I will perpetuate civil incapacities- on Catholics—this 


goſpel to ſtand on pains and penalties,” and the Proteſtant religion 


on civil proſcription. Examine the oath a little further; and, if 
the comment is true, the oath: has been broken—broken' by his ma- 
jeſty's gracious recommendation in favour of the Catholics in 
1793 — broken by the grant of the elective franchiſe- broken by 
the Canada bill broken by the Corſican conſtitution. Hear the 
ſpeech of the viceroy of Corſica; His excellency having recom- 
| mended to parliament the civil and military eſtabliſhment, proceeds 
at laſt to che church, and adviſes them to ſettle that eftabliſhment 


with his holineſs the Pope. Very proper all this no doubt; but if 


1 wy eve ewe is true, what an outrageous breach all this of 
his majeſty's 
| pretation of the oath, his majeſty has conſulted his Iriſh biſnop 


ſty's coronation bath. I ſhould aſk; whether in the inter 


and yet he could have found among them men perfectly competent. 
I will venture to ſay, that the head of our clergy underſtands the 


Catholic N ee better than thoſe conſulted 1 L* Will add, he does 
not, E believe, diſapprove of their emancipation, nor approve © 
the arguments againſt them. But it ſeems, in matters that relate 


to the Itiſh church; the Triſh clergy are not to be conſulted, and 


an Engliſh epiſcopacy, like an Engliſh cabinet, is to dominate the 


deſtiny of Ireland. have great reſpect for the learned prelates of 
EY COT Oran ny ant 
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England, particularly for one, whoſe exemplary virtue and apoſto- 
2 4 ; mary. him to preſide over whatever is learned, 
re; or holy; but in Iriſh affairs, in matters in which our civil as 
yell a8 our religions intereſts are iinplicated, might I ſay, his ma- 
zelt s counſellors 'ſhould be his Tri filament and his Iriſh bi- 
ſhops. It ſeems highly prejudkatal to'the church and the monarchy, 
that the argument which excludes the Catholic under pretence to 
frengthen' both, ſhould be attended with circumſtances chat beſpeak 
the Iriſh hierarchy a eypher—the 'Engliſh hierarchy a nuiſance, | 
nd repreſents the king a maꝑiſtrate ad ſworn againſt the privileges 
of his people. So far am I from agreeing eo fück un argument, that 

| muſt here repeat what I advanced before, and ſay, that I do not 
üllent, but I contradict. I don't ſay that Catholle Emancipation 


but that it is now become neceſſary to it; and that as ſor the pre- 
ſervation of the connection, you muſt make it compatible with the 
. of three - fourthꝭ of your people —ſo, for the preſerva- 
tion of your monarchy, you make monarchy alſo compatible with 
thoſe privileges, you muſt make the * capacity of the king com- 
patible with the civil capacity of the \bjet. FOES TT TIT. 
In the ſame ſtrain of narrow argument, have gentlemen intro- 


tholics.—They propoſe to attaint 3,000,000 of their fellow- ſubjects 
for its ſafety. — They propoſe to make it the oſtenfible cauſe for 
ncapacitating three-fourths of the iflarid ; they make the people its 
any, and chen they think they have provided for its ſafety,— _ 
They think the religions difference not ſufficient ; they add tempo: 
al cauſes; fo that the loſs of their privileges is to be added to the 
preference of their religion; to ſecure to the eſtabliſhed church, 
Catholic hoſtility, they add the new and powerful motives of inte- 
reſt, ambition 71 to the languid motive of religion, and in 


a the complication of hoſtile paſſions find a ſecurity for the church. 

in This alarm explains itſelf, and is acknowledged to be an appre- 
bean for the fate of tythe.— Thus the true profeſſion of the goſ- 

he bel, and the Proteſtant religion, take ſomewhat a groſſer com - 

n. blerion, and the divine train of argument is explained into ſome- 
hung very temporal and very mercenary.— Here is a new odium, 
5 and therefore a new danger annexed to tythe,—Three-fourths of 


Jour le pay the church without compenſation, and therefore it 
U propoled they ſhould pay it without 2 The payment 


er de render is made an argument againſt the liberties they ſeek. 
b Aer the elergy the profits of their church, and the clergy are 
nt. I lied to deprive them of the bleſſings of the conſtitution, leſt they 
the le the power to defeat the payment; that is, the clergy” are ad- 
joes iſed to return evil for good, and to juſtify pains and penalties by pre- 
; of uppofing delinquency. But I ſpeak not of the immorality, I rely 
late en the impolicy of ſuch an argument ſo long as tythe is only a 
_ * payment without ſpiritual conſolation.— The Catholic like 


; reſbyterian may ſubmit ; but when once the tythe of the clerg ß 
oP made inſeparable from the civil incapacities of the people, wu 
an 5 Sci . r 9 b 0 


is compatible with the preſent monarchical government in Ireland, _ 


tuced the church, as endangered by the emancipation of the Ca-. 
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to preſerve your tythe you diſqualify your fellow ſubjects, tythe iz on 
only the love of gain, but every other motive in the human breaſ, 


z nd repreſent. undey an aſſectation of zeal, che eſtabliſhment of the 
Dromfianc church, like pr 4 connection and the monarchy, incon- 
of t i AS ot 5 


yrged,” that parliament will be deſtroyed by the admiſſion of the 


famous author, will periſh ;—it- will yield to time that, conquers 


delay its diffolution, and therefore I would add to its ſtrength by 
- communicating its e I would enlarge its circulation; [ 
would invite property, ta 
the ſphere of the conſtitution ſhould be the region of their aRtivity, 
| You have no objection to poverty, to dependency, to purchaſe, or 
even to bankruptcy. Why not admit a portion of your country's 
ſtrength re” its weakneſs. —The ftrength you gain is the em- 
| brace; you muſt ſtrike your root to the center, if you mean to lik 
your forehead to the ſkies. - Open the doors of your houſe, and 
| ſhut the gates of controverſy, and throw on the image of Dil 
cord that chain which ſhe has thrown on your people. It ſeems, 


Parliament, better to ſell the peerage and exclude the 
and ſo reduce. the ſenate. to a ſynod gf the orthodox, the chan- 
piangof the miniſter, rather than the repreſentatives of the people. 


| lie ariſtocracy, and thus maſs them all in one hoſt of exconftin- 
tionaliſts, and on that maſs to pour the chalice of invective and 


— ð ̊ xd ²˙¹ w 3 
1 oe complain of their meetings, you are the cauſe ;—you ſend 
them out of doors, and when you find them in the ſtreet you ate 


are the author of their convention, you are the authors of the vt: 

_ reverberation of your own declamatigns. . The Roman Catholic, 

| inſtitution of the Iriſh. parliament, for he has reſolved to relinquiſh 

He has ſaid, let the Catholic be free, but if his freedom is 10 b. 

Vilege, and pray for che parliament. 
23 


i 
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the brink of ruin. When the inſtitution of tythe in made incon. 
patible with the conſtitution of the land, tythe is on the brink of ruin, 
tis not in your piety to ſave it. When once it is to encounter, not 


then tythe is in danger Thus the advocates for this . ex- 
oe the church, its eſtabliſhment, and its income ii the front of the 
Lake, as they did before expoſe the connection and the monarchy, 


ſiſtent with the liberties of the people. 33 
From the church their error proceeds to the ſenate, and it i; 


Catholics; —that parliament will at laſt be deſtroyed, like man 
and the works of man, I do ſuppoſe.— That ioſtitution, ſays ſome 


every thin g, to corruption that moulders every thing. I wiſh te 


ents, and ambition to act here, ſo that 


however, in ſome opinions, this is not the method to es 
Catholic, 


To preſerve: the inſtitution of parliament it is propoſed to de- 
mocratize, by exclufion, Catholic property, to democratize Catho- 


angry.——You are the founders of their Frangis-ſtreet, meetings, yo! 
bement language therein; twas the echo of your paſſion, and the 
far from being dangerous, has borne his teſtimony in favour of the 
his emancipation, rather than purchaſe his capacities by an union 
bought by the extinction of the Iriſh parliament, we wave the p" 
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I beg to recur to the four heads of objection, the connection, 
the monarchy, the church, and the parliament; and I beg leave to 
lay it down as' abſolutely and as broadly as language will permit— 
that theſe four objects are not endangered by Catholic emancipa- 
tion, but, vn the contrary, that they cannot be ſaved without it. 
That it is abſolutely neceſſary in theſe times for the connection, 
ſor the monarch, for the church, and for the parliament, that their 
exiſtences ſhall be rendered compatible with the privileges of the 
people. The empire and the conſtitution are like the world, large 

enough for all their inhabitants, and all their eftabliſhments.—The 

policy that excludes, is your ruin.— The bill that harmoniſes, out 


; afety,—Before ſuch a confideration, the difficulties of Honourable 

e Gentlemen, the Real Preſence, the Virgin Mary, and the Pope, 

1 faiſh.—Before ſuch a conſideration, the real difficulties, the quar- 

e tel of one miniſter with another miniſter, to diſplace whom the 
$ former deſtines 3,000,000 of men to everlaſting incapacities, do 

0 not vaniſh, but appear in the higheſt degree culpable and fatal. 

y It has been ſaid, that this queſtion was forced forward by the 

| laſt adminiſtration.— affirm, that it was not in the power of that 
at Aaminiſtration to have kept it back. The mode in which it ſhould 
. be brought forward was a ſubject in which the Catholics would 
obere been directed by thoſe who ſupported them; but the bringing 
2 i forward Was, in their minds, an unalterable determination.ä—I 
m. affirm it, their communication was touching the mode only, their 
lift determination was to bring forward the bill; which is an anſwer to 


that tuff which is written or ſaid, that Earl Fitzwilliam brought 
i forward the Catholic queſtion.— No, we found the queſtion, and 
ye ſupported it, Wear a it ought to have been ſupported. —lIt is 


ne ld the Catholics have had communication with a perſon, as their 
lic, . {ecretary, againſt whom in a late trial ſome intercourſe wich Jack- 
am- lon has appeared; but he was not their ſecretary when he had that 
ple. communication; and I underſtand, on that trial it did appear as 
de- follows: That this gentleman, among other reaſons for Jeclining x 
os 1 go to France, ſaid, he would thereby loſe the money promiſed 
Itu- 


by the: Catholics, by which it appears, from this teſtimony, that 
their mind was not diſpoſed to a French communication, but ab- 
borrent to it. Thus the circumſtance, if relevant at all to the queſ 
tion, is an evidence in their favour. _ N e 


Gentlemen have mentioned the conduct of the Catholics to the 


vo ewvernment. May I be permitted to mention the conduct of the 
© 1 ie <rument to them, and I beg leave to call that conduct the hiſto= 
Ollc, 


In 1992, the religious war began ; can we forget the attempt of 
dyernment to divide the Catholic democracy from its ariſtocracy, 


Ihe former, and to pervert religion into an inſtrument againſt li- 
perty!—Can we forget the paper war of that time carried on by 
bVernment, br wes. wart of the court, whoſe fortune was their 
levelled their artillery againk the people; and * 5 


qui nd the people from their leaders, and the flock from the clergy ;—' 
mo heir attempt to uſe the influence of the latter to defeat the claim, of | 
(0 vy 
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characters, and the profecutions againſt che lives, of the 


— ot” 


| blended wich Catholics while we, blended with Catholigs 


' - 


( 208 } 
8 8 and libels, and impudence, outraged the wounded feelings gf 


the Catholic ſubject, and fed as they were by his taxes, turned al. 


ſaſins of his character Do we forget the ſcornful rejection of 
the Catholic petition, and the ſad and miſerable grand jury war?— 
on't we recolleQ' the inſtructions ſent from the caſtle to their 


friends in the counties, to pledge [Proteſtant againſt Catholic, on 
the queſtion of the elective franchiſe, and to make a conflict of 


paſſion, anda ſeparation of intereſt, by a perpetual circle drawn 


about the franchiſe, within which it was to be enchanted for ever 


Do we not remember a miniſter prefiding moſt improperly at one of 


ä os meetings, to inflanie, miſlead; and canker the mind of the Pry 


teſtant ?—Do we forget the order in favour of the Catholics from the 


_ throne, the inſtant crouching to that order, and then the retur 


of the malice of the Iriſh court, and the bitterneſs of its proſecui. 
ons; the hive ſwarming forth again of hireling ſcriblers, _ the 

atholics, 
for having petitioned for their liberty : Do we forget theſe thing! 
Where are the ears of your perjured witneſſes, and the miniſter's 


little manifeſto, hawked about the: ſtreets of London and Dublin 


as little ta be relied on as thoſe witneſſes ? Have we not heard of 


dhe cloſet canverſation, and the attempt to poiſon the mind of the 
king; the tampering with the corporation, and'the endeavouring to 
_ Exclude; by influence, thoſe whom the government took credit fot 
haying rendered-admiffible'by'law; Www 
And now behold the growth of che cauſe under this courſe d 


perſecution:— They began With à divifion among themſelves, and 


2 os 


* 


conclude with unanimity among themſelves and a diviſion among 
vou: if that can becalled a Hvifion where the Proteſtants of a num. 
ber of the counties, of all the great cities, and all the mercantile in. 


tereſt, have come to petition in their favour, and where nothing pre 


yents the ſucceſs of the Catholic but the influence of the govern: 
Wester pen e t Kin 


| | om too, they "who: in a few yea! 
muſt; determine-this queſtion, they have decided for the emancps 
tion with a liberality which is natural to youth, and a fagactt 
which is -peeuliar to yearg-—and they will fit ſoon in theſe * 
3 a | 


Poſe in the duſt.— Another age ſhall laugh at all this, 
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aber conducted by an inviſible, hand; or by a cloudy pillar, or 

| a guardian fire, and they defire to be received into your hoſpitable 

WY confticution. Will the elders of the land come forth to greet them ? 
br will the Britiſh miniftry ſend out their hornet to ſting them 
back again into the deſert? I mentioned that their claim was ſuſ- 
ained by a power above——look  up——behold, the balances of 
heaven Pride in the ſcale againſt Juſtice and Pride flies up 
| and kicks the beam. _ D coor. ors 

| Col. STEWART faid this was a bill of power, not of rights 

q and was not a ground for any parliament to entertain. If the bill 
: ſhould paſs, the King would be obliged to come forward, and de- 
WH tiand-a_repeal of the coronation oath z for unleſs armed with power 
N in both branches of the legiſlature, he could not ſupport the Pro- 
| leſtant eſtabliſhment, as by the working of the conſtitution the royal 
N jepative was now laid aſide. He could. not diſcover why the par- 
„be of Ireland were more liberal than, that of Great Britain, 

- WI Cftainly it was not that the Catholics there were not more reſpect · 


Np this meaſure. But the 


=. tun the land; they were twiſting it to a band of ſtrength that would 


eat ven of property did not awake, their property, their peace, and 


ſhall their conſtitution was gone. 


obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws. 
ws fiqnature ſtiles himſelf, R. C. Biſhop of Kilmore. 


finature tiling himſelf. Roman Catholic Biſhop of Elphin.” 


oe 


u., it was becauſe the parliament in England knew that by 

1, WY touching this queſtion they would break the compact between the 

Ting and the people. He. doubted. not whether it was not rather 

e froteſtant ambition than Proteſtant liberality which brought for- 

5 ward this buſineſs. Indeed the Proteſtant ſentiment could not ap= 

of WT peer for two months, during which time the viceioy was receiving 

4 dreſſes, and anſwering every addreſs by .a pamphlet in favour of 
Proc t had ſpoken, and what effect did 

m. produce? It appeared to him that the Catholics were never to be 

in. eoneiled. Catholic favour was ſet up at auction, and however 

pre ngk oue party might bid, the other went a ſtep higher. Speaking 

rn: en the Tubjet of the detected correſpondence of certain perſons 

em ih France, he ſaid he ſaw a union of Iriſhmen growing that would 


Hon. F. HUTCHINSON faid a fow words in ſupport of the bill. 

Dr. DUIGENAN—ftated the Catholic petitions. They all pray- 
id, * That all penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Catha- 
bes of Ireland might be repealed, in confideration of their loyalty 
t9 their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature,” and dutiful and = 


The petition from Cavan, ſigned by 4 Romiſh prieft, who in Te 
The petition from Roſcommon ſigned by a Romiſh prieſt, in his 
The petitign from Galway figned by four Romiſn prieſts, in their 


ignatures filing themſelves reſpectively Titular . of 


— 


„ ( mo 1 
Tuan, nber en, Biſhop of Kilmarduajh, and Biſhop a 


Clonfert. ook 
| E from Drogheda by a Romiſh prieſt, in his ſignature 
ſtiling If, by py, 2k only, Roman Catholic Archhi. 
ſho Gf Armagh, Primate of all Ireland.“ 
The petition from Newry by a Romiſh prieft, Ailing himſelf 
R. C. Biſhop of the didceſs of Diem.” | 
= The petition from Limerick by a- Romiſh prieſt, Niling himſelf 
KR. C. Biſhop of Limerick.” 
The petition "from = ord * 2 Romiſh n Ring himſelf, 
4 C. "Biſhop of Arda 
— The petition The Tipp rary by A Nan rieft, Ailing himſelf 
40 . by his eme 6 ght Rev. Dt: * fahon, Biſhop of 
1 Killaloe.“ 
ap Dr. Troy, titular 8 of Dublin, i in a pam blet ile 
* Paſtoral Inſtructions addrefled to the Roman Catholics of the 
arch dioceſe of Dublin, publiſhed 'in . 1793, page 85, fates, that 


the Roman Catholic biſhops of Ireland act as ordinaries in their 
—_ — dioceſes, and are e by, and act under the Pope's 
| i 1 Romiſh prieſts chore: mentioned, Aaaing themſelves Roman 
In Catholic biſhops, and all the laity who ſigned theſe petitions. with | 
bl them, have, by ſuch ſignatures, openly avowed their contempt of, 
| 1 and diſobedience to the laws and the legiſlature, even at the very 
wh time they appear as petitioners to the houſe for a repeal of theſe 
| i laws, and contradict in the moſt audacious manner, the very ſub- 
8 ſtance of their petitions. They did not act ſo from i ignorance of 
4 the laws, for they ſigned petitions to parliament in 1793, 1n the 
6 ſame manner; but their friends adviſed them to withdraw ſuch peti- 
Lu tions, and preſent new petitions ſigned-in a different manner, wich 


Which advice they then complied. And theſe Romiſh biſhops, par- 
ticularly of Elphin, openly exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, diſ- 
ſolving marriages by Caving and executing jade ial inſtruments 
under ee and figning ſuch inſtruments as biſhops. 
The laws thus violated are the following: Act of 16th of Rich- 
ard II. called the ſtatute of proviſoes, puniſhment, ræmunire. 
Act of the 2d Elizabeth; ch.” 1. ſect. 1 2. puniſhment for the firſt 
_ offence, forfeiture of goods, and a year's impriſonment: punilh- 
ment of a ſecond offence, Fi! of a third offence, that of 
hig h_.treafon. + 
Aa of the gth William III. chap. Is ſect. I, puniſhment perpetual 
axle returning to the kingdom, puniſhed as traitors. 
Ad of the 21 R and 22d of Cones III. chaps 16. ſect. 6. puniſh: 
ment the Tame with thoſe recited. 
The other conſideration in their e on the "04 of which, 
they' Pray +a e of all penal and reſtrictive laws, affecting the 
_ Roman Catholics of Ireland, is their loyalty to their ſovereign | 
= This is to be examined. 
= Omitting former inſtances of the dane of 1 Catho- 
—_ . lies, 1 come to their preſent proceeings,—The Ra Romy * Cat aol 
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i Wt the Eity of Dublin, met the 23d of December laſt; appointed 4 
committee of nine perſons, who drew up the petition of the catho- 
des of the city of Dublin, now before the houſe, which was ap- 
rored by the whole aſſembly : they at the ſame time 1 to re- 
aueſt all the Roman Catholics of the nation to prepare fimilar peti- 
ions, and preſent them to the houſe. This requeſt was immedi- 
nely complied with by the Roman Catholics in every county, city, 
and r throughout the kingdom! | EL nds Ep By 


number, that ſuch of them as have any conſiderable property do 


, ſlates in a letter written by him to Lord Carliſle, and publiſhed as 
be WW: pamphlet, that he, entertaining ſome doubts whether the petiti- | 
at WWoning Roman Catholics of Dublin, and their committee of nine, 
eit poke the ſenſe of the Roman Catholics of the kingdom at large, 


whom he ſtiles Seceders, and aſked them, whether they agreed ih 


the WſrlpeQting the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Hence it is plain, 


eti- tat the Roman Catholic Aſſembly of Dublin, and its committee 


ih W's nine, do declare the ſenſe 1 of all the catholics of 
omiſn chapel in Francis-ſtreet 


ar- ireland. This aſſembly met at a 8 
lil. iche ety of Dublin, on the 9th of April laſt, and at this afſem- 


nts by ſeveral moſt traiterous and ſeditious ſpeeches were publiclß 
pronounced; four of them, by four members of the committee of 
ch- me; and a fifth, by a nephew of one of the committee who 
ire. Wi appened' to be then fick; in which they moſt traiterouſly endea- 
firſt I foured to incite and encourage all Iriſh ſoldiers and ſailors in his 


Majeſty's armies and fleets to deſert their colours : openly declared, 
t of bat the war we are engaged in againſt the French was, on our 
part, and the part of our allies, an impious coalition againſt liber- 


tual : expreſſed their joy at all diſaſters that befel our armies and 
ee, and the higheſt exultation that the armies of the confederated 
iſl-eeſpots (as they ſtiled his Majeſty and his allies,) were flying be- 


f fore the ſoldiers of liberty: afferted, that all victories obtained by 
oy mm ry A armies" and the fleets were public calamities to Ire- 
t 6 Q z an 


:1g0- ned by: her connection with Great Britain; that they would 
hereafter | 


ohe, I e in the Houſe of Commons; and,” that this nation could 


never 


Some of the catholic nobility and gentry df ancient familieb * 
throughout the kingdom, (the whole of which body are ſo few in 


ot ambunt to forty throughout the nation) had diſapproved of 
many proceedings of the Roman Catholics of Dublin heretofore, 
and had withdrawn from their aſſemblies, and Earl Fitzwilliam 


ſent for ſome of the chiefs of the catholic nobility and gentry, 


ſentiment with the Roman Catholic Aſſembly of Dublin and their 
committee of nine? and that they aſſured him, they were in per-, 
of, ec union with the afſembly of Dublin and their committee of 

ery WT nine, and that ſuch aſſembly and committee were duly authoriſed 
ele e ſpeak the ſenſe of all the Roman Catholics of the kingdom; and 
1b- dat they were willing that Mr. Edward Byrne, the chairman of 

of that aſfembly arid committee, ſhould take the lead in all buſineſs 


that Triſhmen ought to weep for them; that Ireland was 


2 aner never make any application to a Britiſh miniſtry, nor 
tho- Wwe any connection with them; that they would ſupport a radical 


— — 


| pover be happy,” Ull its government v 
lep ent of Great-Britain ! -* At..the ſame time, magnifying 


The affembly then entered into certain reſolutions, which _ Ve 
heobald 


£908 t a 
5 4 be requeſted to introduce the catholic. bill immediately into 
Parliament: —and, in. another, they reſolve to raiſe money by a 
ſpeedy and liberal ſubſcription throughout the kingdom, unde 
| pretens of defraying the expences of t eir 7 application to 


bellion. Here the Doctor read ſeveral extracts from the ſpeeches 
andi reſolutions at, Francis-ftreet chapel on the gth of April laft,] 
Ale then ſtated to the houſe who Mr. Tone is, on whom the 
'catholic aſſembly beſtow ſuch Javiſh +praiſes,: Stated the tryal and 

_ _,conviction: of, ne þ 
3 high treaſon. On this tryal it appeared, that Tone was to be ap 
pPointed an agent by certain conſpirators and traitors in this king 
dom, (one 7 which is nephew to one of the committee of nine 


d 8o be laid before the French Convention, and that he attendet at 
ſeveral meetings of the conſpirators, at one of which he read th 
> "RG paper to the conſpirators. This paper ſtated, that the 
_ land wer 
of the eſtabliſhed church, the feweſt in number, but who had al 


that theſe were all ariſtocrats, adverſeto any reyolution, and attach 
ed to England, ad claſs, Diſſenters, all republicans and enthufia 


and her power was univerſally. odious to this third claſs, they a 


cient force would be ſupported by the. Catholics, from their baut 
2 I, name, reſulting from the'tyrapap of, near ſeven 6 


and conviction of Jackſon was on the 23d of April laſt, it 4 
Peared that Taue was one of the conſpir g 
Paper in April 1794, a year before the tryal; and it appears Wh 


* 
12 
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ment was changed into à republic 


ner to multitude; thele ſpe e all the Po- 
piſh newſpapers, that is, in the newſpapers pübliſhed in Dublin 
. 737 of all which they have purchaſed, two ee 


alſo publiſhed, in one of which they re/pe&fully. thank 
Tone, Eſq; their agent, for bis important ſervices to the Catloli 
avhich no. gratitude can over-rate, and no remuneration can over. 


In another, they reſolve, that the Right Hon. Henry Gra: 


arliament, but in reality to ſupport internal inſurrections and re- 


9 
- . 


the Rev. Mr. Jackſon; a French ſpy and agent, fe 


to go to the French Convention, and to ſolicit an invafion of th 
kingdom by the French; that he had drawn up fa ſtate of Ireland 


> wv — — — — — — 8 LS 1 . * 


reland were divided into three claſſes.— 1ſt, Proteſi 


0 — * 
* 


"moſt the whole landed property in the nation, and were in poſſeſ 
ſion of the whole patronage of the country eccleſiaſtical and civil 
tic admirers of the French Revolution. 3d, Catholics, . the bulk 
the people, almoſt the whole peaſantry of the. country, in i 
= degree of, miſery and ignorance, ready for any change, 
cauſe * — can make them warſe;. that, the name of Englat 


enemies to England from their hatred to the Engliſn name: the 
are in a ſemi - barbarous ſtate, of all others the beſt adapted . 
making war. That there is no doubt but an. invaſion with a Jul 


This paper further ſtron ly. enforces an invaſion of 
land, rather than of Great — by the French. The t) 


. 


L err 
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— 
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5 April laſt, about 4 fortnight before the tryal, chat Toue who is by 
\ profeſſion à barriſter, is and hat been for ſome years paſt the 


confidential agent of: the Catholics of Ireland, and muſt be ſup- 
poſed well to Know the ſentiments of that body in political mat» 


Whig, publiſhed about threa years ago, propoſing and recom- 
1 * a coalition between the proteſtant diflomters and the ca · 
1. tholics, for che purpoſe of pulling down the preſent eſtabliſhment 


theſe circumſtances connected with the publication of the traite- 


aud repreſentative of the whole catholics of Ireland, plainly new, 
„. dat the general body of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, have no 
bel pretenſions to loyalty, and that their petition in that reſpect, is an 
f. cknowledged falfchood. So much for their pretended loyalty, re- 


ten wech for the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the 
a las of the Irifh Roman Catholics. Some Roman Catholits of an- 
„ cient families, and who have preſerved parts of their eſtates amidft 


al | 
ing de of different political ſentiments from the bulk of the Iriſh Ro- 
ine man Catholics as above ſtated; to be men of honour, and as faith. 
chi ful ſubjects of his majeſty, as the tenets of their religion will ſuffer 
12n them to be to a proteſtant prince; but as before ſtated, the num- 

ed ber of that claſs is inconſiderable, any bill framed for the political 

d aggrandizement of a body of people entertaining ſuch deteſtable 
t ad traiterous political ſentiments as already ſtated, ought to be re- 
1 jected with the utmoſt contempt by this houſme. 

d a} Proper to inquire, whether Roman Catholies, from the avowed 


cvil With Proteftants, in a Proteſtant ſtate, in reſpect to politi 


- 


fin Catholics abſolutely deny the ſupremacy of the King and ſtate in 


in W Ernte for the oath of ſupremacy (preſcribed to be taken by the 5 
65 nh act of the ſecond of Elizabeth) by the Engliſh act of the third 
nglat 


a Jun and Mary paſſed in England, it was the received law of 'Ire- 
- hatrfWknd; that Ireland was bound by the acts paſſed in the Britiſh parli- 
en ment, when Ireland was particularly named in them; and this 


th was accordingly taken in Ireland by virtue of that Engliſh 


he e, by all perſons who were thereby enjoined. to take it, 
p. «mer in - Ireland in the soch yen ef Williaty and 


be zefolutions.of che Roman Catholic: Alletibly on che geh of 


tenz he is alſo the author of a pamphlet, called the Northern 


in church and ſlate, and forming a republican government in this 
kingdom, ſeparated from, and independent of Great Britain. All 


rous and ſeditious proceedings of the Roman Catholic aſſembly at 


the former bloody convulſions of this country, are well known to 


offe(i principles of their religion, are entitled to be put on an * 0 | 
cal pow- 
track er, the avowed principle and purpoſe of the preſent bill?—Roman 


all eecleſiaſtical concerns, and obſtinately refuſe to take the oath ſub. 
ad fourth of William and Mary ; “ That no foreign prince, 2 : 
hte, Rate, or potentate, hath, oF ought to have, any juriſdic- 


P tion, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, cecleſiaſti- 
ted: ö 4 cal or ſpiritual, within this realm. At the time this act of Wil- 
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Mary, as appears by the Journals of the Houſe of Common; 
When Great Britain, in the year 1782, relinquiſhed her ancien! 


right of binding Ireland by Britiſh ſtatutes, this oath was pre- 


ſcribed to be taken in Ireland by the ſame N who were oblig- 
end to take it before that time under the Britiſh act, by the Iriſh 


act of the z iſt and zzd of his preſent Majeſty, uſually called 


 Yelverton's act. —It has been often aſſerted, both in this houſe 
and out of it, that the Iriſh conſtitution owes its very birth and 
— to the famous year 1782: yet, if this bill paſſes, that oath, 


reſpect to Roman Catholics is to be aboliſhed, and that boaſted 


conſtitution of 1782 is to receive a mortal wound. — Roman Ga- 


cholics not only refuſe to take the aforeſaid bath, but roundly af. 
ſert that the Pope, a foreign prince and prelate, is entitled to ex- 
erciſe ſupteme eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within this realm; that he 


is guardian and ſole expounder of the canons, and all eccleſiaſtical 


Jaws; that he, proprio jure, may make or diſpenſe with all laws of 
this kingdom relating to eccleſiaſtical matters; that appeals from 


all eccleſiaſtical courts in this kingdom Ne to his ſupreme tribunal: 


that he is Chriſt's vicar on earth: the ſupreme vifible head of the 


church on earth. Roman Catholics profeſs themſelves ready to 
wear, that the Pope has not any temporal juriſdiction within this 
realm, either directly or indirectly: but fach 
by any Roman Catholic who holds the above doctrine of the ſu- 
prematy of the Pope in ſpirituals, becauſe a great degree of tem- 


oath cannot be kept 


. and juriſdiction in a State, is annexed and inſepara- 
«bly; united to the ſupreme juriſdiction in ſpirituals; and interwoven 
with it; for inſtance; the validity of marriage is a matter of pure 


ſpiritual cognizance, and muſt be pronounced on by ecclefiaſtical 
courts, from which all Roman Catholics believe that an appeal 
lies to the Pope ; on the validity of marriage depend the tempo- 


divorce, of liability to a wife's debts; of adminiſtration of inteſ- 
tate's effects; nay, even the very right of ſucceſſion to the crown 


ral rights of inheritance, of dower, of alimony, of feparation, of 


may depend on it. Excommunication is a {ſpiritual cenſure, yet it 
involves many temporal rights; and a thouſand other inſtances of 


_ Indifloluble connection of temporal power and juriſdiction to the 
__ ſupreme ecclefiaſtical authority and juriſdiction, might be given; 


ga ſubject therefore; who denies to the ſtate the ſupremacy in eccle- 


ſiaſtical matters, denies nearly one half of the legiſlative and exe- 
aß mon if ene on ren oe 7,8 


* 


7 . ſpeech on the oath of ſup; macy, delivered in the council be 


in Ireland in the reign of King James the Firſt ; that great lawyer 
. Kates, ** That as all the cauſes that riſe within this kingdom, be 
. * either eccleſiaſtical or civil, the King muſt have power and ju 
or elſ&.k&-ſhall be but half a King within his own kingdom, # 
« having. jurifdiftion but in half the cauſes ſo as his people mul 


right in thoſe cauſes.” What is ihe notorious effect i 
E | me 8 . | . trin 
CLOS 155 3 Ty 1 I ; | 1 


on to decide and determine, as well the one as the other, 


be fain to appeal to, ſome foreign power, to beg judgment and 
of ſuch doc. 
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its legiſlative and executive power, to a foreign prince; which is a 


„another.“ - Roman Catholics holding ſuch do&rine cannot be 
made, with any degree of prudence, legiſlators, chancellors, and 
judges, as this bill purpoſes to make them. The Iriſh Roman Ca; 


tutions of Clarendon,) the ſubje& of contention between Henry 
and Becket, forbid the exerciſe of the papal juriſdiftion-in Eng- 
land, yet they were enacted by the Parliament of England, then 
all catholics. This wiſe prince would not Le 

with ſo much zeal, if the power claimed by the Pope in ſpirituals, 


rituals into ridicule, by a right hon. baronet, à firſt-rate wit in 
in what perſon-—whether a prince or a beggar—the Roman Ca- 
tholics ſuppoſe the ſupremacy to be lodged, as they aſſert that it is 


the perſons in the nation who hold it, and not from the power of 
| the perſons they ſuppoſe to be inveſted with it. As the danger to 


reading it. No ſect of people, denying the ſupremacy of the ſtate 


Amit in the fulleſt manner the ſupremacy of the ſtate, as well 
in eccleſiaſtical matters as in temporal. A ſecond avowed prin- 


1 2 


nine? The ſubjecting of this kingdom, in reſpe& to ane-half of 


crime, according to Locke, if committed by the Sovereign or le- 
ciflative power, to be puniſhed by depoſition. Locke's words are, 
The delivery of the people into the ſubjection of a foreign pow- 

« erz either by the prince or the legiſlature, is certainly a change 

« of the legiſlative, and fo a diſſolution of the government; for 
„the end why people entered into ſociety, being to be preſerved 
one, entire, free, independent ſociety; to be governed by its own 

| © laws; this is loſt whenever they are given up into the power of 


tholics are more attached to this foreign juriſdiction than the Eng- 
lib Roman Catholics. In the reign- of Henry II. (for the confti- 


this point 


did not trench on his temporal power.—It has been attempted to 
turn the argument of the danger of the Pope's ſupremacy in ſpi- 


this houſe, by his aſking, does any man in his ſenſes now dread - 

the power of the Pope, a poor petty ſovereign, who owes his fafe- 

ty to the protection of a regiment of Engliſh dragoons? To this 
1 may be anſwered with great truth, that it is perfectly immaterial 


not lodged in the ſtate: becauſe the danger to be apprehended | 


| from ſo pernicious a tenet, ariſes from the numbers and power of 


the ſtate, when there was a pretender to the crown, aroſe, not 
from the power of the pretender, a poor baniſhed prince, without 
territory or revenue, but from the number and power of his adhe- 
rents in this country.— The right hon. Baronet pilfered this joke 
from the famous Romiſh agent in England, — has publiſhed 
his own jeſuitical letter to the Baronet, in which this piece of wit 
will be found by any perſon who will give himſelf the trouble of 


in one-half of is legiſlative and executive authority, can with 
any propriety be put on a level of political power, with thoſe who 


; Uple of- Roman Catholics, which prevents a full communication 
or political power in the ſtate with them, and will be an eter- 
nal cauſe o ſeparation between them and Proteſtants, is that 
uncharitable tener of excluſive ſalvation. The Romiſh church 
wlds chriſtians who differ from the church of Rome 2 
. . | | | | $3 __ - ugous. 


| 
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_ ligious opinions, cannot obtain ſalvation in che next world. 
This uncharitable opinion tends ſtrongly to render Roman Ca. 
tholics irreconcileable enemies to Proteſtants; how can real amity 
ſubſift between them, when the Roman Catholic believes his pro- 
teſtant neighbour to be æ living tabernacle for the devil, and hat 

his ſpirit, immediately on its ſeparation from the body, deſcends to 

bell, and is doomed to eternal miſery ? Some Roman Catholics re- 
volt from this dreadful doctrine, becauſe their natural good ſenſe 
and benevolence overcome their religious prejudices ; but the bulk 
ef them hold the tenet, and it is carefully inculeated by their cler- 

87+ "Tis a cruel and unchriſtian doctrine, and calculated for eter- 

5 We ſeparation. Dr. Troy endeavours to juftify it, by 


aſſerting that the proteſtant church alſo holds the tenet of excluſive 

_ falvation ; his reaſoning, and arguments on this point are ſophiſti- 
eal; from his own arguments and quotations it is plain, that the 
proteſtant church, as the truth is, allows that all chriſtians, of what- 
ever ſect or perſuaſion, may be ſaved ; but the Romiſh church ex- 
eludes all chriſtians, thoſe of their own communion excepted, from 

_ falvation.—Dr. Troy takes great pains to prove that 2 Ca- 
tholics do not, and ought not to abjure the infallibility of the Pope; 
| the oath, they take in that reſpect is, That it is not an article of 
_ __ the catholic aſh, neither am I thereby required to believe or pro- 
i | feſs, that the Pope is infallible.” He obſerves, that all they ſwear 
I,, that the Pope's infallibility is not an article of faith, but that 
| they are left at liberty to believe it if they think fit; and he praiſes 
the Engliſh | Pg Catholics for rejecting the form of an oath, 2 
few years ago, which preciſely ſtated, that they did not believe the 
Pope to be infallible; and then he ftates, that the decrees of the 


3 Pope, Ex Cathedrd, are completely decifive and infallible, when 
1 da cquieſced in by the majority of biſhops; that is, that they are nov 
_ == completely deciſive and infallible, becauſe the acquieſcence or dif- 
__ _— ſent of che majority of biſhops cannot now be even collected, as it 
zs next to impofſible that any general council will ever be again 
_ aſſembled in chriſtendom, in which alone the acquieſcence or dil- 
=_ ſent of the majority of biſhops could be collected. Here then is 

i  ,the infallibility of the Pope avowed to be a phos of the 

t 


Roman Catholics, notwithſtanding the ſhuMing oath they take in 
that reſpect. This is a dangerous doctrine, and ought to exclude 
the maintainers of it from an equality of political power with pro- 
. teftants in à proteſtant ſtate. What influence can the obligation of 
, an oath have with perſons who believe this infallibility ? for if the 
Pope ſhall pronounce and decree, Ex Cathedrd, or officially # 

Pope, that the oath is unlawful in itſelf, and does not bind, the 

5 ſwearer beliering in his infallibility, muſt alſo believe that he 

= 5  loaſed from the obligation of his oath, and that he does not ſtand 

i An need of any diſpenſation whatſoever for that purpoſe. See! 

1 notadle anfſtance of this method of freeing Roman Catholics from 
che obligation of oaths, in the Biſhop of Cloyne's preſent Rate of 
che church of Ireland, page 21, where he ſtates the letter of Guy 


: 


, ( wn ) . 
' pal Chiligi, the Pops s nuncio at Bruſſels, the cardinal protector of 
Ireland, ſo late as the year 1768. It is ſtated by the favourers of 
this bull, that the proteſtants as well as the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, are anxious that it ſhould paſs into a law; that the city of 
Dublin has petitioned the crown in favour of it, and that ſeveral aſ- 
ſemblies in different counties in the kingdom, compoſed of proteſ- 
nuts and Roman Catholics, have alſo petztioned the king and this 
houſe in favour of it. Nothing can be more unfoundel than the 
afſertion, that the prgteſtants of Ireland of the church eſtabliſhed, 
are fayourers of this bill. The proteſtant corporation of the city ef 
Dublin petitioned the king againſt the principle of jt, and prayed 
his protection for the proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland. A tew 
ſeftaries in the city of Dublin, improperly enough ſtiled proteb 
| fants, met and agreed on petitions to the crown in favour of the 
bill: at one of thoſe meetings, at which thirteen attended, they ſtil - 
ell themſelves the merchants of the city of Dublin, Mr. Abraham 
Wilkinſon, an anabaptiſt, preſided, and was ſupported by Mr. 
Joſhua Pim, a quaker, and Mr. James Hartley, a diffenter; theſe 
three gentlemen are certainly men of reſpectable characters 
in the mercantile line, and have made fortunes with unblemiſhed 
reputations : but it muſt not be conceded, that they and the few 
erſons of their own republican; faction that aſſembled with them, 
ke the ſenſe of the proteſtant merchants of the city of Dublin. 
other aſſembly, called an aggregate meeting, was convened in 
Dublin; theſe aggregate meetings are à late invention of the re- 
publican faction in this ez a few bell-wethers of that flock 
meet together, and if one of t | 
a magiſtrate, as is ſometimes the caſe, they draw up what they 
file a requiſition to him, to aſſemble forthwith the whole gang by 
public advertiſement. As this faction is in general compoled of the 
meaneft, the pooreſt, and moſt deſperate of the community, all le- 
vellers, no perſon ventures into an afſembly thus conyened, who 


* 


hasany regard for his purſe or his throat. When ſuch an aſſembly — 


meets, one of the captains of the gang pulls a ſtring of ſeditious re- 
ſolutions or a factious petition out of s ocket, reads them to his 
confederates; they are inſtantly adopted, ſigned by the captain, and 
publiſhed wich great induſtry throughout the kingdom, by the fac- 
nous newſpapers. Mr. Alderman Howiſon, a diſſenter, lately call- 
ed an aggregate meeting in this city; a petitian was there produced, 
read, and adopted by the affembly, purporting to be a petiti n to 
his ma jeſty in favour of the Roman Catholic claims, and the aſſem- 
bly then came to a reſolution of deputing Mr. Alderman Howiſon 
and another gentleman, 2 difſenter, as their 1.07 7 N pre- 
ſent this petition to his majeſty; the aſſembly confiſted of ninety 
perſons, and the petition was afterwards ſent about the town'to all 
republicans to fign it, by which means they procured about 500 ſig- 
natures to it, and the ambaſſadors carried it to London, and pre- 
ed it to his majeſty at levee.. To give ſome idea of the repub- 
in principles of this aſſembly, and the rank of its component 


N ; 
% - . 


| Party, the principal orator at it was a man of the hame of 1. 8 
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(Alderman James, is brother-in-law to alderman Howiſon.) One 
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the republican faction in i eee 
The numbers and power of the Roman Catholics of this kingdom, 


Tube Editor of this Report, wwhilft be faithfully details the Hon 
"Member's ſpeech," deems it juft to 72 that ſeveral of 'the perſona! allu- 
| ions in the "courſe of it, have cen publickly contradifted in the moſt 


Ens) 


by trade a maker of leather breeches: this man, at a ſheriff's en- 


tertainment about a year 0, given by Mr. Sheriff Giffard: refuſ- 
ed to drink the king's health, at which the company was ſo enrag- 


ech, that they filled a large glaſs with the drainings of the bottles, 
compelled the 'beveclics fuaVes to drink it off to the king's health 


on his knees, and then turned him out of the room.“ Mr. Howiſon 


a few years ago, was by the intrigues of a republican faction, at that 
me headed by Mr. James Napper Tandy, elected Lord Mayor of 


the city of Dublin, in prejudice to a moſt ECT Norman, 
Mr. James, whoſe turn it then was to fill that office, and which he 
ince filled greatly to the honour of the city and his own credit. 


ooney, the editor of a factious DUNNE filed the Morning Poſt, 
ewgate, being convicted of 


publiſhin ſeveral falſe, malicious, and ſeditious libels), was, pre- 


Lious to the mayoralty of alderman Howiſon, convicted of publiſh. 
ing a moſt ſcurrilous and malicious hbel againſt our queen, the pat- 


tern of all that is good and great, the beſt of wives, the beſt of mo- 
thers, and the ornament of her court and kingdom ; for this offence 


| Cooney was ſentenced to be impriſoned and pillored, at the expira- 


tion. of the term of his impriſonment; he ſuffered the puniſhment, 


and lord mayor Howiſon, having an official dinner at the Manſion- 
houſe, in a day or two after Cooney was liberated from his impri- 
ſonment and the pillory, invited Cooney to this dinner, and he was 
placed at this entertainment next the firft nobility of the king- 
dom, though he had publicly ſtood in the pillory a few days be- 
fore in College-green. . It cannot be admitted that this bear- 


garden of republican diſſenters, 


ſpoke the ſenſe of the protel- 


rants of Dublin. In the county of Cork fourteen perſons aſſembled, 
| fix only of them freeholders of that county, and entered into reſo- 
lutions favourable to the catholic claims, and to this bill, and ſtil- 


* 1 


themſelves the freeholders of the county of Cork, ſent up their 


In 
4 en to Lord Kingſborough, one of the repreſentatives of the 
county in parliament, as inſtructions to him how to vote on the 
bill. His anſwer to theſe perſons is remarkable for its ſpirit and 
"1 Propriety 3 he has ſpoken againſt the bill, and has declared that he 
wi 


will vote againſt it, notwithſtanding theſe pretended inſtructions of 
Freeholders. The ſame EP egerdemain has been played by 


everal other counties. 


have been exaggerated by the patrons of this'bill, not only beyond 


reality, but probability; and ſuch exaggerated accounts have been 
carried over to the Engliſh miniſtry, and have had conſiderable ef. 
fect. As to numbers, the Roman Catholics of Ireland do not ex, 
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5 „„ e Nn 12 q 8 : on 
ed the Proteſtants in a greater proportion, than that of twa and 
2 half to one; ſuch was the proportion by a very accurate account 
ofthe number of the inhabitants of this kingdom, made in 2 
to 


1732; the whole inhabitants of this kingdom then amount 


, — : 

ſomething leſs than two millions. The number of inhabitants has 

L certainly ſince increaſed, but it is highly improbable that they 

t amount now to four millions, that is, that the populatioh of this 

f country has been more than double in fixty years. The accuracy” 

0 of the modern calculators of population is mych to be ſuſpected: 

: Mr. Chalmers, in a late tract, 77 proved to demonſtration, that 

þ the calculations of Doctor Price, as to population in England, are 

« Wl grofly erroneous ; the ſurface of Great Britain is to that of Ireland, 

5 in the proportion of three and a half to one; if then Ireland con- 

f WT tains "ai millions of inhabitants, as modern calculators aſſert, 

| Great Britain, which to a traveller appears to be much better peo- 

. ed, muſt contain upwards of fourteen millions, which is much — 

- more than the'inhabitants of Britain are uſyally calculated at. But 

» ſuppoſing Ireland now to contain four millions of inhabitants, it | 

e certain that the 6 7 N above mentioned of catholics to protei- 4 
tants in 17 32, mult be rather diminiſhed from many cauſes in this = 


jear, (1 795) in favour of proteſtants; and that as the ſtrength of 
the diflenting intereſt in Ire ind, is confined to four counties only, in 
which four counties the proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church are at 
leaſt as numerous as the ifſenters it follows, that the great body of 8 
the proteſtants of Ireland, are proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church; 
it is alſo equally certain, that much the greater number of the pro- 3 
tellant diffenters of Ireland are good and faithful ſubjects 73 3 
majeſty, and well attached to the conſtitution; and that the repub- 
licans amongſt them are not ſo numerous as enerally imagined, but 

that their cuulence makes them appear to be more numerous than 

they are in reality. As to the power of the Roman Catholics in the 

ſtate, that mult be eſtimated not ſo much from their numbers, a 
fromtheir landed eſtates and perſonal property. The landed eſtates 

in the hands of proteſtants in Ireland, are to thoſe in the hands of 

Roman Catholics, in the proportion of fifty to one; and, the ca- 

tholic agent, Mr. Tone, may be believed, when he ſtates that the 

peaſantry are moſtly catholics, and the pooreſt and moſt wretched 

in Europe: what perſona] property there is lodged in the hands of 

Roman Catholics, 1s confined to merchants and traders of that pro- 

feſſion in cities and towns; and they certainly are not poſſeſſed of 

the twentieth part of the perſonal property of the nation. To con- 

vince gentlemen of this truth, let it be remembered, that a few years. 

ago, a national bank was eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, a ſym of 
600,0001. was the capital: the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
(though very ambitious of becomin directors of this bank,) were 

only able to ſubſcribe ſixty Wo ounds of the capital among 

them all; the reſt was ſubſcribed by proteſtants! Away then with 

theſe fallacious boaſtings 'of the wealth and power of Iriſh Roman 

Catholics ! "Tis one of. the arts practiſed by the patrons. of this bill 

in this houſe, to endeavour to intimidate proteſtants by * 
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to Garrick, Barry or Sheridan, get up in this 


» 


unfubſtantial gd N 
me, from finging to him the nurſe fon: 


of battle,” nfürder 


nd forebodings of dreadful wars, tumults and maſſacres, which th 
de conſtant 1 1 forth, as the certain 7 e of 15 
jection" of this bi hen I ſee a gentleman "equal at an actor 
e or lan, get hole, with all the 
well-differybled marks of horror and diſmay in his cbuntenance, his 
haty Ranging at end, and beat him conjuring up the hideous ſprites 
Lale eee and Madlen each, as conſequences of reed 
fTolemn tones from the loweſt key of his voice, as if he was en- 
oſed in a hogſhead and ſpeaking through the bung-hole—though 
Tadmire his — acting, vet, as.T am no way Oita yed by the 
ns, my 1550 reſpect for this houſe alone reſtrain, 
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eee and Bloody 
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Id does not fear you.” _ 


* 


their aid the R ng to them the. ſubverſion 


year. 
: Queen 


(OH 


geen Elisabeth, revived and ſtrengtheued by new > bapriers at 
. Rihoration, improved, anSrenoyated, and again eſtabliſhed at 
he Revolution, again ftrengthened and fortified in the year 1782, 


chiſement of Irelan The Roman Catholics have attentively liſ- 
tenedtothe call, and zealoufly embraced Js offer; that they are now 
completely republicang and democrats, ſee all their late publica- 


ne extinct, and they mortally hate an Engliſh government, and 
the houſe of Brunſwick. If you capacitate Roman Catholics. to 


afling this bill, what is called by the republican faction a reform 

1 Pabament, muſt be the immediate conſequence, becaule as the 
repreſentation of all counties, potwallopping boroughs, cities, and 
bung, Where the election is popular, vil be open to catholic am · 
ition, catholics will become natural enemies to all cloſe renz 0 
om which they will be in general excluded; they will therefore 


n the deſtruction of theſe boroughs, and the divi on of the king - 
bm into departments like France: if you * by paſſing the 
reſent bill, that you cannot and dare not reſiſt their preſent de- 
unde, how will you be able to reſiſt their demand of a reform, 
then their ſtrength and influence will be increaſed ten-fold, and 
iden their intereſt will draw {till cloſer the bands of confederacy 
tween them and the republicans? All ariſtocratic influence will 
e then baniſhed from this Houſe, it will become a mere democra- 


dien to all eftabliſhment ; church and ſtate will vaniſh. before them, 

i immediate attempt to turn this monarchical government into a 
public under the protection of France, and ſevered from the Bri- 
empire, will be the conſequence. This nation will become a 
eld of battle for the Britiſh and the French, as Sicily formerly for 

le Romans and the Carthaginians; miſery and deſolation will 
rerwhelm the country like a deluge, and ſweep away Proteſtant 
Roman Catholic in one common ruin: Britain, as heretofore, 
uſt, from the geographical ſituation of the country, prove victo - 
lou, and experience will teach her the neceſſity of uniting this 


n and our happineſs, neglected to do at the revolution, when ſhe 
d it in her power. If this bill ſhould paſs this Houſe and the 


Proteſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed, and preſerve to the 
bilbops and clergy, and to the churches committed to their care, 
al ſuch rights and privileges, as by law do, or ſhall, appertain 
to them or any of them. This oath has conſiderable additions 

ade to it by the act of Union between England and Scotland in 


is then in foree for the eſtabliſhment and preſexyation of the | 


Ide glorious ra, as the patrong of the bill ſay, of the enfran- 


tons; the Stewart race, to which they were attached as mpnarchy, = 


enjoy all the great offices of the ſtate, and to fit in Parliament by | 


nore ſtrongly unite themſelves with the republican Party, and inſiſt - 


aſſembly, and the more catholic the more democratic. Then 


huntry for ever to the Britiſh empire, which ſhe, fatally for her 


ken, it is impoſſible that the King could give the royal afſent.to | 
- Part of the King's coronation oath, ſettled at the revolution, 
4; follows: © I will to the utmoſt of my power, maintain the Fs 


© reign of Queen Anne, That act enacts as follows, that all 


| f 
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church of England, and the doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline an; th 


government thereof, ſhall be in force for ever. That every Kine 
or Queen, at his or her coronation, ſhall take and ſubſcribe 2 
«oath to maintain and preſerve inviolably the ſaid ſettlement gf | 
« the church of England, and the doctrine, diſcipline, and gr. 
„ vernment thereof, as by law eſtabliſhed, within the kingdoms gf k 


England and Ireland, the dominion of Wales, and the town q 
„ Berwick, and the territories thereunto belonging. That di 


act ſhall for ever be a fundamental and effential part of 4, 
4 treaty of union between England and Scotland.” I have 4]. g 
ready thewn, that the bill, if pales into a Iaw, would not only 4 

fibvert the civil conftitution, but that it would alſo ſubvert teli 


ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment ; and that therefore his Majeſty, a mot 
religious pious prince, could not confiſtent with the obligation of ; 
his coronation oath, give his royal aſſent to ſuch a bill. It hy 
been argued, that the royal veto is now extinguiſhed by diſuſe, and 


tat the King is, by the conſtitwion of the kingdom, obliged u 
7 give his royal aſſent to any act which has been approved of by the 
| houſes of Lords and Commons; and that if the houſes of Lori. 
and Commons fhould a Free upon an act for aboliſhing the Protel 

tant religion, or even chriſtianity itſelf, the King would be obligu 

to give the royal aſſent to the act, and that his doing ſo, would bis 
no breach of his oath. © This argument is pilfered alfo from the le 
= fer of the Romiſh agent in England to a right hon. baronet U 
ready mentioned, but he uſes it in a more diſguiſed and Jeſuitical 
manner than it is ſtated in this Houſe. Little credit is due to the 
arguments of this 'Romiſh agent: during the American war, he 
conſtantly preached up in Parliament the moſt violent republican 
dodtrines; when it pleaſed God to afflict his Majeſty 111 a molt 
—.— malady, to the great grief of all his faithful ſub jects, thy 

man wẽwaz 2 wat enough to declare in the Engliſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, that God Alntighty had Buried his Majeſty from his throne; 
2s it was afferted in the Engliſh and Iriſh papers of that day: 
| Upon the deſtruction of chriſtianity in France he changed his opt 
nions, and wrote violently againſt the French democrats, for doing 
the ſame things which he had {6 often, and with Tuch energy, com- 
manded, When performed by the American Republicans. The 
reaſon is plain—the Americans then ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance 
öf che French, who at that time profeſſed the Roman Catholic rt 
Hpion ; the Americans therefore Wasufed the Roman Catholic fe. 
gion, but che French, in their late revolution, proſcribed al 

_ elviſtianity ; èonſequently the Roman Catholic religion, which thi 

. agent files 8 dowh the Macy , Religion. Hence ile lar 

» brynis of that gentleman, and hence his recantation of republi 

| canifm. This argument to prove that his "Majeſty may at any 
time violate his coronation oath? both in premiſes and concluſion 
may be fairly denied; either or both den of Parliament cannot 
diſpenſe with the obligation of his Majeſty's oath ; it was ne 
EN blots afſerted that they would aſſume the pretended power of the 
N Dope of Rome, of abſolving from the obligation of oaths, 2 


: / 


( m3 ) 


e can it be conceded that his Majefty's veto is gone by difuſe, 
10 caſe may be however put further, to ſhow the abſurdity of the 
ne Wrument © By Triſh acts of Parliament unrepealed, the kingdom 


8 Treland-is declared to be for ever annezed to and dependant 
een the Imperial crown of Kugland, and that whoever is Kin 


0. England becomes thereby p- age King of Ireland. If a bill 

of 42s t paſs both houſes of Parliament in Ireland for aboliſhing . 

o ike Proteſtant religion, and for eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic 
on in Ireland, could his Majeſty, confiſtent with the corona- 

che on oath taken by him in England, purſuant to che act of union, 
ade the royal aſſent to ſuch bill whilſt the act of union remained 

a full force in Great Britain? The Romiſh agent in England 

te en ſcarce affert that he could. The Doctor concluded his long 
don eech with a declaration, that he would vote for the rejection 

N Ache bill. 5 0 hate e #41 15y-FERER WIS 
aa Mr. G. PONSONBY ſaid, that ſenſible as he was that at ſuch 
duß . hour the houſe was too much fatigued'ts hear him, and himſelf 
eo nuch fatigued to ſay any thing worth their hearing, he would 
ore very ſhort ; Tome things, however, had come out in debate, 

del nch made it neceſſary for him to ſay a few words. With reſpect 

ige the hon. and learned gentleman (Dr. 8 he entertained 
der him the greateſt eſteem, and though he entirely diſſented from 
let his opinions, yet conſcious that they were the reſult of convic= 
ta en, he reſpected them. The hon. gentleman had "certainly 
cu dought his mind into a very odd ftate, for he now believed things 
. 0 nuch more ſtrange than even the Catholics believed. On thoſe 
T, 


men he charged tenets, which not only no Catholic, but no rati- 


nn being could entartain. He could aſſure the hon. gentleman 
mai est he need not fly from the Catholics—for he could aſſure him 
*. they did not think he will be damned for not being a Catholic— 


Ben Dr. Troy himſelf, he could aſſure him, did not believe this, 


oe vever what he had written ought to be interpreted. Dr. Troy 
di, knew very well, that he would as probably be damned for not 
Jon ning on horſeback !—The hon. gentleman had ſaid that he cared 


wt for their adoration of ſaints and the Virgin Mary—but that he = 
{eniouſly feared the power of the Pope! and that it was on that 


* ground that he would not admit them into the conſtitution. In | 
einen too the hon. and learned gentleman was fingular, for 
1 bp he was certain there was ſcarcely another man in the kingdom who 


fad of the Pope! His holineſs was indeed almoſt the onlx 
0 8 in Europe whom no body was afraid of, and who was afraid 
*% ha of every body: his holineſs the Pope! who can with difficulty pre- 
b bre his wretched dominiohs; his holinefs the Pope ! who can 
at any ſarcely keep the mob of Rome from tearing him from his chair; 

| 5 bis holineſs the Pope formidable to the houſe of Hanover ſeated on 
| anno the throne of the Britiſh empire! His hon. friend feared the powers 
fy of the Pope, while another right hon. gentleman blamed the right” 
ce . Bart: who ſupported the bill for laughing at his holineſs, be- 
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= = people of -Great Britain—the word: © Ireland' never occur 


| "oath was enacted be 


I 


(14 ) 
pres holineſs had been 400 mach in the habit 
* 


of being 

ont of countenance] -. / 
n hon. member had aſſerted that his ri ht 7 friend who iy 
troduced the bill had evadeg the queſtion ; he had aſſerted that th 
bill went to repeal the bill of rights, and- that any Who ſhould 28 
pode the bill would incur the penalties of premunire, If we judged 
from the confidence with which the hon. gentleman had made theſ 
ertions, ong would be led to imagine he Inet. ſamething of thy 
ubj ect on which he had decided ſo- remptorily-—on a little conf, 
2 however, it appeared the hon. gentleman did not knoy 
deny thing of the matter for if he had he would have known (ibo 
he could ndt much depend on the hon. gentleman! s explanation 0 
den ad of parliament) that none of theſe - penalties. would attach u 
1 85 acting under the bill if it ſhould paſs i. and what had th 
rights to 8 do with this bill? Juſt as much as his holingſs the 
8 og f hom another learned member was ſo much afraid. The 
of rights enacted (though in ſact it ebacted nothing in thi 
_ Lountry)/ certain oaths; f of allegiance end {upremacy—hy 
theſe were part of the compact entered into between the crown aud 


this ſtatute, though in every Britiſh ſtatute ſuppoſed to bind 1 
d it did occur. — But at any rate did gentlemen megn 10 ſay tha 
dhe obligation of the ſtatute was eternally binding, and that the 
| parliament of that day had power to bind all poſterity for ever? l 
was a monſtrous dofirine—gentlemen did not ſee the Length to whic 
I would carry them; for if the deciſion of that nnn n va 
inding for ever in that inſtance, it was binding for erer in all ot 
. without exception. 
As little had the e and to do with this {£2 "YOM that 
the lays were paſſed, which this bill would 
xepeal—yet by the magie of argument gentlemen found a way df 
making this »0ath+binding on the monarch to-the obſervance of lam 
2 were not enacted uutil three years: aſterward. No! the ce 
Tonation oath did not bind the King avf to afſent to ſuch laws a 
- ſhould be enacted, but it bound him to execute thoſe laws which 
' ſhould be ęnacted fo preſerye the Proteſtant religion, and to ſecure 
ta the biſbops their churches, &e. ': Could-any gentleman ſeriouly 
clieve that i chis oath tied up the King in his legiſlative capacity 
t would be a ſtrange canſtitution indeed which could be guilty d 
ſuch abſurdity! unqueſtionahly it was in hig executive capacity 
only that this oath reſtrained him ; no men were: ever ſo prepoſte 
wal as to think of binding: ; ip. ane Warn of the legiſlature by oath 
* turit y. 2 
- The Hon. 8 * * abe before this ſeſſion a 
ett, the country had been quiet and he has looked reproack 
at this Bile of the Houſe, for he has not ventured openly to exptt® 
His idea, 'that- it was proteſlant atnbition which had plunged the 
_ country into tumult. He wauld tell that Hon. Gentleman that it 
Vas nat proteſtagt ambition; dar[catliolic; ampftion, Bor any this 
9 had * done N man in ee * * Ping 


155 The 
Which had produced the diſorders. 


x Hon. Member has faid it is not ſurpriſing that the proteſfants 
e not expreſſed their ſentiments on this meaſure—for, Taid he, 
cd not Lord Fitz william receive multiplied addreſſes on the ſub- 
eas and did he not anſwer each of them in a pamphlet? Is 
bis a juſt reprefentation which the Hon. Member gives of the pro- 
Kants of Ireland? Are they ſo mean that thi do not 8 
er feeling on a moſt intereſting meaſure, becauſe a Lord Lieute: 
ant or his ſecretary happens to think differently from them? Are 
Wieſe the bold, the higti-minded proteſtants ? If that Hon. Mem- 
&; means to compliment them, I fear they will not thank him much 
the manner which he has taken of doing it. But why did not the 
Hon. Member himſelf raiſe his voice even ſoftly againſt the mea- 
fire, when he obſerved the viceroy, about to carry it? The Hon. 
atleman"is ſometimes all gentleneſs, though now he is all fierce- 
why did he not hint in one of his gentle moods his diſappro- 
lation of an adminiftration whom he obſerved about to repeal the 
l of Rights and avert the proteſtait eſtabliſhment? Why did he 
ſeond an addrefs to this very Vieeroy, and go on acting with his 
treacherons miniſters who were betraying the country? ) 
Gentlemen who have ſpoken againk the bill, proffer their Ives 


er —but it is a very ſafe one too, for the gentlemen know ag well 
a I do, that they will never be called on for either. For my own 
| ert making fuch pompous profeſſions, I am as much a 
end to both the church and the conſtitution as they are, and if I 
thought that this bill would in the ſmalleſt degree endanger either, 
I would be the firſt to reject it. But I know there is no ſuch dan- 
ger -I know that the catholics have neither any intereſt in overturn- 
ing either, nor any wiſh to do it—and if they had I know they have 
/ TE oe Ea art on 
Much has been ſaid of ſupporting the proteſtant intereſt —What 
do gentlemen mean by that word? Do they mean by ſupparting 
the proteſtant intereſt to protect the property of e TH or the 
lrex of proteſtants? If. this be their meaning I moſt heartily adopt 
their ſentiment, and profeſs. myſelf as warm and hearty as they are 
in that cauſe. ——But..if, by the proteſtant. intereſt they mean an 
exchifiye enjoyment of the benefits of the conſtitution by proteſ- 
tants, I am no ſupporter of the proteſtant intereſt, The time of 


time for adopting ſuck a bill as this is now come. It appears won- 
Uerful that chere is any man who does not ſee this, To no Member 
| of this houſe do I mean to attribute improper motives, but I cannot 
lp ſaying, that the reaſons which have been urged againſt this bill 


tired inotives— = 


am; or to 


' the preſent, occaſion 1 think has ariſen from obe of 


either a4 with to colour the recal of Lord Fitzu 


* 


ind fortunes in ſupport of the church and conſtitution. It is a brave 


excluſive *etJoyment ſeems to be paſt, and I think, therefore, the 


*. - - 


& humour of whig . but it deſerves to be conſidered whe. 


for the purpoſe of weakening Ireland for the benefit of Great 


Britain. 


adminiſtration excite the claims of thoſe ſame catholics; and, ulti. 
mately, they had ſeen: that very adminiſtration, after having alter. 

nately encouraged each party againſt the other, paſs a bill in fa. 
vour of thoſe catholics, in 

teſtants, which that adminiſtration had excited. Would gentlemen 
be humble enough to continue playing this game? If not, there 
was but one way to avoid it, and that was to put an end to the pol. 
ſibility of difference between the two deſeriptions, by adopting the 


The Hon. Mr. STEWART roſe to make a few remarks on the 


| ed, containing his lordſhip's anſwers to the addrel 
man Catholics. He ſaid he, did not confider that any gentleman, 


* 


8 e manage 
Ireland, certainly once exiſted, and is acknowledged and inculcated 


hig. The perſon I allude to is Biſhop. Burnet, who ſays (I have 
not his words written, but I think I have an accurate recolleQion 


« diſtinction Known in that country, but the diſtinction of pro. 
= teſlant and papiſt.“ Liberal as this gentleman was in whatever 
concerned his own country, he thought it right to keep alive the 


der the ſituation in which they ſtood, and what had paſſed in this 
country recently; they had ſeen an adminiſtration encourage the 


| The country. © .. | 


Mr. CURRAN faid he meant, not at that late hopr, to trouble 
the houſe at large on the queſtion. He had from the firſt been 2 


le had more than once given his reaſons for that opinion. It 


hoped, was paſt in Great — The wiſhed page at foment. 
ing religious 'diſſentions,-in. order to facilitate t ment of 


npry 


by a man of eminent character in Great Britain, and a ſtaunch 


of them,) 4 Some perſons about this time raiſed in Ireland the, 


« ther it be for the intere 


of England that there ſhould be any 


religious difference between papiſt and proteſtant, and profeſſedly 
Mr. Ponſonby. now called on 2 very earneſtly, to conſi 


proteſtant againſt the catholic pretenſions; they had ſeen the ſame 


Wee to the ſentiments of the pro- 


cathoſies into the boſom of the conſtitution, and thus bleſs and exal 


0 


_adminiftration of Lord Fitzwilliam, and on the p: 3 nh 
es of the R0- 


who was not really in office and reſponſible, could with propri- 
ety be called the minifter. He admitted he moved an addreſs to his 
1 on Lord Fitzwilliam's being appointed lord lieutenant of 
„„ „ Ao OTE 


Pd 
* 


friend to the deliverance of the catholics. He thought their claims 
0 2 * 3 . * o * . . . ; . 
irreſiſtable on every principle of policy and juſtice. 


Was not neceſſary then to repeat them. Never did a cauſe ſtand lels 
in need of additional defence. Very little therefore would he now 
add; particularly as the ſpeech of a right hon. gentleman had made 

it manifeſt that gentlemen had come with their minds prepared upon 
the ſubject, and that it was a queſtion of diviſion, and not 1 4 


* * — 8 „ — Fw. — — — = 


bate. He felt himſelf forced, he ſaid, to riſe to ſet right ſome 
that bad been aſſerted in the debate. An hon. and learned 
geatlerian-had been pleaſed to mix the names of the catholics with 
| that of Mr. Jackſon, who was lately tried for treaſon. It was 
ly juſtice to that body of our fellow. ſubſects to ſay, in the pre- 


' ſence of the Attorney General, who conducted that proſecution, 

« WH that not one ſyllable was ſaid upon that trial, nor did any circum. 
1 dune whatſoever appear, that could warrant even a ſuſpicion of the 

N moſt diſtant intercdurſe between any one catholic and that unfortu- 


ate man; and he was glad of being able to make that aſſertion in 
that public place, in order that if any calumny of that fort ſhould = 
he ever uttered againft them, it might be known 't6 be moſt mali- 
tious and unfounded.” He adverted very pointedly on the impro- 


he jriety of talking ſo familiarly of the names of individuals in parlia- 
ly nent. It was, he faid, abuſing the abſent, who ought to have at 


galt the opportunity of anſwering—or of ſaying, hat they pro- 
hably would ſay, that they thought ſuch e re Ge =_ 
reply. It was alſo, he ſaid, aſſerted, that the bill was penned in a 
jarticular quarter, on which the learned gentleman had been very 
liberal of contemptuous language—He begged to aſſure him he 

vas miſtaken 3 the bill was not penned by thoſe perſons.  _. - 


me : vas n | OS 
Its If it was blameable, it was only juſt to ſay where the guilt was 

SE, thargeable. Part of the guilt,” he ſaid, was with himſelf—he had 

1 ſited in framing that bill. The right hon. mover had the greater 
pro. part of the guilt to anſwer for; he was at a loſs, however, to find 
ap out in what that guilt conſiſted. He had thought of it much, but 
den he could not find out the criminality. The nation was of his opi- 
poſ- fon —every perſuaſion. was of his opinion; he was convinced, 

the (berefore; not of its guilt, but of its juſtice, He was ſatisfied that 

* i Ireland was to be ſaved, it could be done only by the emancipa- 

— tion of the catholics, and the union of the people. It is no longer, 

2 he ſaid, a queſtion between tHe proteſtants and the catholics, but 
the between the miniſter and the country; the mode of the debate had 
liſh- lech this. Gentlemen had not even touched upon the firſt ar = 


ments upon which they had formerly ſupported their oppoſition 
—nmamely, the danger to property. They had this night confined 
themſelves to idle aſperſions on the perſons of the catholics, or to. 
die boaſting of their own loyalty and orthodox. For his own part, 


uy great my of having the other to boaſt of. If he was not 


4 convinced the preſent bill was perfectly reconcileable with both, he 
rouble ſhould not think of giving it the warm ſupport which he had, and Tn 
been a would while he lived continue to DUTT TT TOSS 


He felt himſelf, he ſaid, falling into the merits of the debate, 
coutrary to his reſolution when he roſe. He had heard a learned 


n. It keatleman uſe a very celebrated and reſpected name in a moſt ex- 
nd leſs mordinary manner. He had heard ſomething like it before; he 
ne now let it paſs unnoticed. He was unwilling to riſe as the advo- 
d made Wi of that gentleman's perſon or character; they were too high 
d ＋ Woje ſuch cenſure to require defence. There might have ſeemed 


| | * as 


he ſaid, he thought there was no great merit in having the one, nor 2k 
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don themſelves. But he ſaid it ſeemed to be à night of unmericy 


ages give the houſe credit for ſo much levity and inconſiſtency: 


on the character of a Viceroy whom they had declared unanimoul 
to deſerve the thanks of that houſe, and the confidence of the pec 


| Fre to g0 into any detail of that noble Lord's merits vil 


JJ T 
MI. Curran then adverted to an obſervation of the ſame hon 
member, of office without reſponſibility or place; it was a circum 

| ance he d the govern 
william, He ſaw not. much likelihood of its being repeated. | 
1 2 he feared, be as difficult to find the ſame talents, as thi 


alluded; he had lent his great powers to his country without th 
 Emolument of office. He was forry to find the hon. young mem 
ber riot more ſenſible of that merit.—As he advanced in years, | 
truſted that he would think more juſtly, and perhaps improve { 
much as to make a ſplendid model the object of more reſpect—pe 

| hapsof imitation, He would take the liberty of ſaying to him 


 Feform in parliament, to a ſeparation or ai union 3 and be heſitate 


at ſuch a breach of decorum.. He ſhould lament that. this houſ 
eould be thought ſo dead to all ſenſe of ſuch: exalted merit, a 


lay he hoped the preſent adminiſtration would relieve this county 


laid, fo young a man could entertain ſo mean an opinion of thy 
: houſe, as to ul | ; 5 2a 


2 ' Dr, DUIGENAN roſe to explain, that what he had ſaid relativ 
to Mr. Burke, was from what appeared in the public newſpapers 
At about ten o'clock in the nioraing Sir J. BLAQUIERE rol 


zit an earlier hour, he ſhould have ftated at length what he wow 
now do in few words, that the bill under their conſideration mad 
only a part of one extenſive and well-digeſted ſyſtem for an ent 


hy $..4 


4s mch egotilm as zeal or eg in taking ihe province of hu 
2 7 but he could not, for 9 of the houſe; ſuffer, 
idea to go abroad, that the name of Mr. Edmund Burke had ber 
3 with diſreſpe&, without expreſſing the ſtrongeſt indignatiy 


tamely to endure a language, the diſgrace of which could fall on 
Stuart] had been pleaſed t 


imputation. A young member — 


from the bad conduct of the laſt. It was a ſubje& on which hy 
would enter the lifts with the hon, member. He was ſorry, 


e ſuch language. 


He was ſurpriſed that the young member hould,' at ſo early a 


* | - 


ey mult poſſeſs, if they ſhould liften quietly to fuch an aſperia 


5 ” 


e. As for his part, he ſaid, he ſhould think it time very mud 
his country ; he rather regretted the conſequences of their bein 


* 


3 


Sag mp which marked the government of Lord Fitz 


ſintereſtedneſs of the right hon. member to whom the gentleman ha 


1 > >] | a 


Ferumque laborem; 
Fortunam er alis. 


He ſaid, if he had offered himſelf to the attention of the Houl 


change of the conſtitution, leading, through the medium of 


{ 429 ) | 

the leſs in ſaying ſo, as he was convinced by what the learned Doctor 
hi Duigenan) had ſtated, that this bill Was not thework of the 
"Right Honorable, Member who introduced it, but came frpm a ſet 
"of men 1 and dangerous in ſociety not from the 
*eſpetable body of the catholics, whom all men revered. He 
ſhould at an earlier hour have taken ſome pains to convince the 
Houſe, of the truth of this poſition ; but in the debate gentlemen 
hadTaved him that trouble, openly avowing the deſign of grafting 
upon the preſent meaſure, a radical reform of the repreſentation of 
the people in parliament, eee e eee . 
| One gentleman in particular, (Mr. O'Connor) had ſaid it with 
"more eloquence thin diſcretion.—Sir J. B. then adverting to the 
preſent ſituation of the Kingdom, obſerved, an honourable and learned 
gentleman (Mr. G. Ponſonby) had taken a freedom with his own 
friends, which he ſhould not have ventured to have ſuggeſted; for 
if to the duplicity of adminiſtration the preſent diſturbances were 
to be aſcribed, it*coutd not poſſibly attach upon Lord Camden's, 
whoſe government was inſulted on the very day of his landing, ſo 
that it muſt have been Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration which the 
Honorable and learned gentleman had alluded to.—Several gentle- 
men had infinuated, for that was now the faſhion in ſpeaking as well 
n writing, (alluding we ſuppoſe to Lord Fitzwilliam's letters) that 
had Lord Fitzwilliam continued in the government, this bill would 
have met with a better fate than was likely to attend it at the pre- 


ventured to mention ſo inconfiderable à perſon as himſelf; that no- 

bleman had with great condeſcenſion and breeding hearkened to his 
opinion upon the ſubje&, and he had explicitly ſtated to his Excel- 

leney his determination to reſiſt the meaſure, the truth of which 


it worth their while to enquire. But a ſtronger argument could 

not be adduced than the very warm ſupport it had this night re- 
ceived from gentlemen in office, and in the confidence of govern- 
ment. It was upon its principle he ſhould reſiſt this dangerous in- 
novation—but he ſhould oppoſe it alſo on its mode of entering the 
Houſe, and on other grounds. Petitions dictated by the ſocieties in 

Dublin, brought forward by the body in maſs, meant ſomething _ 
more than ſupplications.— There was no difference in his mind be- 

tween the highwayman and the beggar, but in the mode of aſæing; 
the one implores relief for his ſtarving children; the other, with a 


family, and if you do not deliver your money, he maſt ſtarve him- 
ſel and would gentlemen in their ſenſes put arms into the hands 
of theſe people, (as enacted by the preſent bill) at a moment when, 


cording to his judgment, it is become the duty of the executive go- 
ernment to take from them all the arms they have, at leaſt, in the 
aUlturbed counties.—It was much comfort to him, he ſaid, that the 
meaſure was brought to its crifis—a long and inſtructive debate had 
ken place ;—the thing was now without a maſk—the proteſtant 
Power was to be put hat he bleſſed his God, the proteſ- 


on 


ſent moment. He begged the Houſe to indulge him when le 


could be readily verified if certain gentlemen preſent ſhould think _ 


piſtol at your breaſt, ſays he is the younger ſon of a very good, 1 


W % * 


28 1 


tarts had not gi tha power yet 1 Had the 
$4 ir hand 4 4 to def r 


throne of their xing to 1 5 in caſe of need ; and under theſe 
circumſtances, 14. they would not be ſo mad, as to part 
with the ſmalleſt | particle of their preſent een. ö 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL cloſed the debate with A fe 


. 150 * : 


= 


þ Fords, in ſtrong and deciſive terms, againſt the bill; 


And the queſtion being loudly called for on all ſides, the Hou: 
Aided. at half after ten ” look on Tueſday. morning, the e 5th of 
Moy: * the 8 for the * „„ 


4 * * 
„* 


Ape 1 5 3 —Noes—84. 


Tellers * the Ayes, Lord Kuen and the Rt. Wau 


Mr. Cures. „ | 
Tellers for the Noes, Mr. Gena ronsonuv, and Ms, Max: 


| RICE Fim2GEBALD. 
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put «ER Petition off the Catholics, and the Bill, are annexed. ph phe SED 


iſe 
of 


A 


ight Honourable and Honourable che Knights, Citizens 
dd Burgeſfes in Parliament aſſembled t. 


To the 
The underſigned, on Behalf of themſelves and others his 
Majeſty's Catholic Subjets of the City of Dublin'®, 


| MOST HUMBLY SHEWETH, = 


T HAT in purfuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommen- 


lation of the ſituation of his Catholic fu 


{ſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties 
ander which * Catholics of Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers 


ors feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdam and goodneſs of parlia- 
ment, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they can- 
not in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the Catho- 
les of Ireland have been and till are, in a number and variety of inſtances, pre- 


exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which your petitioners do now, with 
al humility and deference, preſume ta hope, on every principle, as well of expe= 
Glency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain. That your 
ſtiioners da moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of this honourable: 
houſe, that the moſt effectu mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's fubje&ts 
0 Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious 
ind paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe: 


complain. Your petitioners therefare moſt humbly pray that this honourable houſe, 
taking the fituation of your petitioners into canſideratian, their loyalty to their 
lorereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient fubmiſſion to 
tle laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
var moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws. 


wy affefting the Catholics of Ireland. re 1 


* This Petition is the ſame as thoſe preſented from the Catholics of the ſeveral 
unlies, towns, &c throughout the kingdom. © 


| | bjects of this Kingdom to the wiſdom, 85 
1nd liberality of his parliament, this honourable houſe was, in the courſe of tbe 


ſevere and oppreflive laws peculiarly affecting that body. That while your petiti- 2 


rented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the 


capacities and diſqualificatians of which your petitigners preſume moſt humbly to 


; It 
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3 FOR 
The further Relief of bis Majeſty's Popiſh or Roman Catholig 
„„ Dan 


„ 


LY 


14 — by an act of parliament paſſed in the thirty: third year of ti; 
Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for the relief of his Majeſty's popiſh or 
Roman Catholic ſubjects of Ireland, ſeveral reſtraints, diſabilities and incapacitics 
to which his Majeſty's ſuhjects in this kingdom being papiſts, or perſons profeſſing 
5 the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion had been ſubjected were removed, but h.s 
238 Majeſty's ſaid ſubjects ſtill remain under certain other reſtraints, qufabilities and 

| incapacities which it is right and expedient to remove: therefore, 


Be it enacted, by the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice 
and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this preſent 
__ pavliament affembled, and by the authority of the ſ e, that ſo much of the ſai 
act paſſed in the thirty - third year of his Majeſty's reign as requyres Papiſts or Ro- 
man Catholics poſſeſſing. a freehold eſtate of ten pounds yearly and leſs than. one 
5 hundred pounds, or a perſonal eſtate of three hundred pounds and leſs than one 
_ _ thouſand pounds; to take at the ſeſſion of the peace in the county in which they 
= refide, the gath of allegiance preſcribed to be taken by an act of parliament paſſed 
l in the thirteenth and fourteenth years of his preſent Majeſty's reigh, entitled, an 
_ at to enable his Majeſty's ſubjects of whatever perſuaſion to teſtify their allegiance, 
i 


1 ta him, and àlſo in an open court, to ſwear and ſubſcribe an affidavit that they are 
_ pPoſſeſſed of a freehold eſtate, yielding a. clear yearly profit to the perſon making 
1 the ſame, of ten pounds, or a perſonal. property of three hundred pounds above 
BT his juſt debts, and the name and nature of fuch freehold, in order to authorize 
= uch perſons to keep and uſe arms and ammunitign as proteſtants niay, be and the | 


mY © - And be itenafted, that it ſhall and may be lawful for Papifts or perſons proſe 
= ing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, who ſhall have at the ſeſſions of 

” "Peace in the county in which ſuch perſons reſpectively refide, taken and ſubſcrib- 
d the oath of allegiance preſcribed ta be taken by the ſaid act, paſſed in the thir- 

_ teenth and fourteenth years of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act to enable his 

_ Majeſty's ſubjects of whatever . perſuaſion, to teſtify their allegiance to him, and 
alſo the oath and declaration ſet forth in and preſcribed to be taken by the ſaid act, 
paſſed in the.thirty-third year of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for the relief 
ol his Majeſty's Popiſh or Roman Catholic ſubje&ts of Ireland, on which' the clers 
al the peace ſhall have for his trouble a fee of fix-pence, to keep and uſe arms ans 
ammunition. as proteſtants may now by law, any ſtatute to the contrary notwith- 


— _ 
AY Ex S o 


Nay! 4 | nan . 


3 9 And be it enacted, that ſo much of the ſaid act paſſed in the thirty-third year of 
_ his Majeſty's reign, as provides. and enacts that nothing therein contained ſhall 
41 Extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to enable any perſon to fit or vote in either 
„ houſes of parliament, or to hold, exerciſe or enjoy, the affice of Lord High Chan- 
BY * 5 cellor, Lord High Treaſurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief juſtice of the 
„ | | - Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 
Ae || Auer, Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, or Baron of the Court 
4" | of Exchequer, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, Maſter or Keeper of the Rolls 
_ Fecretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice - Treaſurer, or Deputy Vice-Trt2- 
Fa ; ſurer, Teller and Caſhfef of the Exchequer, or Auditor General, Lieutenant or Gover- 
A nor, or Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Pepu 
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K other Chief Governor or Governors of this Kingdom, Memberof his Majethy's 


moſt Honourable Privy Council, Prime Serjeant, Attorney General, Solicitor Ge- 


beral, ſecond and third Serjeant at Law, or King's Counſel, Maſter in Chancery, 
Poſt 


Maſter General, Maſter and Lieutenant General of his Majeſty's Ordnance, 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's Forces, Generals on the Staff, and Sheriffs 
and Sub-Sheriffs of any county in this Kingdom, or any Office contrary to the 


s * 


| rules, orders and directions made and eſtabliſtied by the Lord Lieutenant and 


Council, in purſuance of the act paſſed in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth years 
of the reign of king Charles tlie ſecond, entitled, an act for explaining of ſome 
doubts ariſing upon an aR, entitled, an act for the better execution of his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious declaration for the ſettlement of his kingdom of Ireland, and ſatiſ- 
{ation of the ſeveral intereſts of adventurers, ſoldiers and other his ſubjects there, 
and for making ſome alterations of and additions unto the faid act, for the mores 
peedy and effeQual ſettlement of this kingdom, unleſs he ſhall have taken, made 
and fubſctibed' the oaths and declaration, and performed the ſeveral requiſites 
which by any act heretofore made and now of force, are required to enable any per. 
ſon to fit, or vote, or hold or exerciſe and enjoy the ſaid offices reſpeRively, be and 
N 7 „ 8 ag the” 


the ſame is hereby repealed. £4 


And be it enacted, that it ſhall and may be lawful for Papifts or perſons pro- 
ſeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, to fit and vote in eittier houſe of 
artiament, and to hold, exerciſe and enjoy the offices of Lord High Chancellor, 
d High "Treaſurer, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Juſtice of the Court, 
of King's Bench or. Common Pleas, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
uſtice of the Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas, or Baren'of the Court of 
chequer, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty,” Maſter- or Keeper” of the 
Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice-Treaſurer or Deputy 
Vice-Treaſurer, Teller and Caſhier of the Exchequer, or Auditor-General, Lieu- 
tenant or Governor or Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Deputy or other Chief Governor or Governors of this kingdom, 
Member of his Majeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy Council, Prime Serjeant, Attor- 
ney General, Solicitor General, ſecond and third Serjeant at Law, or King's Coun- 
ſe, Maſter in Chancery, Poſt-Maſter General, Maſter and Lieutenant-General of 
his Majeſty's Ordnance, Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's Forces, Generals 
on the Staff, and Sheriffs and Sub- Sheriffs of any county or county of a town ov = 
ah in this kingdom, or to be members of any lay body corporate, or to hold any 


office in any lay corporation, Which they are, or may be excluded by the rules, | 


orders and directions made and eſtabliſned by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, ins 
purſuance of the act paſſed in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth years of the reign of 
King Charles the ſecond, entitled, an act for explaining ſome doubts arifing upon 
an act, entitled, an act for the better execution of his Majeſty's gracious declara- 
tion for the ſertlement of bis kingdom of Ireland, and ſatisfaction of the feveral 
intereſts of adventurers, ſoldiers, and other his ſubjects there, and for making k 
ſome alterations of, and additions unto the ſaid act, for the more ſpeedy and 
efectual ſettlement of this kingdom, without taking and ſubſcribing the oaths 
of allegiance, ſupremacy or abjuration, or making or ſubſcribing the declara- 
tion required to be taken, made and ſubſeribed, to enable any perſon to hold 
and enjoy any of ſuch places, and alſo without receiving the ſacrament” of 
the Lord's ſupper according to the rites and -ceremonies-of the church of Ireland, 
any law, ſtatute, or bye law of any corporation to the contrary notwithſtanding.” | 


Provided always, that every ſuch perſon take and ſubſcribe the ſaid oath appoint. 
ed by the ſaid act, paſſed in the thirteenth and fourteenth-years of his Majeſty's 
reign, entitled, an act to enable his Majeſty's ſubjects of whatever perſuaſion to 
teſtify their allegiance to him; and alſo the ſaid oath and declaration ſer forth and 
preſcribed in the ſaid act, paſſed in the thirty-thixd year of his Majeſty's reign, 
22 an act for the relief of his Majeſty's Popiſh or Roman Catholic ſubjects 


And be it enacted, that ſo much of an act paſſed, in the eighth year of the rei Y 
t her late Majeſty Anne, entitled, an act for ' explaining and amending an 24, 
entitled, an act to pre vent the further growth of Popery, as enacts, that whatſo. 
er perſon of the Popith religion ſhall publicly teach ſchool or ſhall inſtruct youth 


9 


any rteſtant — matter, who ſhall firſt, or. At next 


fits: any forfeiture on any 
mall entertain any one not 
| alin, be 4 the e i ery 


his Majeſty's reign, .as ee that an fr herd to "be therea 


1 ——— .by any prateſtant ſcbool-qaſter 
e 4 the ſame is Hergby: repealed, -_ 


D third year of his Majeſty's reigns as incapacitates any Papiſt or perſon 
the Popiſh religion to vote — an he at * — of a church-warden, 


" 1 


— the Popiſh ging: go: vote at any pariſh veitry, at 


be proſecuted: as ſuch, and incur ſuch pains, pe 5 
— 4 — fog unto by. 2— and Tae b 
racks, ha perſon whatſoever, after the firſt day of November 
1 _ Ds ſhall ;ba gagkſjed. 20 1 Tt 
teach and inſtruct youth as uſher or affiſtant to 
general quarter ſeflions of the peace, to bo held for the coun wi 7 
ere { 
hallinhabit or-reſide, after loch perſon is ſo, entertained, take to cath of alles 
ano, and make and ſubſcribe the deglaration, 4 take and ſubſ; the oath a 
abjuration, a5 in the act therein mentioned ig d and expreſfed, and 2s in. 
1 ſhall: offend therein, or any perſon wh, 
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And be it enafted, that ſo much of the faid 3 "TY the ih year of 
u da 


in this 


feſing the Popiſh or 
iefforſhips,..or to be mal. 


f ee S of in, and ſhall not be 
"pt the education of Papiſſs or perſons profeffing the Popith or 


—— religion, and ſhall not 


ſiſt excluſive * of maſters, fellows or 
dither perſons to he named or elected on 


foundation of ſuch college, being per. 


, e Wu ene ſank þ 


And be i it enafted, that 6 much of an ad wette in * renty-firſt and twin. 


555 cod yer of vis of is pen Mal, entitled, an act to allow per. 


— the 2 religion to teach ſchool in this Kingdom, and for regu - 
0 


—— papiſts; and aiſo to repeal parts of certain laws relative to 


| — gu. dp of their children, as provides that nothing therein ſhall extend or 
2 Tho ſhould receive into his | 


be conſtrued to extend to any Popiſh 
ſchool any of the en rel. 
gion who d be entertained to inſtruct youth in learning, as uſher, under- 
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14 it enafted; that | it ſhall . may he lawful fir i t or . pro- 
at the election of 1 
warden, ny law to the contrary theregf- notwithſtanding. | 


And be it further enadted, chat it mall and mgy be lawfol for Papiſts or perſols 


| profeſſivg the Popiſh, or Roman. Catholic xeligipn, ſerving as commiſſioned an 
non-commiſſoned officers or ſoldiers in his Majeſty's regular — within this 
Fingdom, 0 attend dhe celebration of divive worſhip according to the ceremonits 
bop the Roman Catholic church, in as full and free: a manner as proteſtants, bein; 
officers or ſoldiers are now permitted to attend the celebration. of divine ſervice ac. 


cording to the rites of the zn any lav Natuzey cuſtom or og 
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